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THE PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMICS:.! 


PROPHECY, we are told, is proverbially fallacious ; and yet the 
lengthening roll of history affords abundant testimony that to 
few inducements has the mind of man been in every age more 
ready to succumb than the subtle insinuating impulse to predict 
the future. The paths of thought are, so to say, strewn with 
the shattered remnants of ambitious horoscopes; but each new 
generation, undismayed by the proved error or shortcoming of 
earlier conjectures, attempts the fascinating enterprise of noting 
and interpreting the signs of the times in which it is its destiny 
to live. From this common failing economists are no more free 
than other speculative inquirers or practical reformers; and I 
shall not offer an excuse for asking for your company to-night 
a little distance on this insecure attractive road. I shall 
endeavour to forecast the fate of economic studies, but I hope 
to show that such an essay is more relevant than it may at first 
sight seem to the immediate topic indicated by the title I have 
chosen. 

For, on the one hand, I am bold enough to entertain the firm 
belief that, at this moment, an opportunity, fuller perhaps than 
any offered for a generation, is presented to economists in this 
country. They can, I think, with promise of a favourable 
response, invite adherents to the fresh pursuit of the particular 
varieties of knowledge and research with which they are them- 
selves associated. And, on the other hand, I hold the personal 
conviction that this occasion may be forfeited, or will slip away, 
unless the general public, whose interested zeal we desire to 
ensure, can be persuaded to reject an impression encouraged by 

1 A public lecture delivered in the University of Manchester on Monday, the 
12th October, 1908. 
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some recent tendencies prevailing in the inner circles of pro- 
fessed economists. I may perhaps, without offence, give 
concrete shape at once to the apprehension which I feel, if I 
say that it is with a sense alike of alarmed misgiving and of 
instinctive protest that I have heard a respected friend and 
colleague dwell upon what he considers the great inherent diffi- 
culty of economic study. 

No doubt Economics, like other departments of scientific 
inquiry and discussion, has suffered in the past, and is likely 
still to suffer in the present and the future, from the uninvited 
inconsiderate intrusion of ignorant impatient charlatans. No 
doubt economists are more peculiarly exposed than the votaries 
of many branches of ordered reasoning and methodical research 
to the distracting influence of biassed advocates more anxious 
to establish or disprove some superficial point of current con- 
troversy than to find and proclaim the pure abiding truth. No 
doubt it is the proper business, and indeed the very reason of 
their being, of such university centres as that in which I have 
now the privilege of speaking, to insist on the advantage, or 
necessity, of thorough systematic training as a preparation for 
handling with effect and without risk the economic as the other 
problems which confront us on our voyage through life. But 
nevertheless I presume that one chief motive for the creation 
and development of such potent agencies for the gain and spread 
of knowledge in the busy stir of commercial and industrial inter- 
course is the benefit to be expected from the action and reaction 
on each other of scientific learning and practical experience. Of 
this, at any rate, I myself am sure that, if Economics be thought 
or made too hard for the plain citizen to master, by the exertion 
of a reasonable amount of pains, assisted opportunely by the 
expert aid of a regular instruction which is at once intelligible 
and attractive, then it is fated to remain unpopular and 
unfamiliar, exerting little or no influence on the minds or the 
affairs of ordinary men. And I at least can conceive no more 
unhappy suppcsition at the present juncture than the idea that 
a divorce of economic thought from concrete practice is not only 
possible, but is actually to be approved and sought. 

For this cause I must acknowledge that, in my opinion—I 
speak, it will be understood, for myself alone—the more serious 
danger threatens now within the ranks of the expositors of 
economic teaching. I may possibly be mistaken, but I should be 
dishonest if I hid the fear to which I have been lately brought by 
some conspicuous developments of academic thought on economic 
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matters. They have, I readily admit, shown no lack of industry 
or ingenuity. And yet a determination to give a bent, neces- 
sarily mathematical, to economic study, so far at least as theory 
is concerned, has, as it seems to me, become so marked and 
prevalent, both in England and America, that we must consider 
what this movement necessarily implies. It is impossible, for 
example, to consult even elementary text-books published in the 
last few years without discovering some signs of this trend of 
thought ; and with many writers the custom is now not unusual of 
employing “technical” as the synonym for “mathematical” ex- 
position. It therefore behoves us, I would urge, to examine 
without prejudice whither this drift and habit will eventually 
conduct ; for we may be certain that there are many ordinary 
citizens, and a great number of able willing pupils, who are not by , 
nature, and can never be made by training, expert or passable 
students of mathematics ; and they will assuredly retreat in justi-| 
fied timidity, or declared mistrust, from “technical” exposition | 
of this character. They may soon avoid Economics altogether, if/ 
such knowledge be considered indispensable. To me at least, at 
the present moment, the danger seems neither unreal nor remote, 
and, therefore, I feel bound to notice it. 

And yet such a result, if it can be prevented without fatal 
sacrifice, would, I maintain, be especially unhappy; for, as I 
read the “signs of the times” in which we live, a vivifying 
interest in economic studies is even now awakening in the general 
public, or can speedily be aroused. The plain indications of that 
welcome movement may, I think, be seen by the observant in 
a number of directions; and thejr cumulative testimony can 
hardly be doubted or denied. A high place in that evidence may 
surely be assigned to the institution of those new Faculties of 
Commerce, of which you have a notable example here, under the 
guidance of your Professor of Political Economy and Commerce ; 
for it is certain that in the courses of instruction given in such 
Faculties large room will be found for some, at any rate, of the 
many varied species of inquiry and research now comprised under. 
the generic name of economic study. A well-known older 
English writer of rare insight and genius wished many years 
ago to give to Economics as a whole the alternative title of the 
‘science of business ” ; and he offered in his own person a shining 
instance of the dual qualification needed for the grasp and exposi- 
tion of the knowledge to which this label was to be affixed; for 
he was at once an experienced business man and a “past master ” 
of theoretic reasoning. But, even if the modern “science of 
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business,” as actually understood and imparted in our present 
Faculties of Commerce, differs from that which Bagehot con- 
ceived and contemplated, both in the character and the range 
of the topics which it includes, and in the relative emphasis given 
to different portions of the scheme of preparation for a subse- 
quent career, there can be little or no doubt that what has been 
more or less definitely distinguished as “applied economics ” 
will form part of the customary equipment of the business 
student. A glance at the programme of instruction drawn up 
for your own Faculty should suffice to show the pertinence of the 
contention I am now advancing. 

No less plain and strong is the evidence forthcoming from 
another quarter of the need felt for enlarged facilities of instruc- 
tion in applied economics. For better or for worse it cannot be 
disputed that the attention of the Executive Government and 
the Parliamentary Legislature in this, as in other civilised 
countries of the world, will be directed, at no distant future, 
more and more persistently to affairs of which the economic 
aspects are not the least conspicuous or important. A shrewd 
contemporary British statesman, who, from a detached position, 
is apparently accustomed to regard it, at the present moment, as 
his foible, or his privilege, to attempt a wider and more distant 
survey of the trend of movements and the meaning of events 
than the ordinary run of active politicians, has pronounced that 
the twentieth century bids fair to be a period as remarkable for 
an internecine contest for superiority in trade among the 
leading nations of the earth as were the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. And, if we turn from external commerce 
to the more domestic business of our national life, we are con- 
fronted by a whole group of social problems which have for some 
time awaited handling, or will soon require solution. In the 
discussion of both these kinds of questions the economist cannot 
be deemed presumptuous for claiming a large share; and, if he 
himself did not wish or propose to intervene, his aid is tolerably 
certain to be sought by one or more of the parties interested in 
the debate. In this connection the prominence now given to 
Socialism on public platforms is significant. For in economic 
text-books that word of many meanings has for a long time past 
supplied the familiar heading of a section or a chapter; and 
both in longer general treatises on principles, and in a host of 
special essays, the “connotation” and the “denotation” of the 
term, its true significance, and its common application, the real 
conception and the professed purpose of its several advocates, 
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the various plans and divers methods by which they have sought, 
at different times or in different places, to give embodiment to 
their ideas, and the numerous arguments which have been 
advanced and can be urged for and against their theoretical 
notions and their practical proposals, have been described in 
detail, and scrutinised with unsparing and unwearied thorough- 
ness. This rich storehouse of industrious erudition and compre- 
hensive criticism is now being eagerly ransacked by interested 
politicians on the alert for a telling argument or an apt retort, 
and the meditations and conclusions of the study are thus brought 
into the market-place, with or without the approval or the 
acquiescence of their authors. 

One additional illustration I would venture to supply from 
my own experience. During a period, which now embraces 
several years, I have been from time to time employed as an 
examiner in connection with a scheme comprising numerous 
candidates of youthful age drawn from all districts of the country 
and many classes of the population. When I first acted in this 
capacity some twelve or fifteen years ago the number of these 
candidates offering Economics did not much exceed a hundred ; 
but a notable increase has since occurred, and in the present year 
it was my duty to look through upwards of seven hundred papers. 
I do.not know to what immediate cause this large growth should 
be attributed ; and the rapidity, by which it has been lately char- 
acterised, may lend support to the belief that the public interest 
manifestly kindled in one particular economic topic in the past 
few years by discussion of the fiscal question is in some degree 
at least responsible for the change which has been wrought. 

Without embarking on the stormy seas of that tempestuous 
controversy, the suggestion may be hazarded that, not only is 
this debate, however it be settled finally, likely to observe the 
precedent of other popular discussions in the improvement 
brought as a direct result to the special branch of economic 
inquiry with which it is most intimately and obviously connected, 
but it is also not improbable that, raising, as it indubitably has, 
some important issues of an economic character, it should con- 
tribute to attract more general notice on the part of teachers 
and of pupils to economic studies as a whole. It has, in fact, 
produced already a copious literature, containing notable addi- 
tions both to the exposition of economic theory and to the narra- 
tion of economic history ; and in either instance it has succeeded 
in contributing a stimulus more compelling and sustaining than 
could easily be conceived as coming spontaneously from any other 
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source to the minute examination and detailed revision of 
accepted argument and attested record. Such a vexed discussion 
is bound te leave a permanent mark behind when the temporary 
excitement has subsided; and among the more enduring traces 
of its influence it is possible or even likely that the wider diffusion 
of a keener interest in economic study generally may ultimately 
be reckoned. In any case, the particular piece of evidence I 
have mentioned may, I think, be set beside testimony pointing 
in the same direction, which is a matter of more common know- 
ledge and more distinct significance. 

Such is that afforded by the welcome increase which the last 
few years have shown in the number of professorial and lecturing 
posts in Economics established in the several universities, old and 
new, of the United Kingdom. The prosperous career of the 
London School of Economics, the creation of an Economics Tripos 
in the University of Cambridge, and the institution at Oxford 
of a Diploma in Economics, the Faculties of Commerce set on 
foot in your and other universities located in great industrial 
and commercial centres, and, among working-men and women 
in particular, the development of Ruskin College at Oxford by 
the financial help of prominent Trade Unions, and the growth 
in the number of the candidates entering annually for the 
examinations arranged by the Educational Committee of the 
Co-operative Union, may be regarded as constituting in their 
total bulk a mass of evidence of which it would be impossible to 
doubt the drift, while it would not be easy to resist its cumu- 
lative force. 

It will, I think, then, be allowed that definite symptoms 
justify the favouring diagnosis I have formed and submitted to 
your scrutiny. The present temperament and predisposition of 
the general public are encouraging. You will, I have no doubt, 
agree with me that a healthy interest is being effectively aroused 
in economic reasoning and research; and that thereby a new 
rich opportunity is offered to economists which they may turn 
to good or bad account. For it would seem gratuitously mistaken, 
or stubbornly perverse, to interpret those particular “signs of 
the times,” which I have brought to your attention, in any other 
sense than as pointing clearly to an imperative demand for the 
active help of economic study in the explanation and the handling 
of practical affairs. As I understand the indications I have 
noted, it is the practical aspects of economic knowledge which 
have caught and will retain the interest of the public; and 1 
have little scruple in asserting that, unless the bonds connecting 
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thought with conduct can be shown to be both close and firm, 
the promising occasion now presented will be thrust aside or 
torn away. It is because the frequent or large use of mathe- 
matical argument and exposition seems to me designed to exert 
inopportunely a terrifying or disheartening influence in this 
particular connection that I fear the habit among economic 
writers of using what is specially described by them as “tech- 
nical” expression for what I would fain believe can be stated 
adequately in simple speech intelligible to all; and personally, 
I do not hesitate to add, I should consider it worth while to 
sacrifice, if it were necessary, some measure of the exactitude in 
our reasonings and conclusions which this resort to mathematics 
is held to guarantee, in order to attain greater ease and ensure 
more rapidity of general comprehension. 

And so, with what I hope is no ungrudging recognition of the 
past services rendered by economists of mathematical capacity 
and leaning to the development or exposition of some important 
theories, I must confess that I combine some trepidation for the 
future. I do not, of course, dispute the talent or impugn the 
zeal of those with whom I disagree; but I earnestly desire and 
urge that we should not now depart irrevocably from the whole- 
some fashion set by famous exponents of economic knowledge 
in the past, and that our statements should, where possible, be, 
like theirs, such that plain practical men of business and students 
of common calibre and ordinary training could understand and 
follow them with ease. I acknowledge that I myself am not a 
mathematician, and I frankly own that on that account I may be 
disposed to resent the claim that, to be “technical” in Economics 
is necessarily to be mathematical. But for all that I might dis- 
cover a poor consolation in the thought that such mathematics, if 
unconcealed, would be “‘caviare to the general.” With this con- 
clusion I might rest content, were it not that, on the one hand, 
T am by no means anxious to discourage the ordinary citizen 
from economic study, whether elementary or advanced, or to 
ask him to accept in unquestioning faith the pronouncements of 
abstruse authorities he cannot hope to comprehend, and will not 
dare to criticise ; and, on the other hand, traces of this decisive 
inclination towards mathematics can, as I think, now be seen in 
books obviously prepared for the beginner, or for the ordinary 
instruction of the general student. And, finally, it seems to me at 
least, whether I be right or wrong, that such a disposition favours 
the unfortunate idea, not of a closer union, but rather of a compul. 
sory divorce, between economic thought and actual practice. 
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In this respect, at any rate, a less disquieting conclusion can 
be drawn from another tendency of recent economic study. Of 
the wide interest aroused, and the large amount of skilful dili- 
gence applied, in the exploration of economic history during the 
past score or so of years, abundant and convincing evidence is 
forthcoming in the rich additions made to previous stores of 
knowledge. No long argument is requisite to prove the close 
connection of such historical study with actual practice; for, if 
it be true that “history never repeats itself” in identical detail, 
it is no less accurate and pertinent to add that history furnishes 
many lessons, béth of exhortation and of admonition, for those 
who will take the pains to discover and interpret them. And 
the importance which historical study obviously attaches to 
recorded fact has emphasised by its example, as few if any 
logical arguments could do by their mere precept, the continuing 
necessity, if economic reasoning is to be comprehensive and its 
analyses adequate and sure, of testing promising hypothesis and 
plausible conception by their correspondence or their conflict 
with the tangible experience of concrete life. In this way the 
informed and vigorous study of economic history has necessarily 
given special prominence to the practical aspects of Economics. 
It has brought and kept economists in touch with actualities. 
It has invited and compelled them to have close and frequent 
intercourse with men and with affairs. 

Perhaps the most significant result of the fresh zeal thus given 
to economic history has been the new illumination shed on the 
formation and acceptance in succession by our predecessors of 
different varieties of economic thought. With this powerful aid 
placed at our free disposal we are enabled to put the theories 
of past times in their real setting. We can restore the moulding 
circumstances from which they sprang; we can separate what 
may be now considered permanent from what has been already 
proved to be transitory. And thus, from an examination con- 
ducted in this spirit of the large influence manifestly exerted by 
the great economists of a former age upon the practice of their 
day, we can proceed some distance towards a satisfactory con- 
ception of the right relations of present economic thought to 
contemporary conduct. We may not find it possible, perhaps, 
to establish a connection so direct and so authoritative as that pre- 
vailing at the earlier time. We may even think that the 
reproduction of the old position is not desirable. But we 
may none the less discover valid reasons for the assertion that 
now, as then, the practical aspects of Economics have a genuine 
existence, and possess indubitable importance. 
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It will not, I suppose, be questioned by any careful or in- 
structed student of the development of systematic thought on 
economic subjects in this country that, with some reservation, 
the teaching of Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo may be 
represented as having been combined about the middle of the 
nineteenth century into a tolerably compact and consistent 
whole, possessing and exhibiting in common certain characteris- 
tics which can readily be recognised and described. Nor will it, I 
suspect, be doubted by the historian of affairs, that this scheme 
of doctrine was, with some exceptions, cordially accepted by the 
influential educated opinion of the day as the orthodox estab- 
lished faith in social, commercial, and industrial matters, which 
should be forthwith translated into legislation, and should inspire 
and regulate administrative practice. By the strong, nimble 
hands of capable journalists and experienced pamphleteers, the 
prominent tenets of this economic creed were attired in a 
_ sterner, more precise, and more dogmatic garb than that which 

they had worn at their original formulation by their authors. 
Adam Smith, for instance, had recognised significant exceptions 
to the rule of “natural liberty,” which he adopted as the basis 
’ of his intellectual speculations and of his practical programme 
of reform. Malthus, who was by temperament disposed to 
choose a course of reasoning and conduct lying between 
two extremes, had raised express objections to the method of 
conception and of argument favoured by Ricardo, who confessedly 
imagined the “strong cases” which he used, that he might see 
more distinctly the operation under such conditions of the 
principles he was expounding. The dominant influence, in fact, 
of the magisterial mind of Bentham, may be traced in the final 
shape which this body of systematic reflection took in the pages, 
for example, of James Mill’s brief treatise, where, perhaps, the 
statement is at once most concise and least qualified. It there 
most obviously suggests what Bagehot epigrammatically called 
a kind of Euclid, with its accepted axioms and its demonstrated 
propositions. Given certain premisses, certain conclusions fol- 
lowed by inexorable logic. Those premisses were few in number, 
and could be stated briefly; they could be grasped firmly, 
and remembered with exactitude and ease. The conclusions were 
short, precise, and absolute; and the connecting argument was 
no less plain and direct than it was authoritative and admitted 
of no contradiction. The continuous pursuit, under the pervasive 
influence of competition, of their true self-interest by enlight- 
ened educated men would, it was held, conduct inevitably to the 
realisation of the rational and satisfying ideal sought in the 
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promotion of the ultimate and common interests of mankind. 
In the writings of the prevailing school of French economists 
to-day, who, with the logical inclination of their race, are more 
“orthodox” even than the “orthodox” themselves, these 
economic principles are still neatly presented with the apt lucidity 
and the unfailing charm of the French language. 

This terse and circumscribed, but edifying and complacent, 
creed seemed to offer the needed explanation of the new economic 
era, which had been ushered in at the close of the preceding 
century by the Industrial Revolution. It appeared also to lay 
down, with definite precision, the lines which the executive 
Government in its administrative action, and the legislating 
Parliament in its measures of emancipation from cumbrous 
meddling interference with individual liberty, could safely 
pursue. And, although, even while this school of thought was 
dominant, the ugly facts of the real situation in one conspicuous 
region of industrial life compelled the introduction and enact- 
ment of the Factory Laws, which could with difficulty be con- 
strued otherwise than as a violation of the cherished principle 
of laissez-faire, yet such legislation was an exception to the rule 
which then prevailed. It was carried in the teeth of the deter- 
mined opposition of prominent economists. It conflicted with 
their sure convictions and aroused their genuine alarm. They 
anticipated as its outcome the most mischievous results; and 
later explanations, which have sought to reconcile approval of 
these particular departures with adherence to the general stand- 
point, have obviously put some strain on the consistency of those 
who have advanced or have accepted them. The chief legislation 
of their day reflected with fidelity the attitude of the economists, 
and revealed plain traces of their prompting and directing 
influence. 

During the earlier half of the last century three several 
groups of economic problems can be indicated which received in 
turn the attention of the English Parliament. The practical 
solutions given in each case were in harmony with the economic 
faith and the philosophic creed I have described. But the name 
of one individual member of the triad of writers mentioned 
previously can appropriately be linked with the treatment dealt 
respectively to each of the three problems in succession. The 
intimate connection of the Essay on Population with the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1834, the large share taken by Ricardo 
in drafting that Report of the Bullion Committee which ended 
the suspension of cash payments by the Bank of England, and 
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the open confession of his pupilage to Adam Smith by Pitt, who 
began, but was forced by the Napoleonic War to suspend, the 
reform of the national finances, resumed afterwards by Hus- 
kisson, continued by Sir Robert Peel, and carried to its culmin- 
ating point by Gladstone, bear testimony to the conspicuous réle 
filled in turn by each of the three economists in shaping the 
mode in which the growth of pauperism, the management of the 
paper currency, and the simplification of the fiscal system were 
to be handled by Parliaments and Ministers. In each instance * 
it is true that the responsible statesmen actually concerned 
obeyed the characteristically English instinct and tradition of 
treating experimentally the situation by which they were imme- 
. diately confronted ; and, had they been closely questioned, they 
would probably have disowned conscious conformity to the 
dictates of an abstract economic creed. Yet in the steps taken 
in 1834 to arrest the spread of pauperism, as in the removal 
between 1825 and 1860 of the restrictions placed previously on 
trading intercourse by the discredited Mercantile System, we can 
see plain evidence of a robust belief in the entire efficacy of indi- 
vidual initiative, and of a profound distrust of the guidance or 
suggestions of a paternal Government. The sway exerted over 
educated thought by the general doctrines held and propagated 
by the Benthamites can be discerned in these acts no less unmis- 
takably than we can distinguish the personal weight attached 
respectively to the opinion and the counsel of each in turn of 
the three representative economists, whose individual teaching 
harmonised with this embracing philosophic creed. 

The circumstances of the times favoured the reception of 
such views. With the amazing series, rapidly unfolding, of 
mechanical inventions, and the large substitution, first of water, 
and then of steam, in the place of manual labour as the motive- 
power to drive the new machines, with the expansion given to the 
energising and directing force of capital by the elaboration of 
novel modes and the provision of fresh agencies of credit, with the 
extended field opened for the profitable use both of machinery 
and of borrowed capital through the possibility, now realised, of 
manufacture on a vast scale in huge factories employing crowds 
of workers, and the developed opportunity of wider sale of the 
wares produced in distant markets, of which the range was 
limited by the furthest boundaries of the known world, the old 
industrial order was transformed ; and an agricultural revolution, 
hardly less considerable in magnitude or complete in character, 
and certainly not less disturbing in its total influence, accom- 
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panied the changes in manufacturing methods and the alterations 
in trading intercourse. That animating pervasive spirit of 
unresting and unhindered competition, which the older economists 
adopted and employed as the fundamental basis of their developed 
systems of speculative reasoning, and approved and recommended 
as the inspiring and controlling motive of their enabling legis- 
lation, seemed to be in actual fact filling the commercial and 
industrial atmosphere. Its constant omnipresent action— 
whether impelling or resisting, whether destructive or construc- 
tive—offered a satisfying explanation, as it appeared, of what 
would otherwise be hopelessly confused and utterly bewildering 
in thought; and in practice its dominating influence, it was 
held, might be safely trusted to produce order from disorder, to 
undo the effects of past mischief, and to ensure the maximum of 
present and future good. The new Economics, which exerted a 
direct immediate influence on the administration of affairs, was 
as significant a feature of the fresh social era, and the novel 
commercial and industrial régime, as were the factory system, 
the locomotive and the steamship, and the development of 
banking. The teaching of Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo 
found a public willing to receive definite answers to short ques- 
tions, and prepared to acquiesce in or to welcome the authoritative 
settlement of resembling problems by similar direct and final 
methods of procedure. 

But subsequent experience has plainly shown that the 
problems, even then, were not so simple, so easy, or so uniform 
as they were supposed to be, and the solutions tried by the advice 
of the economists have not proved as final and complete as they 
hoped and imagined. Gaps have been discovered since that time 
in the practical principle of laissez-faire; and the economic 
teaching of Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo has undergone 
diligent revision, and been modified in form and substance in 
the interval. When we withdraw the actual setting, in which 
economic history requires us to place the writings of the 
economists of the past, if we would judge them fairly, and 
interpret them correctly, and substitute the altered circumstances 
of the age in which we live, we realise without delay that the 
connection between economic thought and actual practice must 
now be differently conceived and represented. Their terse dog- 
matic treatment of vexed problems is, it is evident, inadmissible. 
The competition, which they postulated, is being obviously 
replaced in many regions of industrial and commercial life by 
combination or monopoly. We have been taught by facts, which 
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cannot be neglected, or refuted, that there may be waste in 
competition. It may be due, for example, to excessive adver- 
tisement of wares for sale. Or again, it may arise from needless 
duplication, caused by a deficiency of organising aptitude, or by 
the lack of adequate or continuing opportunity for the exercise of 
directing skill, in the arrangement of the several processes of 
production. On this and other accounts we are learning that 
the formation of trusts, and similar combinations, for the pur- 
chase and manufacture of materials, and for the disposal of 
finished goods, is no unnatural or improbable result of modern 
conditions of trade and industry. It may even be their necessary 
outcome ; and the attempt to frame some systematic conception 
_ of the probable conduct of monopolists, to which special sections 
or entire chapters have been assigned by recent expositors of 
economic principles, is significant. Not impossibly it may 
herald further more radical transformation. 

And if, passing from their theoretical suppositions to their 
practical advice, we consider that maxim of legislation and 
administrative conduct which, in harmony with their speculative 
reasoning, the economists of the middle of the nineteenth century 
approved and recommended, we are led to no dissimilar a conclu- 
sion on the present relevancy of belief and counsel, which were 
announced with such confidence, and received with such unques- 
tioning respect, in bygone days. For the principle of laissez-faire 
has since been subjected to more searching scrutiny, and tried by 
more rigorous tests. In actual fact the regulation, positive or nega- 
tive, of governments, central or local, is steadily encroaching on 
the sphere of individual independence. The detached, distin- 
guished statesman, indeed, to whom I previously referred, has 
given utterance to the distrust with which he views the probable 
consequences of this movement. In the discussions on the plat- 
form, and in the newspapers and magazines, the more active party 
leaders and their followers are engaged in an endeavour to fix 
the shifting line which severs sane and appropriate social reform 
from the mischief or the peril which will, they think, accompany 
a Socialistic propaganda. But the whole controversy plainly 
shows the distance we have travelled from the position of the 
publicists who popularised the teaching of the old economists. 
For, while a minority may actively object or tacitly dissent, a 
majority, it is evident, holds the view that the direction or restric- 
tion of the State may not hinder, but, on the contrary, may 
advance, or guarantee, in certain circumstances, the freedom of 
the individual. The possibility of conflict between his immediate 
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and his permanent interests, and between the momentary advan- 
tage of himself or of his fellows, and the abiding gain of the larger 
communities to which they belong, meets with warm appreciation, 
and the disabling ignorance, or crippling weakness, of the 
youthful and infirm, are recognised as factors of which full account 
should be taken in estimating the security for lasting public 
welfare offered by observance of the rule of laissez-faire. 

By these and similar considerations we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the practical aspects of Economics have altered sensibly 
since the middle of the preceding century, when a knowledge of 
the authoritative teaching of economic writers of high repute 
was considered part of the necessary equipment of an educated 
man, and an indispensable item in the mental furniture of a 
competent instructed statesman. The journalist was then accus- 
tomed to support his views by reference to the pronouncements 
of McCulloch, or some other prominent disciple of Ricardo; and 
the argument was clinched, and the discussion closed, save in 
exceptional instances, by this appeal. But the requirements of 
the present day are different and the environment has changed ; 
and, if the season is once more at hand when the bearing of 
economic study on practical affairs will again demand and receive 
attention, the attitude of the teacher and the disposition of the 
learner will not be exactly like the relations existing at that 
earlier date. The most notable departure from the older prece- 
dent will, I think, be discovered in the frank acknowledgment 
that further considerations besides those which fall within the 
purview of the economist enter into many, if not most, or all, of 
our present practical decisions. This difference, in a sense, 
embraces and exemplifies the other distinctions which can 
be established. For, while the contribution of the economic 
thinker to the satisfactory settlement of a practical question may 
still be necessary or important, it may be helped, or it may be 
counterbalanced, or outweighed, by counsel received from other 
quarters. For this reason he himself is likely to be less dogmatic 
and authoritative—less quick and terse—in his deliverances ; and 
less exclusive and implicit heed will be paid to his exhortation 
or his admonition. 

Can we, then, attain to a correct and adequate conception of 
the aid which can now be rendered by economic theory and 
economic history to the comprehension and the management of 
practical affairs? If the answer to this question be summarised 
in a single sentence, we may reply that the responsible mission 
and the high prerogative of the scientist have never varied in 
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their substance, although they may have changed in their expres- 
sion. Now, as always, in this department of systematic study 
as elsewhere, it is the duty and the right of the scientific student 
to “see the unseen,” to discern and disclose by the expert use 
of the appropriate instruments of orderly arrangement and 
methodical analysis what the untrained and unassisted vision of 
the ordinary man and the unpractised tyro will fail to observe or 
to appreciate. They will not, at any rate without some such help, 
grasp the full significance of the phenomena by which they are 
confronted. It may be remembered that the adroit French 
writer, Bastiat, used this particular description as applicable, in 
a peculiar measure, to his polemical statement of the special 
controversy in which he was then engaged. But it can legiti- 
mately be given a wider reference, and, thus employed, it becomes 
no empty, idle phrase. If, for example, we direct our notice 
mainly to the study of economic history, it is justifiable 
to say that the economic historian is more concerned 
than the political historian with those forces which lie beneath 
the surface of events, and have originated at some distance from 
the immediate present. His method of narration must neces- 
sarily be philosophic rather than dramatic; for outstanding per- 
sonages and conspicuous and startling incidents seldom appear 
upon his pages, which record the slow, resistless movement of 
deep-seated economic causes advancing steadily from their 
remote beginnings to their ultimate effects. We may form a 
similar conception of the economist, who, directing his inquiries 
to the present rather than the past, is trained in the analysis of 
the impelling or rebutting motives influencing the conduct of 
the men, women, and children, whom he sees around him, doing 
the ordinary business of their daily lives. He is likely to look 
further and to look deeper into the source, the meaning, and the 
purpose of their acts, and to gain a more profound and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the complex interplay of which they con- 
stitute the agents or the subjects, than the casual inexpert 
observer who has been through no preliminary preparation for 
his work. As the microscope and telescope assist the diligent, 
alert spectator of natural phenomena in the heavens above or 
on the earth beneath, bringing within the range of understanding 
vision what is invisible to the naked eye, so the economic insight 
resulting from the ordered study of past history and the methodical 
analysis of existing circumstance is a valuable addition to the 
intellectual machinery placed at the disposal of him whose concern 
is with the affairs of men. It enables him to see what would 
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otherwise remain unseen. It braces and it quickens his natural 
powers of perception. It enlarges and it should assist his judg- 
ment. 

And it is surely to be wished that this instrument should, as 
far as possible, be so simplified that its mechanism can be readily 
understood and easily employed. It is not, I think, to be desired 
that an unnecessary elaboration or refinement should place its 
handling beyond the reach of any but a limited class of selected 
specialists. To such a menace, accompanying some recent 
tendencies of academic study, I have ventured earlier to direct 
your attention ; and I would now add the remark that, from one 
point of view at least, this inclination appears not unlikely to 
revive in a new shape that proneness to authoritative pronounce- 
ment which characterised the earlier economists or their pro- 
minent disciples. But, if I read the history of economic thought 
aright, such an attitude and disposition had an unwholesome 
influence, even at a time when it could, perhaps, plead more justi- 
fication in its behalf. In my opinion, I repeat, it will be an evil 
day for economists, no less than for the public, when economic 
study is treated as a subject set fearfully or jealously apart, 
‘too difficult for the plain man to understand by the exercise of 
moderate pains, and too sacrosanct for the average student to 
approach without arduous preparation; and such a conception 

‘ ean scarcely fail to lead to a complete acknowledged separation 
between economic thought and that practical life in which most 
of us must mainly move. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that the conception of the rela- 
tion between economic study and practical affairs which has been 
indicated is appropriate to a Faculty of Commerce such as that 
established here? A capacity of “seeing the unseen” is often 
thought to be an attribute of the successful man of business. 
The broad idea can be filled in with various detail ; but, while we 
should agree that the manufacturer or trader must not let his 
imagination run away with his discretion, we should also prob- 
ably allow that a gift of insight, which is either so richly 
dowered by natural ability, or has been developed to such aptitude 
and fulness by long practice as to amount to foresight, is gener- 
ally found to have been possessed and exercised by those remark- 
able individuals who have stood out among their fellows in 
mercantile and manufacturing life. In business, at any rate, to 
see deeper and further than colleagues or competitors enables the 
happy owner of this faculty to run successfully risks which others 
are too timid to encounter in the fortunate pursuit of chances which 
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they fail to discover or appreciate, and to notice beforehand and 
escape perils and disasters into which they stumble in blind ignor- 
ance. The business-man, if no one else, should seek assiduously the 
knowledge which will enable him to see what will remain unseen 
by those who have not commanded, or have not used, the oppor- 
tunity afforded of a suitable preliminary training. Such, I take 
it, is the causa causans—the primary occasion and the dominating 
aim—of the new Faculties of Commerce. 
L. L. PRIcE 
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THE GOLD EXCHANGE STANDARD IN THE LIGHT 
OF EXPERIENCE. 


WHEN the Government of British India sought, in 1898, to 
give a fixed gold value to about £120,000,000 in rupee silver, it 
undertook an experiment of great importance to the financial 
world, and one which was naturally viewed in many quarters 
with grave misgivings. The experience of fifteen years which 
have followed that experiment has taught many lessons in 
monetary science. It may, indeed, be said to have blazed a new 
path in the principles of money—at least, in their practical 
application. The effort to raise the coins to a fixed gold value 
by scarcity alone was not successful, but it led to other devices, 
which, imitated or improved upon in Mexico, the Philippines, and 
the Straits Settlements, as well as in India, have created a new 
type of monetary system which has come to bear the title of the 
gold exchange standard. 

The gold exchange standard differs in several respects from 
the limping standard. It has been the product of definite purpose 
and plan in the Philippines and in Mexico and to a certain extent 
in India. While in British India it has been, like the limping 
standard, a compromise with existing conditions, it has there, as 
elsewhere, received a definite form and substance which separated 
it from the limping standard as evolved in France and in other 
countries which found themselves with a large amount of legal 
tender silver on their hands when the metal had fallen below 
the official parity. There are two other essential differences 
between the limping standard and the gold exchange standard. 
One is that the gold exchange standard contemplates a circula- 
tion of token coins of silver without any necessary concurrent 
circulation of gold or paper. The other is that the gold exchange 
standard contemplates definite and comprehensive measures to 
maintain the value of the token coins at par with gold instead of 
relying purely upon custom and scarcity to give them value. 

The essential principle upon which the exchange standard has 
been established is that the value of money is governed by the 
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law of supply and demand. So long as supply was indefinite and 
excessive, as under the system of the free coinage of silver, there 
was no way of preventing safely and effectively the decline in the 
gold value of the coins to the bullion value of their silver contents. 
The moment, however, that Government undertook to limit the 
supply of coins to the demand for them, it took an important step 
to separate their value from that of their bullion contents and 
to give them a value based upon the demand for them as money 
signs required for carrying on exchanges. Strangely enough, 
while this principle had been in operation for many years in the 
case of subsidiary coins, its bearing upon the use of silver in 
countries where the standard had been depreciating was not clearly 
comprehended until within recent years. Those who understood 
the principle doubted its sufficiency to give a fixed value to silver 
coins as the sole medium of exchange, or they distrusted the 
ability of any Government to judge accurately the number of 
coins required. 

Upon the latter point they would have been correct if depend- 
ence had been placed upon guesswork or any empirical method of 
determining the amount needed. It remained to find the true 
solution of the problem by so regulating the quantity of the 
coins that it would respond automatically to the demands of 
trade. The correct method of doing this is through the system 
of exchange funds. As this system is operated in the Philip- 
pines, it is not possible to obtain gold coin for silver except in 
small quantities; but it is possible always to obtain drafts upon 
New York at par, plus the usual charges for exchange between 
gold standard countries. These drafts have to be purchased with 
actual silver coin or coin certificates. In either case the coins and 
certificates are, by the requirements of the coinage law, held in 
the Philippine Treasury. The law does not permit their deposit 
by the Treasury in current account at a bank, which would turn 
them back into the general circulation. 

For practical purposes the volume of currency in circulation 
is contracted to the same extent as if a corresponding amount of 
gold were taken from the circulation for export. When the 
current turns and rates for money become high in the Philip- 
pines, Philippine currency can be released for local circulation 
by the purchase in New York from the gold standard fund of 
bills upon the Philippine Treasury. The rule of locking up the 
proceeds of the sale of bills is not rigidly applied to the funds 
in New York, because the influence of the Philippine purchases 
upon the local circulation there would be insignificant. On the 
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contrary, the Government obtains a generous interest rate, which 
has at times been as high as four per cent., upon the deposit of 
Philippine funds with New York bankers. During the stress of 
the autumn of 1907 considerable transfers of capital were made 
from Manila to New York by means of the purchase of New York 
drafts from the Philippine Treasury. ‘The process, often repeated 
even under less serious pressure, clearly shows that the monetary 
system of the Philippines is linked to gold, and that capital can 
be freely transferred upon a gold basis between Manila and other 
markets. 

The experience of fifteen years since the free coinage of rupees 
was first suspended in British India, of five years since the new 
system was established in the Philippines, and of nearly four years 
since it was in operation in Mexico, have settled most of the 
doubts which were felt when the experiment was undertaken in 
India. In the first place, it has been made clear that the value 
of the coins in exchange, as fixed by law, has not been influenced 
by variations in the price of silver bullion. This statement, of 
course, applies only to one side of the problem—the fall of the 
gold value of the silver in the coin below its face value. It 
would not be possible under any system yet discovered, except 
such uneconomic devices as prohibiting exportation, to prevent 
the disappearance of silver coins when the value of their contents 
rises above their legal value in exchange. Both the Philippines 
and Mexico have faced this menace to their monetary circula- 
tion since their systems were inaugurated, but both have suc- 
ceeded in removing it. In the Philippines the contents of the 
silver unit—the peso—was reduced in 1906 from about 371 grains 
to 247 grains in pure silver. The amount fixed by the law of 
1903 was practically the same as the contents of the old Mexican 
dollar. The adoption of a coin of this weight was caused partly 
by the desire to avoid the distrust which some feared might arise 
from reducing the weight. At the time of the passage of the 
law, moreover, the price of silver was nearly at the lowest point 
in its history, having touched the minimum of 21—11/16 pence in 
January, 1903, and being at an average price of 223 pence in 
March. The adoption of so heavy a coin, however, was not in 
accordance with the original recommendation made by the present 
writer to the War Department in November, 1901. The weight 
then recommended was 385 grains, nine-tenths fine, or about 
347 grains of pure silver. 

In Mexico the rise of the silver coins above the legal gold 
value proved a blessing in disguise. It enabled Mexico to go 
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almost to an absolute gold standard by selling her silver at a 
premium. From May Ist, 1905, to October 22nd, 1907, the 
old silver piasters were exported to the amount of $85,956,202, 
while gold coinage was executed to the amount of $71,646,500 
(about £7 ,200,000).1_ The gold has gone chiefly into the reserves 
of the banks, which have in circulation about $95,000,000 in 
notes. Gold holdings of the banks, which were only $15,832,840 
in January, 1906, were $54,165,483 in October, 1907, while silver 
holdings declined over the same period from $49,781,155 to 
$14,399 924.2 This influx of gold came about because silver at 
33 pence was above the Mexican coinage ratio of about 32 to 1, 
and much of it was sold by the Commission on Money and 
Exchange at a direct profit to the Mexican Treasury. In view 
of the subsequent fall in silver below 23 pence, at which rate 
Mexico is in a position to replenish her supply of subsidiary 
coinage, her statesmen may claim the credit of following the 
great rule of profit in the commercial world as well as on the 
stock exchange—to sell when things are dear and to buy when 
things are cheap. 

The coincidence in the rise of silver and the adoption of the 
Mexican monetary reform in 1905 was in some degree accidental. 
It facilitated the reform, not only by introducing gold, but by 
removing the objections which would otherwise have been heard 
from the miners of silver to the rise in gold wages which would 
have accompanied a fixing of the exchange at a point above the 
value of silver bullion. It was the intention of the Mexican 
Government, however, to proceed resolutely, though deliberately, 
to a fixed exchange, and they would undoubtedly have accom- 
plished this result, even if they had not been aided by the rise 
in the value of silver. Its subsequent fall has in no wise im- 
paired the stability of the gold standard. 

Some fears were expressed in the Philippines as to the willing- 
ness of the natives and of Chinese traders to accept a silver coin 
at a gold value fixed by law which was obviously above its value 
as bullion. This difficulty has proved almost negligible. Silver 
within less than three years has been above 33 pence per ounce 
and below 23 pence. It is doubtful if the Government officials in 
India or the Philippines have so much as taken note of the daily 
fluctuations since the price dropped below the legal parity of the 
coins, and it is certain that the exchange value of the coins has 

1 Le Marché Financier en 1907-8, p. 711. 


2 These figures are from the annual Budget statements of the Minister of 
Finance. 
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been in no wise impaired by their fall in bullion value. When 
the last reduction was made in the weight and fineness of the 
Philippine coins, lowering by almost thirty per cent. their silver 
contents, the precaution was taken of advising the public by 
means of an official circular, translated into the various languages 
and dialects of the Islands, why the change had been made, and 
that it would not affect the exchange value of the coins. Pro- 
vincial and municipal treasurers were also directed to carry on 
a campaign of education among the people by way of explaining 
the character and effect of the change. The greatest menace to 
the value of the new coins lay with the Chinese, for in China for 
many hundreds of years local bankers and merchants have adhered 
to the rule that a coin derived no value from the stamp, but was 
worth just what it would fetch on the scales. The Chinese 
traders at first undertook to discriminate in this manner against 
the new coins of the Philippines. In some cases they refused to 
receive them except at a discount varying from twenty to forty 
per cent. They also offered 1:05 in the new coins for 1°00 in 
the old, evidently in the hope of exporting the old at a profit 
while they continued to be worth as bullion more than their legal 
gold value. The success of this discrimination was local and 
extremely short-lived. The first consignment of the new coins 
reached Manila on May 4th, 1907, and when the Treasurer of 
the Islands prepared his annual report on October 15th, 1907, he 
was able to make the following statement of conditions :— 

At this time, October 15th, the new coin is accepted without 
question in every part of the Islands, and no reports or complaints 
have been received for the past two months as to discounting it, 
and, so far as can be ascertained, no premium is now paid for the 
old coin. In fact, the demand for the new coin for exchange pur- 
poses has so far exceeded the supply that it became necessary to 
withdraw nearly half a million of the new pesos from the banks to 
meet the requisitions therefor from the provinces. 

The hesitation which prevailed, therefore, in many quarters 
in regard to the ability of a Government to overcome the con- 
servatism of the East in its preference for coins of full bullion 
value has not been warranted by events. This demonstration is 
of importance if the exchange standard is to be considered for 
China. At present the Government of China is not perhaps 
strong enough and sufficiently centralised to assure its subjects 
that it can give a definite gold value to a token coin and main- 
tain it honestly and efficiently. The trial of the system, how- 
ever, in the Philippines, in British India, and in the Straits 
Settlements, in all of which there are many Chinese, has 
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probably so far cleared the air upon this point that the Chinese 
Imperial Government would be able to establish the gold exchange 
system if it did so under sufficient guarantees to the financial 
world that it would be honestly and intelligently maintained. 

Next in importance to the settlement of this question of 
native willingness to accept the new system may be considered 
the degree of difficulty in maintaining it. It is not surprising, 
perhaps, that when it was proposed in an incomplete form for 
British India, it should have been denounced as a “fair weather” 
device—“a leap in the dark,” which would not stand the test of 
business depression, deficient crops, and an unfavourable balance 
of trade.? 

The most serious difficulty which has been foreseen by critics 
of the gold exchange system relates to the sufficiency of the 
exchange funds. Up to the period of the general panic of 1907 
and the crop failure in India in the spring of 1908, it might fairly 
be said, perhaps, that the system had not been subjected to any 
but “fair weather” conditions. The experience of India, how- 
ever, has thrown striking light upon the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the system in time of stress. The test in India has 
been of such magnitude, moreover, that its results are much 
more conclusive than any test which might have been afforded 
in a smaller country dealing with a less enormous mass of token 
coins. If the test had come before the exchange funds had 
acquired a respectable size, the system might have been allowed 
to break down, through timidity and delay in taking proper 
measures of protection, and discredit have thus been cast upon it 
before it had been fairly tried. 

What happened in India was that the failure of the crops 
deprived the country of the usual means of compensating by 
exports the heavy imports of foreign goods which had been con- 
tracted for. It became necessary, under the settled principles 
of exchange, to find gold to fill the gap. Usually the exchange 
account substantially balanced itself by the sale in London of 
Council drafts upon the Indian Government to obtain gold to pay 
the interest on the debt held in England. These drafts were 
purchased by importers in London, and used to pay for the Indian 
crops; but all through the spring of 1908 purchasers for drafts 
failed to appear, because there had been no considerable exports 
of Indian crops to be paid for. Hence Council drafts were 
without a market, and for a moment it seemed that the link 


1 For some of these doubts see London Bankers’ Magazine, October, 1908, 
LXXXVI., 4365. 
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which bound the Indian monetary system to the gold market of 
London had been severed, and that the silver rupee might drop 
as disastrously as the Mexican dollar before its free coinage was 
suspended. This would have added the influence of an appalling 
disaster to the burden already imposed upon Indian finance by 
the failure of the crops, for it would have compelled the Indian 
importer of English goods to find a greatly increased number of 
rupees to meet his gold obligations in London. Obviously, it was 
a disaster which, if it had occurred, would have invited the 
bankruptcy of the country, reflected lasting disgrace upon 
English financial foresight, and perhaps even have led to 
organised revolt. 

The Indian Government had available for meeting the crisis 
about £18,500,000, principally invested in securities in London. 
This fund, known as the gold standard reserve, was distinct from 
the currency reserve, consisting of gold received for currency 
notes, which amounted in the spring of 1908 to about £12,000,000. 
It was against the former fund that the Indian Government felt 
compelled to offer to sell exchange in India. Such offers were 
made for a time in limited amounts of £500,000 each, but they 
proved substantially adequate for meeting the demand, and by 
early summer the demand fell below the supply. The offer of 
exchange in this form for rupees maintained the value of the 
rupee coinage, contracted the amount of rupees in circulation in 
India, and enabled the Indian merchants to meet their obligations 
without the loss which they must have suffered if the currency 
had been allowed to depreciate in gold value. The actual sales 
of bills upon the exchange funds in London reached, between 
March 26th and August 13th, 1908, the considerable total of 
£8,058,000. Of this amount about £2,000,000 was taken from 
the currency reserve in gold, which was “earmarked” at the 
Bank of England, incidentally affording a relief to the London 
money market which was keenly appreciated. Most of the 
remainder was obtained by the sale of securities to an amount 
which reduced such holdings from £14,019,676 on March 31st to 
£9,415,708 on July 3lst. 

The test to which the Indian system, as the most important 
example of the gold exchange standard, was thus subjected was 
perhaps of a higher importance than was realised by those in the 
thick of the conflict. It was plainly intimated, however, in the 
annual report on financial conditions for 1908 that, if necessary, 
the Indian Government would have issued short-dated securities 
in order to still further replenish the exchange funds in London. 
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This would have been the true means of meeting the situation if 
the existing fund had been unduly impaired. The argument 
against it would have been that the demand was indefinite, and 
might become so large as to be unmanageable. The fact that the 
demand for exchange was met without the issue of new securities 
and without trenching upon the reserve funds beyond the amount 
of £8,000,000 out of £18,500,000 affords pretty strong evidence 
that there is a natural limit to such demands. 

It is in this principle, that there is a natural limit to the 
possible drain upon the exchange funds, that the security of the 
new system lies. It is this principle, buttressed by the experi- 
ence of India, Mexico, and the Philippines, which meets the 
argument made in the criticisms of M. Arnauné, Director of the 
French Mint; Professor Bertrand Nogaro; and the more guarded 
and judicial analysis of M. Marcel Détieux: that the exchange 
system might be imperilled by an adverse balance of trade.’ It 
is only the supply of local currency on the margin of possible 
export demands which needs to be safeguarded. The  sub- 
stratum, which can never leave the country unless under the 
influence of an almost inconceivable economic cataclysm, is 
analogous in some respects to the “authorised” circulation of the 
Bank of England. It represents the irreducible minimum below 
which the local need for currency can never fall. If the supply 
on the margin of the international exchange movement is ade- 
quately guarded, then the whole system is secure. If it were 
conceivable that the demand for exchange would equal the whole 
amount of the local currency, or even the half of it, then it would 
be necessary to maintain exchange funds equal to the whole 
amount of token coins or the half of them in order to insure 
safety. But obviously this could never be the case. 

This argument against the exchange standard is only a repeti- 
tion of the dilemma sometimes presented by untrained minds in 
regard to bank-notes : what would happen if all the notes should 
be presented at one time for redemption? That question has 
been answered by banking experience; the question in regard 
to the gold exchange system has been and must be answered by 
experience in substantially the same manner. No country can 
be subjected to such stress as to consent to part with its entire 

1 Responsibility for the suggestions of M. Nogaro, Le Marché Financier en 
1907-8, p. 714, is disavowed by the editor, M. Raffalovich. M. Nogaro returns to 
the attack in an elaborate article in La Revue Economique Internationale for 
September, 1908, pp. 492-518. The discussion of M. Détieux is contained in his 


able work La Question Monétaire en Indo-Chine, in which he urges the establish- 
ment of the Philippine system in Indo-China. 
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monetary circulation, or even the half of it. On the contrary, 
every influence which tends to contract the circulation tends to 
create a condition which makes further contraction more difficult. 
Rates for the loan of money are affected, prices of imported goods 
are influenced, imports fall off and exports increase, and inevit- 
ably in the modern money market local equilibrium is restored, 
often with considerable strain, but none the less without pulling 
down the pillars of the financial temple. 

The experience of last spring in India proves the adequacy 
of a reserve of fifteen or twenty per cent. of the circulation to 
maintain the steady parity of a token coinage. There is apparently 
no evidence that serious distrust of the rupee arose, even when the 
Government was hesitating as to just what steps should be taken 
to meet the demand for exchange. Even if such distrust had 
arisen, however, it could have expressed itself through financial 
channels only by the demand for drafts on London. These would 
not have been very valuable to the average local tradesman except 
as he was able to sell them back again to the banks for the very 
rupees which had aroused his distrust. In this respect the gold 
exchange standard may be said to put a brake upon the disposi- 
tion to export currency from fear alone, when the exportation 
is not demanded by the balance of trade. 

If any mistake was made in the management of the Indian 
currency, it was in the investment of too large a proportion of 
the gold standard reserve in securities. While investment in 
securities is naturally attractive because of the income earned, 
and while it is not subject to just criticism while kept within 
certain limits, the possession of actual gold to a considerable 
amount is highly desirable. It would not be necessary, perhaps, 
that such gold should be “earmarked.” If the Indian Govern- 
ment had a large deposit account in such an institution as the 
Union of London and Smith’s Bank, or the London City and 
Midland, it would possess for the purposes of the Indian Govern- 
ment the character of gold. Drafts against such a deposit could 
be sold without the discount or delay which might be required 
in disposing of securities. It seems highly desirable, therefore, 
in spite of the prudence with which the recent pressure was met, 
that at least thirty or forty per cent. of the gold standard reserve 
should in the future be kept either in “earmarked” gold or in 
the form of demand deposits. 

In the case of the Philippine Islands the reserve is not “ear- 
marked,” but is at present entirely in the form of deposits with 
New York bankers. The problem in the Philippines is really 
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child’s play compared to that in British India. The entire cir- 
culation of the Philippine Islands is about 40,000,000 pesos 
(£4,000,000), against which a large reserve has accumulated as 
the result of the recoinage at a reduced rate as well as by the 
profits on the original coinage. It is hardly conceivable that an 
emergency would arise which would impair this reserve ; but if 
this should occur, the scratch of a pen in Washington would 
remedy the situation. This would be accomplished by depositing 
gold or its equivalent in the exchange fund in New York to the 
credit of the war and navy, and placing an equivalent amount of 
local currency at the command of the military forces in the Philip- 
pines. Such a deposit would operate to increase the resources at 
the command of military disbursing officers in the Islands without 
increasing the amount actually in circulation until the occasion 
arose to disburse it. The Panama currency has been steadily 
maintained at par by friendly interchanges of this sort, even with 
a very insignificant official exchange fund. No Governor of the 
Philippines, therefore, need have any fear of his ability to main- 
tain the parity of the Philippine coinage. 

Whether the exchange standard would stand the strain of a 
great war is yet to be subjected to practical test. It may be 
said, however, that its capacity to meet such a test would run 
upon: all fours with the capacity of any monetary system which 
does not consist exclusively of gold coin. The experience of 
France in the war with Prussia seemed to justify the suspension 
of specie payments for the purpose of husbanding the national 
stock of gold. The history of the Spanish exchange, where the 
coins have followed the value of .the bank-notes instead of that 
of silver bullion, is another case in point. Both Russia and 
Japan, however, in the war of 1904-5, succeeded in maintaining 
complete convertibility of their bank-notes. There is no reason 
why the gold exchange standard should not be successfully main- 
tained so long as the country where it was established retained its 
national independence and pursued a sound financial policy. The 
issue of large amounts of debt would not in itself impair the 
stability of the standard, unless the Government, in order to 
obtain gold, ravished the exchange funds in financial centres. The 
questions involved would be substantially the same as those 
involved in maintaining the parity of bank-notes or paper money : 
first, the disposition of the Government to maintain its credit; 
secondly, the resources which the Government was able to com- 
mand. Without either good intentions or monetary resources, 
the monetary system, along with the fiscal system, would break 
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down. It is not apparent, however, that a country operating 
upon the gold exchange system would find any greater difficulty 
in maintaining the system than the Bank of Japan had in main- 
taining the convertibility of its notes during the war with Russia. 

If there were a disposition in time of war to transfer capital 
abroad by excessive demands upon the exchange funds, it could 
be counteracted in three ways. One would be the automatic 
influence of the deficiency of currency which would arise at home. 
Another would be the issue of loans abroad, from which exchange 
demands could be met. A third would be the deliberate eleva- 
tion by a small percentage of the charge for exchange. This 
would amount to a slight depreciation in the currency, but if 
kept within prudent bounds, it would probably permit the main- 
tenance of an adequate circulation without disturbance to local 
prices and without even a theoretical depression below the 2 or 
24 per cent. which affected the notes of the Bank of France in 
the war of 1870. 

The gold exchange system may indeed be said to be an exten- 
sion of the banknote system to token coins. The token coin is, 
in effect, a metallic bank-note, whose maintenance at gold par is 
subject to the rules of sound banking. Its advantages over the 
bank-note in undeveloped countries are that it conforms to a strong 
prejudice in favour of “hard money,” not subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of tropical climes, and that the output can be more safely 
regulated, where new coins are issued only for gold, than where 
a bank may increase its note issues to take over assets of specu- 
lative or doubtful character. In the advanced countries, with a 
highly organised credit system, gold, and gold alone, is the proper 
form of full legal tender coin ; but in the less advanced countries 
of the Orient silver token coins have the advantage that they 
conform in size and denominations to the small scale of local 
transactions, that they are not so rapidly absorbed by hoarding, 
and that their very non-exportability enables the Government to 
keep in circulation a quantity of currency which might under a 
different system be drained away to richer countries, and leave 
the community denuded of an adequate medium for carrying 


on exchanges. 
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THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE POLICY OF THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BANK. 


THE monetary system of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
has, during the last few years, aroused general interest in economic 
circles both at home and abroad. ‘Theorists were first attracted 
to this question by Prof. G. F. Knapp’s excellent work,’ which 
found as many ardent admirers as opponents. In the recent 
bank enquéte instituted by the German Government this subject 
was exhaustively treated. Under such circumstances, it may not 
be out of place to devote a little attention to this question, 
removing the numerous misconceptions both in the monarchy 
and abroad. 

I. According to the law paper currency is still the standard 
currency, for the legal tender of the Austro-Hungarian Bank is 
inconvertible. In 1892, it is true, a number of legislative 
measures were taken in order to pave the way for gold currency. 
One such measure obliges the said bank to buy any quantity of 
gold offered to it at the rate of k. 3,280 per 1 kilo pure gold (less 
2 kronen for coining), thus hindering once and for all any 
increase in the value of the Austro-Hungarian standard with 
respect to gold. Since that time pure gold can not be valued 
at less than k. 3,278 per kilo in Austria-Hungary, for should it 
decline the bank must continue purchasing until the price rises 
again to par. A further measure, which was actually carried out, 
was the coining of gold, silver, nickel, and bronze coins. The 
old silver coins were withdrawn from the market, only the silver 
gulden remains, and even to-day it has unlimited legal tender 
quality. Since 1879 the silver gulden has been coined for account 
of the State only; in 1892 the coining was stopped, and at the 
moment (November, 1908) there are about 300 million kronen 
of such gulden in the monarchy. ‘This stock will very shortly 
be reduced by 28 million kronen, which will be recoined into 
5 kronen pieces to meet the increasing demand for these coins. 
The 5 kronen pieces are, however, tokens ; their coinage is limited, 


' Staatliche Theorie des Geldes, Leipsic, 1905, pp. 249-252, 377-394. 
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and no private person can be compelled to accept more than 
k. 250 in such coins as payment. Since the beginning of 1908 the 
bank has been withdrawing the silver guldens and storing them 
in its cellars. These silver guldens will be gradually recoined 
into small coins, for, since wages have continually risen, the 
demand for fractional coins is especially great. Considering the 
unlimited legal tender quality of the silver gulden, the currency 
of Austria-Hungary must still be taken as a “limping standard,” 
even were the bank-notes redeemable, just as the French currency 
must be described owing to the unlimited legal tender quality of 
the 5 franc piece. 

In 1892 another very important measure was taken, viz., the 
redemption of the Government paper currency, e.g., legal tender 
notes issued by the Government. The Government raised a great 
loan and handed over the proceeds in gold to the bank to enable 
it to redeem the Government paper currency for account of the 
State. This has actually been done, and to-day Government 
paper currency is a thing of the past. 

The bank, however, did not give gold for this Government 
paper currency, but banknotes, and in part silver guldens and 
silver fractional coins; the gold was retained as cover for the 
banknotes. In place of the not redeemable legal tender Govern- 
ment notes, not redeemable bank-notes have been substituted. 
Whereas the old Government paper currency was not covered, 
the bank-notes are partly covered by metal, bills, and loans, as 
in other Continental states. 

To perfect the transition to a gold currency and thus finish 
the projected reform instituted in 1892, the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank ought to have been obliged to redeem its notes in gold 
when required. The law, however, has not yet prescribed such 
a procedure. Nevertheless, both the Government and the bank 
have not lost sight of this point. The latter, especially, has done 
its utmost to augment continually its gold reserves. Besides the 
gold it possessed previous to 1892, and that already mentioned, 
which the Governments of both Austria and Hungary transferred 
for the redemption of the paper currency, it has also been able 
to purchase larger quantities of gold favoured by the extremely 
good rates of exchange existing for a number of years. On the 
7th of December, 1908, the gold reserve of the bank amounted 
to 1,135 million kronen; being only surpassed by the Bank of 
France and the Russian States Bank. But the bank did not 
stop at the mere accumulation of gold, but endeavoured to acquire 
a great number of bills payable in gold. 


————S 
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The bank is obliged to cover its notes in circulation by at 
least 40 per cent. metal. As metallic cover the law recognises 
gold coins, coined in Austria or Hungary, gold bullion and 
foreign gold coins, further Austrian and Hungarian silver guldens 
and fractional coins. For the so-called metallic cover of the notes 
in circulation are also recognised bills on foreign places, payable 
in gold within three months, and provided by at least two signa- 
tures of well-known endorsers, further foreign bank-notes payable 
on demand in gold, the two together in the aggregate 60 million 
kronen. The other part of the cover has to be discounted bills 
and warrants, and loans against security. The bank is permitted 
to include also in this part of the cover foreign gold bills and 
gold notes. As soon as the notes in circulation exceed the metal 
reserves, prescribed by law, by more than 400 million kronen, 
the bank is obliged to pay a tax of 5 per cent. of the surplus. 
This latter clause is analogous to the German bank law. 

Since 1899 the bank is also entitled to have assets abroad and 
to draw cheques, &c., on them. 

Under such legal circumstances the bank could very easily 
acquire great amounts of foreign bills and assets abroad. The 
gold lying in the bank’s cellars does not bear any interest, but, 
as soon as a part of it is exchanged for bills on Berlin or London 
—the bank is allowed to do so to the extent mentioned above— 
it yields interest. 

II. The bank having in this manner increased its gold 
reserves and accumulated a great stock of foreign bills payable 
in gold, it took a further important step in 1896 to stabilise 
the foreign exchanges; it began to sell bills on foreign markets 
without reserve at a price which would be lower than the above 
gold point after the introduction of the gold currency. The sole 
aim of the bank since then has always been to maintain a large 
stock of foreign assets payable at demand to enable it to satisfy 
any demand whatever that may be made, and in this respect 
has been very successful. It could sell bills on London or Berlin 
under such conditions that the exchange never rose above 
the par higher than it rises in countries with a perfect gold 
currency, and in which the bank-notes are redeemable at 
demand. 

In August, 1901, the bank went still further, and began to 
issue gold coins of k. 20 and k. 10, and discounted bills and 
granted loans partly in gold instead of notes, and transferred 
gold to the Treasury for the salaries of their officials and other 
Government payments. This change found but little sympathy 
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among the public. For more than half a century only paper 
money circulated in both halves of the realm, and everybody got 
so accustomed to it that they were but little at home with the 
gold coins. Even to-day the public prefer bank-notes to gold, 
and those gold coins issued soon find their way back into the 
bank. The bank, however, constantly sets them in circulation 
again, only to have them returned shortly afterwards. From 
August, 1901, to the end of 1907 the bank gave out 1,616°4 million 
kronen, 1,381-:7 of which returned by the 31st December, 1907, 
only 234°7 million kronen remaining out of the bank. Of this 
latter amount only a part is in actual circulation, the rest being 
either in the State pay offices, at the private banks, or at the 
railway offices. 

The state of things to-day is about as follows :— 

The bank, it is true, is not compelled by the law to redeem 
its notes, but in fact it is always ready to do so. For home 
purposes gold is seldom, if ever, withdrawn, for—as mentioned— 
the public cannot break themselves of the use of bank-notes and 
silver coins for small and moderate payments, and then, again, 
cheques of the joint stock banks and the postal cheque service, 
as well as the clearing service of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, 
are all becoming more in vogue from year to year. As a rule 
the bank is not called upon either to issue gold for payments 
abroad; this is merely because it always sells foreign bills at 
such a price that it is cheaper to purchase and forward cheques 
or bills than gold. The monarchy enjoys in this way every 
advantage of a gold currency, while it is able to carry on the 
circulation with a medium the least expensive. 

It is clear to everybody that the Austrian monetary system is 
thus aimost that ideal which David Ricardo once upheld.’ The 
Austrian system differs but in two points from that of the great 
master of political economy. One is of small importance. 
Ricardo wished to avoid the use of gold coinage as a medium of 
circulation, and, as he presumed that if everybody had the choice 
of using £1, £2, or £5 notes or gold, they would naturally prefer 
the latter, he saw no other way of preventing this than by 
subjecting the bank to the delivery of uncoined gold or silver, 
at the Mint standard and price, in exchange for their notes 
instead of the delivery of guineas. With the above-described 
habits of the public here such a restriction is superfluous ; even 
were the bank compelled to exchange the notes for gold, 


1 Ricardo, Proposals fur an Economical and Safe Currency. London. 1816. 
Section IV. 
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people would prefer to use paper to gold, as is the case nowadays 
where the bank willingly pays notes in gold. 

The second difference is of more importance, still not one of 
principle. It is that the bank keeps a great part of the cover for 
its notes not in actual gold but in foreign gold bills, and besides, 
to meet its other daily obligations, holds a further stock of 
foreign bills and other foreign assets at short notice; further, 
that the bank sells such foreign bills to those wishing to make 
payments abroad, and consequently the bankers and merchants 
do not want gold, but bills and cheques, to pay debts or to loan 
money abroad. Should the foreign bills or other assets abroad 
in possession of Austrians and Hungarians prove insufficient to 
cover the bills drawn on inland places and the cheques in foreign 
hands, then the bank exports gold on its own account. The gold 
is exported betimes, and bills acquired for it which the bank then 
gives in exchange for its notes. 

This policy of the bank has been the cause that the rate of 
exchange in Austria-Hungary does not fluctuate as in other 
countries. This seems only natural, for to-day Austria-Hungary 
actually has a gold currency, although not de jure, because for 
more than twelve years the bank has voluntarily paid in gold 
or gold bills. 

The bank having succeeded for so many years always to keep 
a sufficient stock of gold and foreign assets to meet any possible 
calls made on it, it must be concluded that the bank will also 
be able to pay its notes in gold on demand should the law prescribe 
it. Such a prescription would only alter the face of things in 
one respect, viz., that, whereas the bank redeems its notes nowa- 
days voluntarily, it would in future merely follow the demands 
of the law. But even then gold would not be taken by the public 
for home payments, though the bank is empowered to issue 
small notes.1 Should the law prescribe payment in specie, the 
bank can still buy foreign bills for its portfolio, and offer them 
at prices below the export prices, so that bills are used for sending 
money abroad instead of bullion or gold coin. 

III. Nevertheless, numerous protests are made in Austria 
against the legal payment in gold for the following reasons, 
which must be considered. It is asserted that the discount rate 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank has been lower and changed less 


1 Nowadays kronen 20 notes may be given out at any time under the same con- 
ditions as k. 50, k. 100, and k. 1,000 notes ; on the other hand, k. 10 notes may only 
be issued in the aggregate of 160 million kronen, and then if specially covered 
in full by gold. 
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than the foreign note banks. This is doubtless correct. The 
rate of discount of the Austro-Hungarian Bank was, as the follow- 
ing table shows, always lower during the last few years than that 
of the German Reichsbank, and often lower than that of the 
Bank of England, whereby we must not overlook the fact that 
the Bank of England also discounts below its official rate; the 
Austro-Hungarian and the German Reichsbank never do so. 
The yearly average of the bank discount rates was :— 











Year. Bank of England. — heaton Seger 
1903 3°75 3°84 3°50 
1904 3°64 4°84 3:50 
1905 3-01 Pon “ 
1906 4:27 515 4°33 
ee. ae oe 4°93 6-03 4-89 




















The great stability of the discount rate of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank is especially remarkable. It never rises as high 
as the German or English, nor falls so low. Even in the critical 
November days of 1907, when the Bank of England increased 
its rate to 7 per cent., the German Reichsbank to 74 per cent., 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank did not exceed 6 per cent. On the 
other hand, its rate of interest has never fallen below 34 per cent. 
From 1892 till 1907 included, the Bank of England altered its 
discount seventy-four times, the German Reichsbank fifty-seven, 
and the Austro-Hungarian Bank only twenty-one times. 

The private discount rate, too, is not always higher than 
Berlin and London, often even lower. This was distinctly 
perceptible during the crises in the last quarter of 1907, when 
in November the private rate for three months’ bills, on an 
average, was Vienna 5°28 per cent., Berlin 662 per cent., and 
London 6°54 per cent. 

If the Austro-Hungarian Bank were legally constrained to 
redeem in gold, the opponents of such a measure maintain that 
the discount rate in Austria would always have to be higher than 
abroad, for the monarchy has foreign obligations, and must neces- 
sarily entice her foreign creditors by a higher rate to leave their 
money in Austria-Hungary. The suspension of the gold 
payments had the advantage of the bank being empowered to 
pay in cash if it wish, or, in other words, redeem its notes in 
gold or gold bills, but by no means compelled to do so. Importers 
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wishing to pay for goods bought abroad, and those’ who have to 
pay the interest and amortisation quota on foreign loans could 
always get the desired amounts from the bank at any time in 
gold bills or cheques. On the other hand, by refusing to 
sell bills when wanted merely for the purpose of sending capital 
abroad to profit by the higher rate of discount, the Bank would 
be protected against losmg large sums of gold, and can 
easily maintain a lower rate than the foreign banks. Presuming 
the legal prescription of gold payments the bank would be forced 
to participate in the international fight for gold like other banks, 
and as an only protection against attacks on its gold reserves 
raise the discount rate. In favour of industry and agriculture an 
increase of the interest on the home market must, however, be 
avoided at all costs. 

This theory, which is supported by nearly every political 
party in Austria, is, however, entirely false. 

First of all, it is not at all true that the bank refuses to deliver 
bills and gold if it thinks they are for investments abroad. Far 
from upholding such a policy the bank sends money itself abroad 
when the market appears to be favourable. If the momentary 
home demand is small and the gold reserves in the bank fairly 
large, the bank exchanges a part of its reserves for foreign bills 
in order to procure, in this way, interest on its capital, which 
otherwise would lie idle in its cellars. The moment greater 
demands are made on the bank for bills for profiting by the 
difference in the discounts abroad, a corresponding rise in the 
rates of discount immediately takes place.* Did the bank act 
otherwise, t.e., refuse to sell the bills and gold, as it is wrongly 
accused of sometimes doing, the exchange would immediately 
rise considerably. This is best seen if the present state of 
affairs be compared with those existing prior to the actual intro- 
duction of the gold payments in 1896. In 1893 a great tightness 
existed on the international money market owing to the Australian 
and North American crises. As at this period the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank declined to raise its rate of discount, the foreign 
holders of Austrian bills returned them to Vienna and demanded 
payment. Neither gold nor gold bills were to be had on the 
Austrian market and the bank would not dispose of them either, 
the London bills on the Vienna Exchange rose to 127°65 guldens. 
This rate meant an agio of 63 per cent., as compared to the 

1 As such are considered first of all the State, the Crown lands, Corporations 
then the large railway companies and mortgage banks. 


2 Bilinski, Uber internationale Zahlungen, 1906, p. 3. 
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par of 12009 guldens fixed in 1892. Later it also repeatedly 
happened that difficulties on the London and Berlin money 
markets caused an external drain in Austria. The bank then 
immediately raised its rate of interest, and sold bills below the 
imaginary export point, as it would be after the redemption 
of gold payments. The same as note banks of other countries, 
it was able, in this way, to secure the stability of the Austro- 
Hungarian standard. Prof. Knapp, therefore, is greatly mis- 
taken in assuming an essential difference between the policy of 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank and that of other central note 
banks. In such cases the Bank of England redeems its notes 
in gold, the Austro-Hungarian Bank in gold bills, viz., gold in 
foreign hands. Yet the public who present their notes to the 
bank are quite satisfied with this procedure, because they get 
bills at a price apparently so advantageous that they prefer to 
buy and forward Devisen (foreign bills) abroad instead of bullion 
or gold coins. To have the requisite stock of Devisen and able 
to meet any demand, the bank sends gold abroad and procures 
bills in exchange. The whole difference, as compared to 
England and Germany, is that gold is not exported by private 
business men but the Austro-Hungarian Bank itself. True, it 
cannot be denied that the large Austrian private banks sometimes 
do not export gold for the mere reason of fearing to offend 
the Bank who, otherwise, could possibly place difficulties in 
the rediscounting of their bills. In Germany, affairs are very 
similar but much more severe, and have absolutely no relation 
with the suspension of gold payments and the Devisen policy. 

The cause of the comparatively low discount in Austria- 
Hungary must be sought in the bad state of business in Austria. 
The speculative spirit of the populace is almost entirely wanting, 
and the unfortunate state of politics is a stumbling-block to 
active production. The former Minister of Trade, Dr. 
Baernreither, rightly declares that cheap money in Austria is 
by no means a sign of economic soundness, but, on the contrary, 
of stagnation and want of speculative spirit. 

Another misleading assertion is that Austria-Hungary is 
burdened with obligations abroad, and consequently compelled 
to maintain a higher discount rate than other countries. For 
these obligations are only on the capital market, 7.e., on the 
long loan market, and consequently the interest for rentes and 
mortgages is higher than in Germany, not to speak of England. 
On the other hand, there are times on the money market, 1.e., 
market for short loans, when the greatest Austrian foreign assets 
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are met with but a trifling set-off on the part of the foreigners. 
This contrasts vividly with the state of affairs in Germany, whose 
holding of foreign stock may be estimated at 16 milliards 
of marks, even after deducting German stock in foreign hands, 
and nevertheless is regularly indebted abroad on the money 
market for big amounts. True, the foreign markets can get 
bills on Vienna by returning Austro-Hungarian stock, but the 
high classification of this paper hinders such an operation. The 
want of short foreign loans remarkably strengthens the Austrian 
money market in times of high discounts, for then the foreign 
markets are not able to withdraw money from it, but in the 
absence of claims due must accommodate themselves with loans 
on the Austrian money market. 

IV. Professor Knapp regards the foreign exchange policy of 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank as diametrically opposite to the 
discount policy of other central note banks. He is of opinion 
that it is not right for two States having the same metallic 
currency automatically to re-establish the par of the standard 
by the use of metal. The authorities ought to make it their 
special duty to maintain the standard value in international 
exchange. The English and German discount policy and the 
Austro-Hungarian “ Devisen” policy could be taken as examples. 
In both cases some sacrifice has to be made. With the discount 
policy the sacrifice falls upon the business people, who are accus- 
tomed to discount bills and take Lombard loans from the bank. 
The ‘“Devisen” policy also demands some sacrifice; the bank, 
it is true, bears it in this case, but only because it expects some 
compensation from the State. The bank employs a great part 
of its capital to purchase a number of bills on England, and 
regularly replaces them as they fall due. The bank buys these 
bills at any price, and sometimes in the hopes of making a profit 
should the rate be favourable, but more often than not without 
any such prospects whatever, especially when the rate is un- 
favourable. Further, the bank has decided to sell these bills at 
par as soon as the rate becomes unfavourable. With very rare 
exceptions, it loses on the bills. The exception is with bills 
bought at propitious times. By this intervention in the rates 
which otherwise are determined to suit personal interests, the 
par of exchange is re-established, and a weighty administrative 
task performed that is well worth the sacrifice. The bank may, 
therefore, justly expect the Treasury to recompense its losses.’ 

It does not lie within our sphere to inquire how far Professor 


2 Knapp, pp. 247-252, 
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Knapp’s view that “an automatic re-establishment of foreign 
exchanges does not take place” is correct or not. Because this 
theory is closely connected with his general conception of money, 
and consequently can only be judged in connection with it. 
Such a task would surpass the limits of this article, which 
is devoted exclusively to the “Devisen” policy of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank. But Knapp’s opinion of this policy must 
receive a little more attention. 

First of all it must be shown that the “Devisen” policy 
claims no sacrifice from the hank: ou the contrary, it gives it 
enormous profits. The investment of a part of its assets in 
foreign bills and current accounts with foreign banks throws off 
a considerable profit in interests; also the fluctuations of the 
foreign exchanges, however small they may be, have a favourable 
influence on the bank’s balance. For the bank does not buy 
bills when they are high, but when low, and sells them with 
rising rates at a profit.1 It is not true either that the bank’s 
foreign bills and cheques are sold at par, but at the corresponding 
market price of the day. To prevent the rates rising above the 
ideal gold export point, the bank endeavours to keep a plentiful 
stock of foreign bills at the disposal of the market. As soon as 
this stock gets low it is replenished. But the bank never appears 
on the market as buyer when the price of foreign bills is high ; 
this would be the worst step it possibly could take. The appear- 
ance of a new buyer would be more likely to drive prices up still 
higher. As already mentioned, the bank—when the price of 
foreign bills is high—strengthens its stock by exporting gold, 
and thus places itself in a position to meet all and any demand 
that may be made. 

The bank is also able to drive the rates up if it buys foreign 
bills at low prices; but then its economic importance is entirely 
different. The demand for foreign bills being better distributed 
over the single days and weeks of the year, the fluctuations in 
the rates are more equalised ; the average level can naturally not 
be affected in this manner. 

The contrast drawn by Knapp between “foreign bill policy ” 
and “discount policy” must also be described as equally in- 
correct. By its great stock of foreign bills and the clever use 
it makes of them, the bank is not freed of its duty to prevent 
any temporary unfavourable situation of the balance of payments 
by raising the discount rate. To maintain the gold standard the 








1 In 1907 the bank’s profits of the foreign moneys and foreign bills was 
k, 5,732,672, 
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stock of foreign bills merely acts as a strengthener of the metal 
reserves—an augmentation both the cheapest and the best. 
Were the bank to realise the whole stock of foreign bills and 
augment the gold reserves with the proceeds, it could do 
the same economic service in future, true, less to the purpose 
and dearer, but with just as much security as nowadays. For 
the system of the Austro-Hungarian Bank is nothing else than 
a system of gold payments like England and Germany, yet 
better and more appropriate. The sole difference is the mono- 
polisation of the gold export by the bank. 

V. Consequently, it is utterly wrong to believe that the 
discount rate of the bank and the market would be higher than 
at present after any legal prescription of gold payments. For 
more than twelve years the bank has upheld the policy of a gold- 
paying bank, and, therefore, any legal prescription can affect 
it but little. Even such law could not prevent it from always 
keeping in future a large stock of gold bills and gold assets 
abroad, and in this manner maintain a cheaper reserve than 
would be the case with the whole reserves lying idle in its cellars. 

On the other hand, the monarchy will profit immensely by a 
legally prescribed gold payment, for its international credit, 
which it urgently needs for its enormous foreign debts, would 
considerably improve. For only the de jure gold payments would 
clearly convince everyone abroad that Austria-Hungary enjoys 
nowadays a perfectly regulated currency. 


Lupwia v. MIsgs 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR TREATIES. 


It is by this time superfluous to show the necessity and useful- 
ness of labour legislation, because facts speak for themselves, and 
no civilised country shrinks any longer from the duty of shielding 
the growing multitude of its workmen from the gravest dangers 
to their physical and moral existence. Certainly the command- 
ments of humanity and religion have a share in the matter, but 
the moving impulse is, after all, the recognition that the axe is 
laid at the roots of the strength of a people if the masses degenerate 
and become exhausted. The first instance of State intervention 
in the factory question was the Health and Morals of Apprentices 
Act, passed in England in 1802. The object of this Act, however, 
was to meet, not only the feeling of repulsion aroused by the spec- 
tacle of the unutterable misery of the children then employed in 
the factories, but also the fear of contagious maladies which were 
likely to emanate from those factories, many of which were breed- 
ing-places of all kinds of diseases. It is characteristic of Ger- 
many that the first impetus to the effective movement for the 
legal protection of workmen was given, eighty years ago, by a 
letter sent by a General to the King of Prussia, in which he stated 
that the necessary recruits could not be procured in the industrial 
centres on the Rhine, because factory work had enfeebled the 
young men. 

In view of the fundamental conditions of its existence, a 
State cannot permit the ruin, either physical or mental, of the 
members of the class which is by far the most numerous by 
allowing them to be improperly used as mere tools for manufac- 
turing goods. The fact is the more readily understood when we 
consider that this class furnishes the largest contingent for the 
defence of the country, besides being an inexhaustible source of 
wealth. The State is bound to protect workmen against inhuman 
treatment for its own sake. On this point there exist, in prin- 
ciple, perfect unanimity throughout the whole civilised world. 
Certainly there is even at present no lack of grumbling voices 
which, as Charles Dickens described half a century ago in “Hard 
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Times,’’ perceive the ruin of industry in each new act of labour 
legislation. But just as English reformers point out the benefits 
to industry which have resulted from the factory legislation in 
which England took the lead so gloriously, we social reformers 
in Germany have the firm conviction that our industrial advance- 
ment during the past twenty-five years has been considerably 
assisted by our workmen’s protection and insurance laws, one 
branch of which maintains the strength and the health of the 
workman, whilst the other relieves him in case of illness, 
invalidity and old age. 

The general acknowledgment of this principle that labour 
legislation is necessary and useful does not, of course, prevent 
_ the existence of great differences between the several countries as 
regards its extent and application. The historical development of 
the people, the conditions of production, the state of the mechani- 
cal arts, national peculiarities, and the depth of insight of the 
legislator, lead to the widest differences. The laws regulating 
the observance of Sunday, the work of children, young people, 
women, the payment of wages, the hygiene of workshops, and 
employment in dangerous trades, the extension of labour laws 
to factories, workshops, home work, mining, agriculture, trade 
and traffic are different in each land, and their variety is a signifi- 
cant ‘actor in the process of production. However, the various 
countries have commercial relations with one another. Inter- 
national competition is very keen, and in the world’s market 
victory goes to that nation which is not only in a position to manu- 
facture and cleverly dispose of the best, but also of the cheapest 
goods. These facts are often brought forward as arguments 
against the protection of the working classes in any particular 
country by those who are of the opinion that, being restricted 
through the laws of their country in manufacture and trade, they 
are put in a more unfavourable position than their competitors in 
other lands. Even if they admit that labour legislation is of 
advantage to the community by raising the vigour of the people 
and leading to an advance in methods of production, they assert 
that the encroachment on freedom of management and the finan- 
cial burdens imposed on the employers may temporarily depress 
particular industries, or put them at a disadvantage. These objec- 
tions are certainly not conclusive ; an industry which only exists 
at the expense of its workmen has no right to exist at all, and 
those countries which have the most extensive system of industrial 
legislation are, at the same time, the rulers of international 
markets. The growing severity of the commercial struggle, how- 
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ever, gave rise to the question whether it would not be desirable 
to bring about uniformity in labour legislation on certain points 
by international treaties between the great industrial States. 

The desire for concerted action of this kind received expression 
at the very beginning of factory legislation in England, and the 
man who advocated factory laws in Great Britain with the whole 
energy of his great personality, Robert Owen, was also the father 
of the demand for international agreements. Even before the 
first English factory law, regulating child labour, was passed in 
1819, he had interested Continental educationists, savants, and 
medical men in his endeavours. In his letters to European 
Governments, he pointed out the dangers of industrialism and the 
necessity for the economic and moral elevation of the working 
classes through wise reforms, to be carried into effect gradually 
and discreetly, and he urged that the Congress of the Holy Alli- 
ance, in session at Aachen in 1818, should appoint a commission 
to examine such measures. The Alsacian, Daniel Legrand, also 
a successful manufacturer, followed, ten years later, Owen’s foot- 
steps. With untiring energy he did not cease, until his death 
in 1857, to urge the Governments of France, Prussia, Switzerland, 
and England to arrive at an understanding as to a minimum of 
industrial protection. When, in 1853, the first comprehensive 
labour law was introduced in Prussia, Legrand presented a peti- 
tion to the Government urging it to take the initiative in negotiat- 
ing international treaties. But he met with a refusal, the task 
of the Government, he was told, being only to comply with the 
particular requirements of its own country. 

Nevertheless, followers of these two pioneers, Owen and 
Legrand, continued to increase in number. The remark of 
Blanqui, that hitherto alliances had been concluded by the Powers 
for the purpose of killing men, and that there was no reason why 
the same could not be done for their preservation, met with general 
approval. Congresses of charitable bodies, congresses concerned 
with questions of hygiene and of social reform, promoted the 
diffusion of the idea, associations of workmen gave it support, 
Prince Bismarck recommended it for consideration, and the theo- 
logian Thiersch appealed to the German Emperor to take the 
initiative : “Why should a congress not be capable of preparing 
a mutual Bill for the protection of the working population? ” 
Officially, Switzerland first took the plan into closer consideration, 
and in 1876 President Frey opened the National Council with 
a speech in which he recommended that the lead should be taken 
in the conclusion of treaties ‘‘for the purpose of regulating, as 
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uniformly as possible, conditions of work in all industrial coun- 
tries.’’ Finally, the Swiss Federal Council addressed a circular 
note to the European Governments proposing that a conference, 
with a definite programme, should be held. But before this con- 
ference assembled the Emperor William requested Switzerland to 
give him a precedence, and it was upon the invitation of Germany 
that all the European Governments, fifteen in number, except 
Russia and the Balkan States, sent their delegates in the middle 
of March, 1890, to Berlin, for the first conference on workmen’s 
protection—with Freiherr von Berlepsch, then Minister of Com- 
merce, in the chair. The invitation explicitly stated that the 
reason for holding the conference was international competition. 
The well-known edicts of the Emperor contain the following : “T 
am determined to lend my support to improving the conditions 
of work of German workmen as far as lies in my power, which is 
limited by the necessity of maintaining the international position 
of German industry and of securing its existence and that also of 
the working classes. ... . If the difficulties to be treated at the 
international conference . . . . cannot be surmounted by an 
understanding between the countries anxious to command inter- 
national markets, they may at least be minimised.’’ It was pro- 
posed that the agreement should cover the following subjects : 
work in mines, Sunday work, child labour, the work of young 
persons and women, and, lastly, the enforcement of the provisions 
agreed upon. 

It was soon evident that several States had many reservations 
and objections to make ; constitutions and laws formed obstacles ; 
it was even urged that one ought not to overburden a rising in- 
dustry or restrict workmen in their efforts to earn their living. 
In spite of this, it was possible to arrive at a general understanding 
on most points, often with a considerable majority, if not unani- 
mously, and it was a distinct gain that international concert 
was declared to be desirable in these matters. The leading dele- 
gate of the British Government, Sir John Gorst, at the end of 
the negotiations expressed the hope that the consequence of their 
endeavours would be taken into very serious consideration by the 
Governments : ‘‘ We feel sure that millions of men, women, and 
children would derive therefrom the advantage of a better fate and 
a more bearable existence, and that the coming generation would 
be better off, stronger, and more moral through the resolutions, 
the objects of which the conference has indicated. We can pledge 
ourselves in the name of Great Britain that our Government, true 
to what it has done in the past, will adapt itself determinedly in 
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the future to the principles laid down by the conference, even 
if it does not surpass them.”’ 

Certain critics have hastened to call the conference a failure, 
because no treaties on labour laws were realised. That is quite a 
mistake. For the effects originating from those Berlin negotia- 
tions have been exceedingly far-reaching and highly beneficial. 
Impulses have emanated therefrom for the protection of workmen 
which can hardly be conceived stronger. The Governments have, 
nearly all of them, respected the moral obligations they took upon 
themselves at the conference. A report of the British Home 
Office, presented to the House of Commons a few years ago, 
proved this very clearly. The countries formerly in arrears have 
endeavoured since then to protect children, young persons, and 
women from the worst ill-usage in manufacture and mining, to 
introduce a day of rest for workmen, and to superintend the execu- 
tion of these laws by State officials. 

In the history of social reform the Berlin conference occupies 
a place of honour. From that time dates, in many countries, the 
real beginning of labour legislation, which, though not in pur- 
suance of a binding agreement, is yet in practical uniformity 
therewith. Nothing could have been more favourable to an inter- 
national understanding. For that reason the endeavours towards 
this goal made their appearance again very soon. It was not the 
Governments that took up the question this time, but private 
initiative led the way. Progress at home naturally created 
amongst men of various nations, but of the same convictions, the 
wish to exchange experiences and to arrive at an agreement. 
These tendencies resulted in two congresses in 1897. First, an 
international labour congress took place in Zirich, which was 
numerously attended by all kinds of trade unionists from sixteen 
countries, and which terminated with the resolution: that the 
Governments should be invited through the medium of the Swiss 
Federal Council to take measures for the establishment of an 
international labour office. Shortly afterwards, a number of 
public men, members of legislative bodies, employers, clergy, 
medical men, lawyers, and economists, from Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Holland, France and Switzerland, assembled at Brus- 
sels, following an invitation of Freiherr von Berlepsch, the 
chairman of the Berlin conference. Here also the establishment 
of an international centre for scientific researches into questions 
affecting labour legislation was decided upon, and the foundations 
of a permanent society were laid by forming groups and sections 
in the different countries, and so uniting the reforming forces. 
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Thus the way was prepared for a meeting which took place 
at the end of July, 1900, in Paris, which resulted in the definite 
foundation of the International Association for Labour Legisla- 
tion, having for its objects :— 

(1) To serve as a bond of union to those who, in the different 
industrial countries, believe in the necessity for labour legislation ; 

(2) To establish an international labour office, with the duty of 
publishing a periodical collection of labour laws of all countries ; 

(3) To facilitate the study of labour legislation, especially by 
providing information on the subject ; 

(4) To further the study of the question of procuring uni- 
formity in the various codes of labour laws, and in international 
statistics of labour. 

The seat of the Association is Switzerland. It is divided into 
national sections, which elect representatives to a committee, the 
Governments being also invited to send representatives. From 
amongst its members the committee elects an executive board. 
Every two years the committee assembles for a general meeting, 
which deliberates on the basis of written reports and formulates 
resolutions. The Association commenced with sections in the 
following ccuntries: Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, Hol- 
land, Italy, Switzerland ; in subsequent years, the following have 
been added to the list : Denmark, England, Hungary, Spain, the 
United States of America, and we hope that sections will also be 
formed in the British Colonies, Sweden, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, the Argentine Republic, and Japan. Thirteen Govern- 
ments pay regular subventions to the Labour Office and send dele- 
gates to the meetings, namely: Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the United States, and also the 
Pope. But our Association greatly regrets that it has not hitherto 
received either financial aid or official participation from the 
British Government. I may add that all Government subsidies 
have the sole purpose of promoting the scientific work of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and that the presence of official delegates 
at the meetings of the Association in no way limits the full free- 
dom of the Governments in their proceedings as regards labour 
legislation at home. 

Thus, at Paris, a firm and permanent organisation was created, 
which has extended to numerous industrial States, enjoys the 
mobility and liberty of a private body, and has the still greater 
advantage of the assistance of many Governments. Our first 
work was the establishment of the International Labour Office at 
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Basle, which was inaugurated on May Ist, 1901. There we 
have a literary and scientific centre which has become of great 
importance, not only for the study, but also for the furtherance 
of labour legislation. Laws, regulations, parliamentary debates, 
manifestoes of organisations of masters and men, statistical infor- 
mation, factory inspectors’ reports, &c., are collected there. 
These are filed, arranged, published, and thus an international 
record office for labour legislation has been created such as does 
not exist elsewhere. Besides its scientific value, the office is 
available for the practical study of labour laws, and it answers all 
inquiries from Governments as well as private persons. If desired, 
it also supplies advice on special questions, and good use is made 
of its services. Its most important task, however, is the publica- 
tion of a bulletin in German, French and English which contains 
an abstract of all and every important event in labour legislation 
throughout the world. Seven volumes of this publication have 
already appeared, and form an inexhaustible source of informa- 
tion. 

The International Office alone would constitute a justification 
for the existence of the Association, which can, however, show 
still greater merit. In September, 1901, we commenced the 
preparatory work for international labour treaties. First of all, 
three special subjects were chosen : the dangers of poison in indus- 
try, the night work of women in factories, and accident insurance. 
At meetings at Cologne and Basle these questions received pre- 
liminary consideration, ending, in 1904, with a resolution that the 
Swiss Federal Council should be requested to invite the States of 
Kurope to a conference, which should devote its attention to the 
prohibition of industrial night work of women and the abolition of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. In compliance 
with this wish, a conference met in Berne in May, 1905, to which 
fifteen Governments sent their delegates. The deliberations ter- 
minated in an agreement to draw up draft treaties. ‘The ice is 
broken,” exclaimed the President of the Conference, the Swiss 
Federal Councillor Deucher, in his closing speech. The successful 
work of the technical specialists was followed one year later by 
an, agreement concluded by diplomatic plenipotentiaries. On Sep- 
tember 26th, 1906, two treaties were signed: the prohibition of 
industrial night work of women was approved by Germany, 
Austria and Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, Holland, Portugal, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. The prohibition of poisonous phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches was agreed upon only by Germany, 
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France, Italy, Luxemburg, Holland, Switzerland, and Denmark ; 
the other States reserved to themselves the right to join this 
convention later. Norway, Russia, and the Balkan States were 
not represented at the conference. It was with great joy that we 
learnt recently that the British Government had joined in the 
treaty concerning the abolition of white phosphorus. In Austria, 
too, there is a strong tendency in the same direction. Therefore 
we may hope that this hideous poison, phosphorus, will soon 
entirely disappear from industrial use, and will no longer destroy 
the health and life of working men. 

“To facilitate the development of legislation for the protection 
of workpeople by the adoption of common provisions’ is the pur- 
pose of these treaties as laid down in the introduction. In the 
first of the two, industrial night work was forbidden to all women 
of any age in all workshops and factories employing more than 
ten persons. The night’s rest must amount to at least eleven 
hours. In the case of a few industries provision is made for a 
longer period of transition. ‘The convention may also be extended 
to colonies. The ratifications were to be deposited with the Swiss 
Federal Council by the end of December, 1908. ‘T'wo years from 
that date the treaty will come into force; after the expiration of 
twelve years’ notice of withdrawal from the treaty may be given. 
In article 1 of the second agreement, the States bind themselves 
to interdict, within their territories, the manufacture, importation, 
and sale of matches containing white phosphorus. It is the duty 
of each State to provide for the administrative measures which 
are necessary for carrying into effect the prohibition, and the 
Governments are mutually bound to communicate to each other 
all laws, regulations and reports referring to the execution of the 
two treaties. 

The definite acceptance of these treaties on labour legislation 
was, of course, duly welcomed by the Association, which 
assembled shortly afterwards at Geneva, since it had the honour 
of being able to say, without presumption, that its work had 
smoothed the way to their conclusion. At the same time, it found 
in this success an encouragement to continue its endeavours. In 
the foreground of its programme stand at present the following 
subjects : prohibition of night work by young persons; regulation 
of children’s work outside factories ; international agreements re- 
specting accident insurance ; regulation of home work ; introduc- 
tion of the maximum working day in dangerous industries, restric- 
tion of the industrial use of lead and other poisons; and the 
improvement of factory inspection. All these points were dealt 
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with at the following general meeting, held at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1908, at Lucerne. 

Moreover, the work of the Association has shown further re- 
sults by advancing legislation for the protection of workpeople 
through its several sections. This has been done in three direc- 
tions : Each section, in its own country, has taken great pains, 
often with success, to improve existing labour legislation. Strong 
impulses, emanating from the Association, have led to the con- 
clusion of special treaties between various countries. Thus Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Holland have con- 
cluded agreements relating to accident insurance. Of still greater 
importance, however, is the Franco-Italian Treaty of 1904, accord- 
ing to which both countries resolve to treat their workmen 
mutually without distinction as regards labour laws, insurance, 
and savings banks. Last of all, the propagation of the idea of 
labour legislation has led to the fact that on the conclusion of com- 
mercial treaties, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Sweden, and 
Switzerland have, in principle, agreed that the inhabitants of their 
countries should be treated uniformly in all matters concerning 
labour legislation. 

These are, in brief outline, the facts of a development running 
from 1815 to 1908. I should like to add a few words of criticism. 
What has the Association attained? What tasks has it still to 
fulfil? We have in the International Association a union of men 
and women of all countries who are equally convinced that the 
development of labour legislation is demanded in the interests of 
the welfare of the human race, and of moral and economic 
progress. A confederation, in which science and practice, masters 
and men, legislators and citizens, join hands contributes to the 
mutual understanding and thereby to the peace of nations. The 
Association has further created, in the International Labour Office, 
with the help of the Governments, a centre for the study of labour 
legislation. Its valuable records are open to everybody for advice 
and information. In its publications the Office shows a truly 
scientific spirit. Thus an institution has been founded the devel- 
opment of which is in the interests of all civilised countries. 
Especially the Governments have good reason for promoting the 
endeavours of this Office, because it supplies the best information 
available on labour laws of every kind. No doubt, in the future, 
the Governments themselves will take over the International 
Labour Office for their own use, as they have done in the case of 
the international post office service. The separate sections of the 
Association form each in its own country centres of the movement 
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towards labour legislation. By word and pen they propagate 
the necessity for labour legislation, and give reasons for the useful- 
ness of the various measures. They try to gain Governments and 
Parliaments over to their plans. An Association which is in touch 
with the administrative authorities, with the educated classes, and 
with the mass of the working people is in a position to do much 
in this respect. And it is the firm belief of each of our sections 
that we should further the possibility of international treaties best 
by advancing, in our own countries, the welfare of the working 
classes and the prosperity of industry. Last of all, the Associa- 
tion can take to itself the credit of having, through its studies and 
endeavours, brought the idea of international treaties on labour 
questions—which had been treated for so long theoretically only 
—to be an instrument of State policy throughout Europe. Its 
action has actually led to the signing of treaties which carry in 
them the germ of new agreements. 

In all these matters the logic of facts is a compelling factor, 
as soon as the first and most difficult step has been 
taken. After the prohibition of the industrial night work 
of women, there will follow, no doubt, at an  appro- 
priate time, the prohibition of the night work of young 
persons. The removal of white phosphorus from industry will 
not remain the only accomplishment; the dangerous effects 
of lead and other poisons will also be dealt with and abolished. 
Further, the agreements between single countries as to the mutual 
accident insurance of their inhabitants will grow into a general 
international equalisation of the position of foreign workmen in 
all countries. Of course, the difficulties which lie in the way 
must not be underestimated, nor yet the utility of what is pos- 
sible. In both directions the Berne treaties are really typical 
examples. I have already mentioned that not all the States 
which took part in the conference accepted the phosphorus prohi- 
bition. They made their agreement depend upon the consent of 
Japan, for the reason that they would otherwise seriously damage 
their export trade in phosphorus matches. Japan, however, 
refused, owing to her alleged inability to charge her match industry 
with the burden involved. But Japan, too, must ultimately per- 
ceive that it is bad policy to carry on the industry at the cost of 
the life and health of her workmen. We are convinced that there 
exists no other remedy but the complete removal of the horrible 
poison, and that, on the other hand, a satisfactory substitute is 
to be had. In Germany and other countries, poisonous phos- 
phorus is already prohibited, and everybody is content with the 
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result. Similar apprehensions of damaging industry and trade 
will check progress again and again. In such instances a way out 
of the difficulty must always be found—either the urgency of 
legislation will be seen to outweigh all other considerations, or 
improved methods will be discovered by applied science. 

On the other hand, however, the utility of international treaties 
is shown by the agreement respecting the prohibition of the indus- 
trial night work of women. In Germany the development has 
for years followed the direction of continually shortening the 
working hours, so that the majority of women work now consider- 
ably less than the eleven hours legally permitted. In spite of 
this, the Government had refused to fix the ten hours’ day as the 
maximum, because some neighbouring countries, especially Bel- 
gium, are supposed to gain an advantage in their export trade by 
employing women for far longer hours, and requiring them to 
work late into the night. The Berne agreement stipulates a 
night’s rest of at least eleven hours for women, to which Belgium 
has consented. Thereupon the German Government imme- 
diately brought forward a Bill for the ten hours’ day, which was 
adopted in the Reichstag; and the law prescribing a ten hours’ 
day for women in factories and workshops was issued on 
December 28th, 1908. 

So international and national labour legislation are being 
pushed forward mutually like two cog-wheels. With each forward 
movement the understanding will grow that a work of civilisation 
is being carried out which is comparable in importance to the 
other international treaties concerning posts and telegraphs, copy- 
right laws, and other subjects. International scientific congresses 
have for a long time proved themselves to be strong levers of 
progress, and international agreements are of the greatest useful- 
ness for the pacific and prosperous development of civilisation 
throughout the world. In international labour treaties the Govern- 
ments have a most precious possession, which it is their duty to 
guard : namely, the power and productivity of the nations. “That 
country is the richest which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings,” says John Ruskin. All of us 
who have worked for the Association for Labour Legislation 
from the beginning are impressed with the truth of these words. 
But we know, too, that our work must remain incomplete without 
the powerful co-operation of Great Britain. For that reason we 
felt a keen pleasure when the British Government took part in the 
Berne Conferences. And Iam thankful that I, as a German, have 
an opportunity of saying this to English people, because, in labour 
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legislation, Germany is the pupil of her great tutor England, to 
whom all social reformers are deeply indebted. I close with the 
sincere wish that the International Association for Labour Legis- 
lation may count also in future, and to a still larger extent, upon 
the assistance of Great Britain in its work, which is devoted to 
science, progress, and peace. 


ERNST FRANCKE 








REVIEWS 


Unemployment: A Problem of Industry. By W. H. BEVERIDGE. 
(London : Longmans, Green and Co. 1909. Pp. xv+317. 
Price 3s. 6d.) 


THE book before us supplies a long-felt want: for so far as 
we are aware, it is the first that has dealt on systematic and 
comprehensive lines, and from the point of view of economic 
theory, with the congeries of problems that goes to make up the 
question of unemployment. And with this question coming more 
and more before the public eye, the necessity for such a treatment 
was vital. The book is admirably written, and covers the whole 
ground, though the author wisely ignores the more acutely con- 
troversial topics connected with the Tariff Problem. 

In the first place, the title is an extremely happy one. For 
the question, as Mr. Beveridge says, is one of industry, not of 
pauperism, and must be “not what is to be done with the 
unemployed individual, but why is he thus unemployed.’’ And 
here, indeed, the book differs most widely, and to best effect, from 
most previous expositions of the subject, which have too often, 
even when actually considering the latter question, tended to 
subordinate it to the former. The remedy was sought before the 
evil had been correctly diagnosed. Here, however, no such 
mistake is made, but the whole question is thoroughly analysed, 
and each phase of it treated in turn, before the principles of future 
policy are considered. So the real complexity of the question is 
made clear. “A riverside labourer in Wapping during February, 
1908, might be suffering at one and the same time from chronic 
irregularity of employment, from seasonal depression of his trade, 
from exceptional or cyclical depression of trade generally, from 
permanent shifting of work lower down the river, and from his 
own deficiencies of character or education.’’ This is in no wise 








an exaggerated description, and the conclusion is reached that 
‘‘ classification of men according to the causes of their unemploy- 
ment is, strictly speaking, an impossibility. The only possible 
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course is to classify the causes or types of unemployment itself.” 
This Mr. Beveridge does, grouping them round the central evil 
of ‘‘the reserve of labour,’’ or in non-technical language, ‘‘ casual 
labour.’’ The artificial simplicity attaching to the catch-phrase 
“The unemployed” disappears: so do the associations that too 
often attach to it. In its place, the problems of unemployment 
are exhibited in all their complexity, and if the book does nothing 
more than this—and it does a great deal more—it will have 
accomplished much. 

The whole tone of the book is optimistic. The author says 
in the preface that “the problem of distress through unemploy- 
ment ”’—the ultimate problem that must be dealt with—“‘is not 
in any substantial sense insoluble. The main part of it lies 
within ascertainable limits. It represents not an immeasurable 
and irredeemable failure of the existing social system, but incom- 
pleteness of organisation at certain points.’’ The main difficulty 
is that of the maladjustment of supply to demand, not the failure 
of demand to keep pace with supply, and the fact that the demand 
for labour, in growing, grows irregularly, not that it fails to grow 
at all. Indeed, Mr. Beveridge holds that “a rising demand for 
labour will be no cure for unemployment’’: a proposition in 
which there is a considerable element of truth. The point to be 
emphasised is this : that the causes that make for the casualisation 
of labour are not affected by the growth of the demand for labour ; 
therefore that growth will not be any cure for the evil. Up to a 
point this is so, yet the casualisation of labour is itself a question 
of demand and supply. This policy, and that of regularisation 
have each, from the employer’s point of view, advantages of their 
own, and each its favouring circumstances. A shortage in the 
supply of labour favours the latter, a large supply of labour 
awaiting employment the former. Indeed, an ample margin 
of workers is necessary to turn the balance in favour of casualisa- 
tion, whilst a growing demand for regularly-employed labour cuts 
off the supply of casual workers at its source. Thus it assists 
still further the tendency to regularisation, even in those trades 
where casual employment is most common. This point Mr. 
Beveridge appears to neglect, or at least to under-emphasise, but 
he recognises its importance when in a later chapter he points 
to the necessity of ited out the policy of decasualisation on 
a rising market. 

The second chapter—on Sources of Information—is a most 
interesting one, and the returns of trade unions, distress com- 
mittees, and such like are subjected to a criticism that is as 
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searching as it is interesting. The first type of unemployment 
to be dealt with is that due to seasonal fluctuations, including 
those quasi-seasonal or social influences which either intensify 
or counteract the more purely seasonal ones. But though far 
more common than some people imagine, these fluctuations repre- 
sent, after all, only a surface movement, and become a question 
less of unemployment than of wages. It is rather as the accom- 
paniment of other causes of distress that seasonal variations cause 
the most serious difficulties. “Even in busy seasons many 
builders’ labourers fail to get steady work. They are subject, 
not only to seasonal fluctuation, but also to under-employment.” 
The chapter on Cyclical Fluctuations contains a discussion of the 
real cause of such variations. This is found in the fact and 
results of competition. Hence fluctuation is either inevitable or 
preventible only at the cost of greater harm, and is at the same 
time the means by which the standard of production and wages 
are forced upwards. All the same, such variations are fruitful 
of individual disaster, and like the seasonal influences are best 
met by the averaging of work and wages, a resource which 
requires a high degree of associated action, and is therefore only 
possible for the best organised trades. 

Such, then, are the most prominent causes of unsteadiness 
in the growth of the demand for labour; but Mr. Beveridge 
appears to me to hold a somewhat over-sanguine view as to the 
adequacy of this growth. The fall in the maxima of unemploy- 
ment would, in my judgment, be partly accounted for by better 
organisation within the unions themselves, and partly by the 
comparative over-representation of the more fluctuating trades 
in earlier years. Such improvement as there is, too, seems to 
be confined to the engineering group, and in the woodwork and 
printing trades the depression of 1903-5 appears to have been 
the worst on record, the figures for 1908, which will probably 
prove still worse, not having been available. On the other hand, 
there has been, as Mr. Beveridge admits, an almost continuous 
increase in the minima from 0°95 per cent. in 1872 to 41 per 
cent. (or under the new classification, 3°6 per cent.) in 1906. 
But whatever view one may hold on this point there can be 
nothing but praise for the skill and impartiality with which the 
author has marshalled his figures. 

This ends the description of the causes of irregular growth 
in the demand, and brings us to the ‘‘ Reserve of Labour ’”’ 
(chap. v.), and hence to the maladjustments of demand and 
supply. This is the central chapter of the book, and contains 
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a complete discussion of casual labour. The first part, which 
deals with this reserve among the more skilled trades, is by far 
the most interesting; and there is an admirable description of 
the system obtaining in the docks; but Mr. Beveridge might 
have treated more fully than he has done the somewhat different 
and less known system of casual employment obtaining in the 
building trades. But the description of casual labour as an 
indirect but more baneful’ form of sweating, and of the casual 
labourer’s pay as payment both for working and for standing 
idle, are as apt as they are striking. 

The next chapter deals with Loss and Lack of Industrial 
Quality, including changes in industrial structure, the influence 
of advancing years, and also those deficiencies of industrial 
training which provide the distress committees with many of their 
applicants. What is required here is the “need for the revival 
of the principle only of apprenticeship—that every boy should 
be learning something as well as earning.’’ As regards old age, 
the optimistic conclusion is reached that men are displaced on 
the average at a less early age than formerly; but the author 
appears to generalise too much from the experience of the 
Kingineers and Compositors—two exceptionally well-organised 
trades—and in the former case, at any rate, has neglected the 
fact that the rise in the age of superannuation has been accom- 
panied by a very considerable increase in the number super- 
unnuated. Finally, the personal factor determines the incidence 
rather than the amount of unemployment, with a resulting con- 
centration of it upon the inferior men. But possibly enough 
stress is not laid upon the effect of the quality of the labour supply 
generally in producing greater or less unemployment, or, at any 
rate, more regular or more casual methods. 

The chapter on Remedies of the Past precedes that on the 
Policy of the Future. If there is any fault to be found with it, it 
is that justice is hardly done to the indirect value of the Act of 
1905 in increasing the public knowledge of the problem. The 
Policy of the Future follows naturally from what has gone before, 
for it is one of the greatest of the many merits of the book that 
the description of causes is so complete that no one can fail to 
see the remedy that must be adopted for them. The main policy 
is, of course, decasualisation, and the weapon Labour Exchanges, 
of which Mr. Beveridge has for years been the most energetic 
advocate. Secondly, there will be systematic insurance against 
unemployment, a policy which Labour Exchanges will serve, as 


nothing else can, to protect from abuse ; and thirdly, a group of 
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minor measures, such as the systematic distribution of public 
work, greater elasticity of wages, and the removal of the surplus 
created by decasualisation. 

Such is Mr. Beveridge’s book, and it is beyond doubt a great 
one. The treatment is forcible and often striking, as in the 
description of casual labour as “an indirect form of sweating ” ; 
the analysis is systematic and complete; and the varied statis- 
tical tables are marvellously interesting, and must have entailed 
an immense amount of work. The appendices contain reprints 
of two of the author’s previous articles, on “Public Labour 
Exchanges in Germany,’ and on “ Methods of Seeking Employ- 
ment in Great Britain.” There is also a very serviceable index, 
and an admirable bibliography of the subject, but the printing is 
rather small and close. The work itself, however, supplies in the 
best manner possible what would soon have become a serious 
public want. For it will be to the question of unemployment 
what The Wealth of Nations has been to the theory of political 
economy generally. 





N. B. DEARLE 


Women in Industry from Seven Points of View. By GERTRUDE 
TUCKWELL, CONSTANCE SmITH, Mary MacArtHur, May 
TENNANT, NETTIE ADLER, ADELAIDE ANDERSON, CLEMENTINA 
Buack, with a Preface by D. J. SHAckLETON, M.P. (London : 
Duckworth and Co., 1908. Pp. 217.) 


THE general drift of these seven essays by experts on the posi- 
tion of women in industry is frankly Socialistic. The writers are 
deeply and inevitably impressed by the misery, loss of health, and 
destruction of infant life fairly attributable to the terribly low 
wages earned by large groups of women in industrial life. There 
are exceptions. The well-organised textile industry in which the 
women outnumber the men, being a total of 689,000 out of 
1,171,000, presents a favourable contrast to nearly all other 
women’s employments. Women’s wages here, taken all round, 
average 15s. per week; or, if the cotton trade is taken by itself, 
the average rises to the respectable figure of 18s. 8d. per week 
(Report on “Earnings and Hours in the Textile Trade,” 1908). 
This represents the high-water mark of women’s position 
in industry in this country, and Miss Anderson, H.M. Principal 
Lady Inspector of Factories, give an interesting sketch in her 
essay on factory and workshop law, of how the Factory Acts have 
been built up, and how they have improved the position of the 
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workers, male and female, without injuring the trades to which 
they apply. The textile workers rely on self-help as well as on 
the protection of the State. They have a powerful Trades Union, 
the majority of the members of which are women. But the State 
help and the self-help are becoming inextricably intertwined. The 
Trade Unions, as Mr. Shackleton, M.P., explains in his Preface 
to the present volume, are following up the resolutions they arrive 
at in their congresses, by “definite action in Parliament.” The 
self-protective energy of the operative expresses itself now much 
more than in earlier years by political action. This appears to 
me to constitute a very strong claim from the economic point of 
view for the removal of the sex disability in regard to the Par- 
liamentary vote. Women who have their own living to earn have 
political as well as economic interests to protect, and should be able 
to take action in the political as well as in the economic field. The 
comparative prosperity of the woman textile worker is contrasted 
by several of the writers of these essays with the terrible position 
of women in the “sweated” industries. Miss Clementina Black 
tells of a woman in London who made holland skirts for 14d. 
each. She had to provide her own machine and probably the 
cotton. Miss Constance Smith tells of a woman, helped by a 
whole family of children, whose combined wages never exceeded 
4s. 3d. a week. Wages in these sweated trades show no tendency 
to improve ; on the contrary, they are going down. Instances are 
given of a jacket-maker in West Ham who used to get, fifteen 
years ago, 17s. 6d. a dozen for making jackets, and now gets 
5s. 6d. for exactly the same work, and several other cases of a 
similar fall in the rate of pay are quoted. Nearly all the authors 
of these essays recommend the institution of Wages Boards to fix 
&@ minimum wage. But none of the writers appear to have grappled 
with the difficulties which stand in the way in this country of the 
successful working of these Boards. Miss C. Smith (pp. 42—50) 
describes the working of the Wages Boards in the Colony of Vic- 
toria, where they have been in existence since 1896, and have 
increased in number from the five, with which the experiment was 
started, to forty-nine at the present time. The first Act passed by 
the Victorian Legislature was temporary ; it was intended to be in 
operation for four years only. It has since become permanent, 
and Miss Smith assures her readers that the opposition of 
employers has almost entirely ceased, many of them, in fact, were 
“eager to secure the re-enactment” of the measure. The actual 
rise in wages brought about by the Boards has not been startling, 
but it has been decided, and there has been an advance all along. 
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There has been no diminution of output, and no increase in un- 
employment (p. 49). The only trades in which the Wages Boards 
in Victoria have been a failure are those, such as carriage and 
furniture factories, in which Chinamen are employed. However 
diligently the Parliamentary draughtsmen of Victoria tried to 
apply the Act to the Chinaman, their efforts appear to have met 
with failure (p. 50). 

Now, does the success of Wages Boards in Victoria warrant 
us in believing that they would be a success here? Victoria has 
always been a Protectionist Colony ; therefore it is possible by an 
adjustment of import duties to exclude foreign competition, and 
that places the question of the maintenance of a minimum wage 
in a position of comparative security. The real difficulty comes 
in where the operation of a Wages Board raises the cost of pro- 
duction, and so far gives an advantage, under a Free Trade system, 
to the foreign competitor in the home market. Miss Constance 
Smith attempts to meet this difficulty by saying that there must 
be an international agreement, and she appears confident that 
there will be no insuperable difficulty in the way of this. She says 
that the greater nations of Europe are much concerned by the 
national evils created by sweated labour and starvation wages ; 
low vitality, high death-rates, low moral, and declining birth- 
rates are the direct product of such wages as have just been quoted. 
But in such a matter as this, even if international agreement were 
as simple and easy to create as a practical reality as it is to write 
down the words, the competition would be not only with “the 
greater nations of Kurope,’ but with China, Japan, and other 
Eastern peoples who, it may be almost certainly assumed, would 
stand outside any international agreement, and would be able to 
frustrate its aims. If Belfast manufacturers can get their linen 
embroidered cheaper in Japan or in the Canary Islands than in 
Donegal, they will send their orders there. It must, we fear, be 
faced that the Wages Board system can only be made effective by 
the help of protective import duties shutting out foreign competi- 
tion. 

The sounder solution of the difficulties and dangers arising from 
the sweating system is indicated in a very able paper by Miss 
MacArthur on Trades Unions. She is full of hopefulness in 
respect of the spread of Trade Unionism among women. Women 
have come into industry to stay ; the wiser among the men Trade 
Unionists recognise that the women cannot be driven out, and 
that it is to the interest of the men, as well as of the women, to 
secure for them a satisfactory living wage. She quotes, it is true, 
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a letter from a men’s Trade Union requesting the Women’s Trade 
Union League to send down an organiser to a certain Midland 
town to induce the women there to form a union; this letter 
concluded with the words: ‘Please send the organiser imme- 
diately, for our Amalgamated Society has decided that if the 
women of this town cannot be organised they must be exter- 
minated” (p. 65). (The italics are ours.) The extermination of 
the women would present practical difficulties and probable dis- 
advantages to their exterminators ; but the quotation is interesting 
as showing how far even the crudest of Trade Unionists has 
grasped the fact that it is to his interest to raise the industrial 
condition of women. Miss MacArthur’s outlook on the prospect 
of Trade Unionism among women is hopeful. She says there are 
more women T'rade Unionists to-day than there were men repre- 
sented at the first Trade Union Congress held at Sheffield nearly 
‘orty years ago. She combats the notion that the probability of mar- 
riage is an insurmountable bar to women’s Trade Unionism, and 
states that the last five years have seen a remarkable wave of 
progress in the women’s Trade Union movement. Unionism 
among women has borne fruit in the development of many women 
leaders among the workers themselves. ‘‘ Women who,” to quote 
Miss MacArthur, “imbued with the justice of their cause and 
realising the great issues involved, have become enthusiastic mis- 
sionaries preaching the gospel of combination to their fellow- 
workers in the factory, mill, and workshop” (p. 81). The Unions 
are thus acting as a great moral and educational agency, teaching 
women self-reliance, as well as reliance on, and loyalty to, each 
other. ; 

Mrs. Tennant’s essay on infant mortality raises many contro- 
versial questions. She apparently advocates the municipalisation 
of mothers. ‘‘The State should, directly or indirectly, protect 
her, should see that she suffers no loss” (p. 91) from losing her 
employment before and after the birth of her children. The 
maintenance of the mother before and after child-birth is not 
to be the responsibility of the father, but of the municipality or the 
State. Anything more anti-social than this type of Socialism it 
would be difficult to imagine. It would be the final break-up of 
home life as we know it now. Mrs. Tennant maintains that the 
enormously high infant mortality which still unhappily prevails 
is mainly due to the employment of women before and after child- 
birth. She quotes the British Medical Journal of November 17th, 
1894, as being responsible for a statement that during the Lan- 
cashire cotton famine, 1862 to 1865, ‘‘the infant death-rate was 
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greatly lessened owing to mothers being compelled to suckle their 
infants ” (p. 93). No information is given on the important point 
of how the Lancashire cotton famine affected the birth-rate. If 
the great poverty of the textile workers during the famine mate- 
rially diminished the birth-rate among them, there would naturally 
be a diminution in the infantile death-rate, without any real 
improvement having been effected; but on this highly important 
element in the situation the essay is silent. I am able to quote 
figures supplied to me by Miss Jenner which bear upon the accu- 
racy of the statement Mrs. Tennant quotes from the British 
Medical Journal :— 


Deaths per thousand | Deaths per thousand 
under one year in under one year in 
Year. Manchester. | Year, Manchester. 
Coy Smeets 211 | Ue 177 
AG5S ... te: 200 PRBS sco ass 187 
IG5O 255 us 182 re 179 
re 170 ESED 3s5 ae 217 
1 re 168 Cotton famine 
Cotton famine | ends. 
begins. EROS) via cise 209 


These figures are very far from justifying the bald statement 
which has been quoted. They require amplification, and espe- 
cially, as has been said, comparison with the birth-rate during the 
same period. 

Mrs. Tennant is one of those social reformers who want a short 
cut to the millennium. She will have it that the factory mother 
stands outside all educative influences which would help her to 
rear her child successfully during the first perilous months of its 
existence, although she fully acknowledges that a terribly high 
rate of infant mortality exists in districts where there is little or 
no factory employment for women. Educative influences dealing 
with the problem of infant mortality have only within the last few 
years been brought into existence. It may possibly be too soon, 
the experience gained of their efficiency too brief, to justify us in 
attributing the improvement of the last few years to their agency. 
The Registrar-General warns us in his report that a cool summer 
may have more effect in preventing the waste of infant life than 
educative measures. Still, when one sees a table like that which 
Mrs. Tennant gives us (p. 115) of the infant mortality in the third 
quarter (the most deadly) of the years 1904-5-6 in St. Pancras, 
and finds that whereas St. Pancras in the earlier year was 24 
worse than the rest of London and 42 worse than the whole of 
England and Wales, but that in 1906 it had become 28 better than 
the rest of London, and 13 better than the whole of England and 
Wales, no one is justified in treating educative influences as a 
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negligible quantity. The ignorance of mothers is almost un- 
fathomable, but all health visitors assure us that their maternal 
love is equally profound. They have only to be taught to do 
the right thing, in such a way as to carry conviction, and for the 
most part they do it. When babies are habitually drugged (see 
Mrs. Tennant, p. 95) or fed on tinned salmon or pickled herring 
or beefsteak, an enormously high infant mortality is the inevitable 
result. The last Registrar-General’s report (see Times, January 
30th, 1909) showed that since the beginning of the twentieth 
century there has been an appreciable decline in infant mor- 
tality. For the year 1907 it was at the rate of 118 per 1,000 
(partly due to a cool summer), as compared with 145 as the 
_ average for the ten years 1897-1906. 

Next to the crass and lamentable ignorance of mothers, the 
chief cause of high infant mortality, insanitary housing condi- 
tions hold the next place. Mr. John Burns quoted in the House 
of Commons on April 5th of this year a town in which the mor- 
tality of children under five reached the enormous total of 570 per 
1,000, and he attributed this mainly to the prevalence of back-t«- 
back houses. 

When we lament, as everyone must, the great waste of infant 
life which prevails, and seek remedies for it, it should be remem- 
bered that vital statistics have only been kept for a comparatively 
short period, and therefore we have no means of comparing the 
death-rate of infants in our own time, dominated as it is by factory 
labour and overcrowded town life, with the death-rate of infants 
two, three, or four hundred years ago. But isolated facts are 
sometimes illuminative as to social conditions, and the follow- 
ing seem to be so:—(1) The father of Dean Colet, the founder 
of St. Paul’s School, was a wealthy citizen, and in his 
time Lord Mayor of London. He and his wife had twenty-two 
children ; all except John Colet died in infancy. (2) Queen Anne 
was the mother of seventeen children ; all but one died in infancy. 
and the survivor never reached adolescence. Here are instances 
of infant mortality among the wealthy and well-placed which 
could hardly be paralleled to-day in the worst slums of Liverpool ; 
and it may be asked if rich people had this sort of death-rate 
among their infant children, how did any poor survive at all? It 
can hardly be doubted that ignorance was the cause of this 
slaughter of the innocents, and ignorance is still the enemy that 
has to be faced. The health visitors and the schools for mothers 
are facing it, and are beginning to be rewarded by seeing it 
retreat. 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT 
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The Public Health Agitation, 1833-48. By B. L. Hutcuins. 
(London: A. C. Fifield. Pp. 150.) 


EDWIN CHADWICK was a remarkable man, and merits at the 
hands of posterity a more generous recognition than he has hitherto 
received. Known best for his work as a Poor-Law Commissioner, 
his memory has come down to us clad in that rather sombre garb 
of austere dogmatism which has enveloped the labours of those 
who build their social theories on the foundations of the famous 
Poor-Law Report of 1834. Miss Hutchins has done well to 
rescue his name from an undeserved imputation by defending in 
this little volume his claim to a high place among those who 
struggled against what someone has called “vested interests in 
filth and dirt.” 

Chadwick’s mind was essentially a mind of high constructive 
ability. If he destroyed, it was only that he might build some- 
thing better on the vacant place. His theories on the Poor Law 
were of this character. The famous “less eligibility” phrase 
applied only to the adult pauper, and further, to the adult pauper 
in agricultural districts. It was indeed, as Chadwick believed, an 
essential principle to be observed in the work of securing to the 
labourer the elements of a decent existence, but it was the first, 
and not, as so many have supposed, the final principle. 

More than any other man of his day he recognised the truth, 
which even now is only by slow degrees winning general accept- 
ance, that a man is largely the creature of his environment. 
Miss Hutchins tells a story of how “he once attempted to remon- 
strate with a workman who, though apparently a sensible man, 
expended what he (Chadwick) considered to be too much of his 
income in drink. The man’s reply was, ‘ Do you, sir, come and 
live here, and you will drink whisky too!’ ” 

The lesson sank deep, and turned his thoughts in the direction 
of Public Health. Curiously enough, he arrived at the positions, 
clearly defined in the Minority Report and dimly glimpsed in 
the Majority Report of the Poor-Law Commission, that pauperism 
is largely a question of Public Health, to be remedied not by the 
deterrent attitude of a relieving officer, but by the cleansing 
vigour of the medical officer and the sanitary inspector. It was 
his driving power, not always displayed in the most conciliatory 
manner, that led to the establishment of a General Board of 
Health, and so to the first beginnings of reform in drains, water 
supply, and housing. 

Chadwick forms the central figure of Miss Hutchins’ able and 
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interesting book. Other persons, such as Southwood Smith, 
appear as fellow-combatants in the struggle, but to Chadwick 
belongs the honour of the final victory. Miss Hutchins has done 
her task well; she has not spared labour in the collection of 
materials, and her book should be in the hands of all those who 
are beginning to study the sia of the Public Health Agitation. 
R. A. Bray 


Le Socialisme Conservateur ou Municipal. Par ANDRE MATER. 
(Paris: Giard and Briere, 1909. Pp. 622.) 


THE main object of this work is to protest, so its author tells 
us, against existing prejudices regarding municipalism. 'This he 
wishes to do by proving that the different institutions, which may 
now be grouped under the title of municipalism, have been evolved 
in the course of centuries out of various social groups : the family, 
the domain, the parish, and the town; and that this movement is 
but a rational adaptation of the past to the needs of the present. 
No political party should, therefore, necessarily be opposed to it. 
In order to indicate that all we now see in municipal life has its 
roots in the past, over 200 pages are devoted to an historical study 
of the origin of villages, of towns, and of municipal and com- 
munal institutions and rights, from the Middle Ages down to 
modern times, the information given being largely based on the 
works of Viollet, Sée, and Ashley. After a few observations on 
the United States, we make rather a startling leap to the develop- 
ment of garden cities in England, a movement of the highest 
importance in the author’s opinion. Many of us wish we could 
follow him in his assertion that English experience indicates that 
“une commune ordinaire pourrait facilement se transformer en 
garden-city ” (p. 253). Thence we pass on to a description of 
various public services with a view to indicating how ancient are 
their origins. Almost every incident of municipal life comes under 
consideration, as well as many forms of co-operation, such as co- 
operative stores and trades unions. Under the title “the means of 
realisation,” the theory of the unearned increment and betterment 
is discussed. Then follows a brief history of socialistic ideas, 
from “Thomas Morus” to the Fabian Society. The recent cam- 
paign against municipalism is noticed, and here only do we find 
some of its disadvantages discussed (p. 430). Lastly, certain 
statistical proofs of the financial success of municipal trade are 
quoted, exclusively drawn from English sources, and based chiefly 
on the Municipal Year Book. We are, however, frankly warned 
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that “esprits prudents ” should consider this information less as a 
means of forming an opinion than as examples “d’un argument 
facile et frappant” (p. 581). The prudent English reader should 
perhaps omit this chapter altogether. 

The author is at his best when discussing French urban and 
rural common rights, which he has evidently studied with great 
care, and concerning which many interesting facts are brought 
forward to show how complex and extensive they were and are. 
The monopolistic rights, feudal in origin, still possessed by certain 
communes concerning flour mills, are especially curious (p. 406). 
In economic criticism the author is, however, decidedly weak ; as, 
for example, when he mentions, with apparent approval, the issue 
of paper money by Guernsey, without a gold reserve, as a means of 
raising money (p. 391). The information concerning English 
affairs is not always quite accurate. In fact, the great mass of 
detail contained in these 600 pages, some of which is of rather a 
trivial character, is not sufficiently tied together by bonds of 
thought and argument to make this a very valuable book. 

As to the main thesis of the work, the author seems hardly to 
recognise that all institutions throughout the world, good and bad, 
have been produced by a continuous process of evolution ; and that, 
consequently, the proof in a particular instance that such an 
evolution has, in fact, taken place, affords no criterion whatever 
as to whether the institution in question is beneficial or harmful. 
The principle of the survival of the fittest might perhaps be 
quoted to indicate that we must, at all events, be moving in the 
right direction. This would, however, hardly be a strong argu- 
ment in the absence of effective competition between communities 
existing under different social institutions ; and, in truth, the direc- 
tion of our progress in social affairs at present depends more on 
some form of slowly acquired momentum than on any system of 
selection now in operation. It is not safe to assume that we are 
always travelling along the path of progress. 

LEONARD DARWIN 


Philanthropy and the State. By B. Kirkman Gray. Edited by 
EK. Kirkman Gray and B. L. Hutchins. (London: P. S. 
King, 1908. Pp. 325.) 


It was the purpose of the author to complete in the present 
volume the examination of the relative spheres of private philan- 
thropy and of State action in the work of Social Reform, begun 
in his History of Philanthropy, published in 1905. Mr. Gray’s 
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premature death occurred before the book had been finished, but 
it was sufficiently advanced to enable the editors to publish it 
substantially in the form intended by the author. 

Mr. Gray’s method is historical. By examining the develop- 
ment of the main philanthropic attempts to relieve and to cure 
the evils of poverty, the strength and the weakness of voluntary 
work is made clear. Not only is the gradual supersession of 
private by State action described, but an attempt is made to 
formulate a philosophic explanation of the change. 

A note by the editors in the introduction indicates the con- 
clusion towards which throughout the book the author is felt to 
be working. The title of the book was to have been “The 
Failure of Philanthropy,” and, although Mr. Gray was led in the 
course of his work to modify this absolute condemnation, it yet 
serves to suggest the standpoint from which it was conceived. 
The thesis maintained is that “private philanthropy cannot pro- 
vide a remedy for widespread want which results from broad 
and general social causes’’; and that “the provision of such 
remedies is the proper responsibility of the State.” 

In Part I. there is traced the “Transition in Thought” that 
has marked the passage of the views of the older laissez-faire 
school. The influences to which is assigned the chief part in 
producing this change are :—(1) the spread of knowledge con- 
cerning social conditions, largely due to the science of statistics ; 
(2) the strengthened force of “social imagination,” in the influence 
of the historical school, and in the teaching of biology; (3) the 
demand for efficient administration and supervision resulting in 
the gradual creation of professional services which replaced the 
amateur worker in such spheres as those of prison inspection, the 
superintendence of the Industrial Schools, and, later, of the 
British and National Schools; (4) the urgency of such problems 
as those of public health, arising from the growth of towns, and 
demanding corporate action; (5) the failure of private charity 
or of individual forethought to meet the needs for which the 
Poor Law of 1834 had made no provision. 

Gradually, in consequence of such forces as these, we have 
become reconciled to a steadily expanding sphere of State action. 
The demand that it should be extended for the relief of the various 
forms of poverty is based still further on the view that the great 
mass of “the poor are too poor to help themselves. The ideal of 
“social self-maintenance”’ is a mere dream, resulting from “in- 
curable optimism.” 

In Part II. the various types of State intervention are con- 
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sidered : the annexation of voluntary undertakings by the State, 
as in education ; the co-operation of voluntary with State action, 
as in the case of discharged prisoners; the supervision of volun- 
tary work by the State, as in reformatories. 

The lack of uniformity and the resulting anomalies found in 
the present relations between public and private enterprise are 
fully exemplified. But the anomalies are as great in the case of 
the various modes of State action, marking the gradual evolution 
from the old conception of deterrent and restricted relief by the 
State to the conception of the State as provider of common needs 
for all. Thus, at Brighton, “a workman having incipient 
phthisis is received into the municipal sanatorium without stigma 
of pauperism. At Bradford exactly the same kind of institution 
is maintained for the same class of patients by the Board of 
Guardians out of the poor rate.” 

What Brighton does for its phthisical workman, Mr. Gray 
would have every municipality doing for its sick of all kinds, for 
its underfed children, for its aged, for its unemployed. To this 
end the teaching of history and of social philosophy point both as 
probable and desirable. 

The place which should be left to philanthropy is that of 
pioneer in the path of social reform. It should stimulate the 
social conscience to apprehend new needs and undertake new 
duties. It may experiment with the purpose of paving the way 
for the assumption of new social responsibilities. But when the 
need is proved sufficiently general philanthropy should abdicate 
in favour of the State. 

To enter into a detailed discussion of such an issue would 
obviously very far surpass the limits of a review. Mr. Gray’s 
book is of great value in that it makes a beginning in the his- 
torical study of social economics as a whole. But when that 
study is intended to lead up to general conclusions, judging as 
between the two schools of political opinion, the criticism seems 
demanded that there has been a failure clearly to distinguish the 
real issues at stake. That in certain directions State administra- 
tion and also State provision must be extended may be granted. 
For the solution of some problems there must be an exercise of 
sovereign power. Many benefits are common rather than indi- 
vidual, and can be provided better through taxation than by 
charging a price. 

But ultimately the question is whether or no an individualistic 
organisation of society is desirable as providing the best guarantee 
that each shall produce as much as he consumes. Further, 
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whether ultimate progress does not involve the “learning by 
experience,” and the freedom of selection which have been 
regarded as in a special degree characteristic of individualism. 

The State may well increase its “minimum demands” with 
regard to the standard of life which its members must reach, but 
if it extend a general offer of provision for all “widespread want 
which arises from broad and general social causes,” it will need 
to introduce a form of selection and control that is but the prin- 
ciple of “less eligibility” under a new name, and possibly either 
far less effective or far more onerous. 

Perhaps the real difficulty lies in the fact that we have not 
to choose between the extremes of either individualism or social- 
ism. It is less easy to keep to the auream mediocritatem than to 
invoke absolute principles. Mr. Gray, it seems to us, has repre- 
sented an extreme view. 

C. J. HAMILTON 


Das Lebenswerk von Karl Marx. By WERNER SomBART. (Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. 1909. Pp. 59.) 


PROFESSOR SOMBART, in this monograph, estimates the real 
value-of the work of Marx, as tested by the wear and tear of the 
quarter of a century since his death. The reverence which has 
come to him during that period is one of the freaks of literary 
history. In 1883 his name meant comparatively little; he was 
thought of as a mediocre economist, whose teachings supplied the 
unsuccessful Socialist party with their not very valuable weapons 
of offence. Yet now, according to our author, the whole “gigantic 
army of Socialists is governed by Marxist ideas”; and the 300 
treatises devoted to their discussion between 1883 and 1904 supply 
a quantitative test of the volume of his fame. Paradoxically 
enough, however, this reputation has been consistently founded 
on misconceptions. His followers have seized on that part of his 
teaching which was least admirable, his theory of value, and 
have misinterpreted that. His influence may be well-deserved, 
but not on the grounds on which it is generally based. What, 
then, is his real position? 

Professor Sombart’s measured judgment pictures him as a 
colossal literary figure, “demoniacal,” “'Titanesque,” abounding 
in life, but with a dispassionate outlook and regard for fact that 
has frightened away the poor, attractive phantoms which so 
long tantalised mankind with ideals of eternal rights and attain- 
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able Utopias. Marx was, he insists, in no sense a preacher, 
despite popular conceptions of his ethical teaching ; he was rather 
an inspired economic historian who taught men to look on the 
future of the Socialist movement “nicht als ein Soll, sondern 
als ein Muss.” Faith in the economic necessity of success was 
to be for the true followers of Marx the counterpart of the moral 
enthusiasm of other reformers. Marx “gave Socialism con- 
fidence in itself,” and bequeathed to it the two fundamental ideas, 
collectivism as the goal, class-war as the line of effort. 

But the rest of the Marxian structure, Professor Sombart 
would destroy. All the individual economic theories of “Capital,” 
the theory of value, the whole analysis of capitalist evolution, 
should be neglected. Marx had in no sense the mental force 
of a great economist. He was really, according to Professor 
Sombart, an historical student of capitalism, with a touch of 
genius, and an insight comparable only to Zola’s, which made him 
“the founder of our modern system of social science.” It is 
because he inspired the practical Socialist with a sense of historic 
continuity and first mapped for him the inevitable route and goal 
of his movement, that Marx’s posthumous fame has risen to 
such proportions—proportions which the author admits show 
some tendencies towards decline. 

Professor Sombart is a firm believer in the class-war as the 
means of progress, and therefore does not here consider the 
wider views of society which are altering the position of Marx 
among some modern Socialists. He has sifted the good from the 
bad in his master’s work with a faithful hand; it is unfortunate 
that such a work should still be read and believed, uncurtailed, 
by those who have less clearness of economic vision than has this 


candid admirer of Marx. 
C. V. BUTLER 


Socialism in Theory and Practice. By Morris Hittquit. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1909. Pp. ix+361.) 


THE puzzled spectator of Socialist movements who success- 
sively 
“Thinks they may mean something ; thinks 
They may mean nothing: haply both,” 


has no excuse for ignorance in the face of the abundant supply 
of histories and forecasts of their development. This volume is 
much above the average of these, and should be enlightening. 
The author sketches fully the theoretic basis of Socialism, and 
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indicates its future with that wise indeterminateness which the 
modern Socialist observes. He is moderate and conciliatory in 
his views as to the future of co-operation and of private enterprise 
on a small scale, and he meets and parries very fairly objections 
as to loss of individual liberty in the future. The second half 
of his book deals in detail with the Socialist attitude towards 
present reform. His attacks on piecemeal measures without any 
inherent unity in aim are most justifiable, but not all those who 
are euphoniously described as “bourgeois ideologists” are mere 
opportunists with regard to social questions. 

The author is, apparently, an ardent Marxist without the 
reservations of Professor Sombart, and he is fully imbued with 
_the class-war idea. This leads him beyond absolutely fair anta- 
gonism in some of his attacks on capitalism, as, e.g., in his 
implications as to the origin of the English Factory Acts. In 
more than one portion of his work, he would be more convincing 
if his treatment were more concrete. But as a whole, if it is 
without special distinction, it is a thoughtful and comprehensive 
exposition of the better Socialist standpoint; and merely by its 
wide range of quotations from contemporary leaders, it throws a 
valuable light on the international movement. 

C. V. BUTLER 


International Commercial Policies, with Special Reference to the 
United States. By Grorce Myaatt Fisk, Ph.D. (New 
York : Macmillan Co. Pp. xvi+288.) 


THE object of this volume, as stated by the author, is to 
bring together in a form available for students of economics, as 
well as for general readers, a systematic treatment of the politics 
of international commerce. 

Having regard to the great difficulties of making an intelli- 
gible abstract of such a complicated subject, the result is alto- 
gether admirable. The work is divided into eighteen chapters, 
and each chapter is split up into sections with appropriate titles. 
To each chapter also is appended a very full bibliography and 
a series of questions, topics, &c., which will encourage the reader 
to consult the authorities. The reasoned table of contents at the 
beginning and the index at the end of the book make reference 
simple and easy. 

Occasionally, no doubt, in the process of condensation it may 
seem that some elements rejected are of more importance than 
some that are retained, and occasionally also the enforced 
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economy of truth may hint to the hasty reader suggestions of the 
false. But the remedy is to hand in the bibliographies and the 
cross-examinations at the ends of the chapters. 

As the terms policies and politics are ambiguous, it may be 
well to state that the book has nothing to do with politics in the 
mal-odorous sense. It provides an impartial statement of facts. 
It is a conspectus of the realistic economics of international 
commerce. Take, for example, the chapters (XI. and XII.) on 
Commercial Treaties. We have presented in a short space a 
history of the development and a consideration of the groups of 
such treaties at present existing, with an account of the methods 
by which they are negotiated, the nature of the subject-matter 
and provisions, &c., &c. In the same way the chapters on 
Customs duties (V.—X.) give the actuai facts, and describe the 
institutions by which the various tariff systems are administered. 

J. SHIELD NICHOLSON 


Sixty Years of Protection in Canada, 1846-1907. By Edward 
Porritt. (London: Macmillan and Co. Pp. x+478.) 


To the title above written is appended the significant descrip- 
tive phrase, “where industry leans on the politician,” and by a 
politician Mr. Porritt means in the picturesque language of Adam 
Smith, “that insidious and crafty animal vulgarly called a states- 
man, whose counsels are directed by the momentary fluctuations of 
affairs.” The writer is a journalist of experience, and is familiar 
with all the wiles of the most crafty and insidious. Even the 
most honoured are treated with severity if they have bowed the 
knee to Baal. “The policy of the Laurier Government with 
regard to protection has been characterised by a betrayal of 
Canadian Liberalism. Betrayal is a strong word.” And then 
the word is justified. Sir Richard Cartwright comes in for the 
same condemnation. “He ignored his reiterated statements that 
protection was legalised robbery.” 

The merits and the defects of the book are best explained 
by the journalistic treatment adopted throughout. There is never 
any doubt as to the author’s own opinions any more than there 
would be of a leading article of one’s favourite paper. There 
is an abundance of graphic detail, some of an ephemeral char- 
acter, and the arid figures and arid proper names are enlivened 
with racy quotations. But this kind of writing has its defects. The 
reader of a newspaper is supposed to be au courant with all the 
shades of political opinion, and to be familiar with the leading 
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practical politicians. Readers in this country, however, know 
practically nothing of Canadian politics and politicians. And 
this ignorance will make a good deal of Mr. Porritt’s writing 
obscure. Even in the history proper, as far back as 1847, too 
much is taken for granted so far as English readers are con- 
cerned. 

Making allowance, however, for these defects the book may 
be considered as one of the strongest concrete presentations of 
the negative argument for free trade. The strength of this argu- 
ment always lies in practical details, and it is from this point of 
view that this book will best repay careful reading. “These 
infant industries are like the fatted calf, always sucking; and 
they never will get weaned. These infants are never ready to 
have their protective tariff taken off. You suggest a reduction 
of tariff to them, and they look so lean and miserable that you 
would pity them from the bottom of your heart. But when they 
feel that the tariff is safe for them, they swell to enormous propor- 
tions and display their carriages and footmen [what prodigal 
fatted calves!], and their eyes stick out with fatness.” This is 
a quotation which illustrates Mr. Porritt’s appreciation of the 
graphic mode of presenting economic arguments. 

Points of special interest at the present time are found in the 
experience of Canada on the rise in prices caused by protective 
duties, on the growth of combines behind the tariff walls, and 
on the illusory character of preferential duties, which are always 
high enough to afford protection to the Canadian producers. The 
writer’s opinion on trusts in Canada is well worth quoting : “The 
trust has freer play and a better field for operation in Canada 
than in the United States, where it first came into existence; 
and there can be no dislodgment of it, nor any effective and 
general check on its rapacity, so long as the protective tariff is 
on the statute book, and there continues the community of interest 
between the politicians of business and the politicians at Ottawa 
that can be dated back to Macdonald’s notorious offer to the 
manufacturers at Hamilton in 1878.” But Hamilton in 1878 
is rather a tax on the memory of the British reader. Mr. Porritt 
would earn the gratitude of readers on this side if he were to 
bring out a shorter edition with a few explanatory notes. The 
material is so good, and collected with such insight and industry 
from sources difficult of access, that it will be a matter for regret 
if, owing to the defects of its qualities, the book does not have 
the influence it deserves on public opinion in England. 

J. SHIELD NicHOLSON 
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Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice. By E. R. A. 
SELIGMAN. (Princeton: American Economic Association ; 
London : Swan Sonnenschein. 1908. Pp. 334.) 


It would be wholly superfluous to commend to the attention 
of students of finance Professor Seligman’s excellent study of the 
theory and practice of progressive taxation. Since the first edition 
was reviewed in the Economic JOURNAL (vol. iv., p. 301) the litera- 
ture of the subject has been greatly increased, new progressive 
taxes have been instituted in various countries, and many of those 
which existed in 1894 have been remodelled by subsequent legisla- 
tion. The present volume, while following the general plan of 
the earlier monograph, has therefore been largely re-written, 
especially in the portion devoted to the history of progressive taxes, 
while recent contributions to the theoretical problem have been 
given a place in the discussion, with the result that the book is 
half as large again as its predecessor. Professor Seligman has, 
however, ‘‘found no occasion for any substantial modification of 
the views which were originally set forth,” and it may be permis- 
sible, in place of a review appropriate to the first edition of such 
an important work, to devote more attention to matters upon 
which we feel compelled to question the adequacy of the methods 
or principles adopted. 

Apart from the very brief third section, in which the author 
examines the application of the progressive principle to American 
taxation, and concludes that, with the exception of the inheritance 
tax, the practical difficulties in its way are “well-nigh insuper- 
able,’ the work consists of two parts, viz.: the history of the 
application of a progressive scale to particular taxes, and the 
various theories of apportioning the whole burden of taxation pro- 
gressively or proportionally. Those who desire to know what 
graduated taxes are, or have been, imposed in different countries, 
or who wish to study the varying scales adopted, will find the first 
part most serviceable and thorough, despite a few slight errors. 
It is incorrect to say that, “outside of the degression in the income 
tax, graduation is found only in the so-called death duties ” in the 
United Kingdom : the inhabited house duty is slightly graduated. 
The present scale of the death duties is stated to have been intro- 
duced in 1901: it should be 1907. “Harned” incomes up to 
£2,000, under the recent differentiation scheme, are said to pay 
only 25 per cent. of the full rates. We demur also to the assertion 
that our system of abatement makes only a “slight allowance ” on 
the smallest incomes : many of the taxes cited by Professor Selig- 
man are by no means so progressive in effect. 
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The second part occupies more than half the monograph, and 
is unquestionably a most valuable and learned account and criti- 
cism of the theories of other writers, arranged with reference to 
the views which they expressed, accompanied by a statement of 
the author’s own position, and leading to a “rather vague con- 
clusion as to the general legitimacy of the principle of progression,” 
though “theory itself cannot determine any definite scale of pro- 
gression whatever.” 

The reviewer cannot help feeling that while each of these parts 
is dealt with in a masterly and erudite manner, they are not com- 
pletely brought within a single whole. Professor Seligman is, of 
course, aware that a single progressive tax does not prove that the 
system as a whole is progressive; it may, and frequently does, 
merely compensate the regressive effect of other taxes, or even 
form part of a system which, as a whole, remains regressive. On 
the other hand, it is possible that a system may be progressive in 
effect when no particular tax within it adopts a progressive scale. 
Furthermore, a scale which is progressive relatively to a particular 
base, may yet be no more than proportional relatively to income, 
so that a slightly graduated house tax, which Professor Seligman 
would include in Part I., does not necessarily fall within the prin- 
ciple of progressive taxation as understood in Part IJ. In fact, 
while one part is fundamentally concerned with the question 
whether the tax system as a whole should be progressive, the other 
merely points to particular instances of graduated taxes. Suffi- 
cient weight is not given to this distinction by the author, so that 
his description of the first part as portraying “the actual condition 
of progressive taxation ” is scarcely true if that term is used in 
the sense employed in the second part. No catalogue of graduated 
taxes suffices when the thesis is that the whole system should 
embody the progressive principle, as, indeed, the author himself 
recognises in saying of the American system: “it is more than 
likely that a number of moderately progressive taxes would simply 
result in securing an average proportional rate for the whole system 
of taxation.” Nothing less than a complete examination of all 
the taxes of a country can tell us what is the actual condition of 
progressive taxation, and so there is less relation between the two 
parts of Professor Seligman’s work than superficially appears to 
be the case. 

The great majority of the writers mentioned in the second part 
fall within one or other of two classes : those who start from the 
benefit principle and deduce proportional taxation therefrom, and 
those who start from the ability principle and deduce progressive 
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(or degressive) taxation therefrom. The author may be placed in 
the latter class. He appears, however, to have persuaded himself 
that the benefit theory “leads logically to proportion,” though it 
may be questioned whether this is susceptible of demonstration, 
notwithstanding the numerous other writers who have urged it. 
J. S. Mill’s answer (v. ii., § 2) is not without point, and if, as 
Professor Seligman would agree, the benefits to different classes 
cannot in many cases be measured at all, the conclusion ought to 
be that the principle does not warrant any particular scale, pro- 
gressive, regressive, or proportional. Nevertheless, we hold that 
here, as in his Essays, Professor Seligman gets rid of the benefit 
principle too easily by the distinction between fees and taxes 
(p. 156), and even though he allows later (p. 301) that “the prin- 
ciple of benefits should be followed to some extent in strictly local 
finance,” the concession does not go far enough to satisfy us. Not 
only is there no clear dividing line between fees and taxes, but 
it is sometimes equitable in a broad sense to take account of bene- 
fits which particular classes derive from the expenditure of national 
taxes, and in Britain, at least, we cannot sharply separate local and 
national finance, adopting a maxim of taxation for the one which 
is wholly inapplicable to the other. No doubt this difference is con- 
nected with a more fundamental divergence of opinion, for, not- 
withstanding Professor Seligman’s objections to a “pure theory ” 
which cannot be applied in practice (p. 286), he does not wholly 
escape his own condemnation. A theory of taxation which starts 
from the one principle of ability is essentially abstract and un- 
practical, and it does not cease to be so by allowing a place to the 
benefit principle in local finance or by introducing modifications 
and exceptions on a variety of practical grounds. The principle is 
merely a more or less inaccurate generalisation, somewhat more 
adequate than the benefit principle taken alone, and in this volume 
it leads to the summary rejection of views which deserve fuller 
consideration. Thus it is conceded that “the State may modify 
its strict fiscal policy by considerations of general social utility,” 
but it may be questioned whether general social utility should be 
introduced as a mere minor modification of a predetermined prin- 
ciple. In practical finance it is fundamental, and the subject can- 
not be reduced to one simple maxim together with a number of 
qualifications. This difference of emphasis explains why in prac- 
tice there are many taxes imposed which it is impossible to justify 
on the current abstract maxims, but it also raises serious rmis- 
givings regarding the adequacy of Professor Seligman’s grounds 
for rejecting the so-called “socialistic ” argument for progression. 
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It must appear very weak to one who desires to modify the existing 
distribution of income to prohibit the use of the powerful weapon 
of taxation for this end, because we have started with a principle 
of taxation which excludes it. He may truly reply that the adop- 
tion of such a starting-point reduces the study of the economist 
to a search for an ideally equitable system which no State will 
ever apply, because it ignores political and social relations which 
lie at the very root of practical finance. The only effective answer 
is to show that from the point of view of national welfare such 
proposals would be injurious; and, curiously enough, in the very 
inadequate attempt to do this, Professor Seligman makes use of 
the very objections which he afterwards rebuts when aimed at 
his own theory of progression, although it is by no means obvious 
that they are either more or less valid in the one case than in the 
other. ‘To impose progressively higher taxes on large accumula- 
tions of property might tend to weaken the motive to accumulation 
(p. 183). This is already urged against the progressive taxes in 
the United Kingdom, and since it attaches to progression, irrespec- 
tive of the theory by which it is defended, it appears as effective 
against Professor Seligman’s view as it is against Professor Wag- 
ner’s. The fear that it would lead to extreme measures (p. 131) 
is not an objection peculiar to the socialistic argument for pro- 
gression, and as Professor Seligman cannot deduce from his prin- 
ciples any “definite scale of progression whatever,” it is difficult 
to see that the danger is overcome by the rejection of the socialistic 
standpoint. The author’s faith in democratic government is in- 
voked (p. 298) as an assurance that progression will not be carried 
too far: the Socialist might use the same argument. In either 
case the point to which progression is carried will depend much 
less on principles of equity than on considerations of economy. 
StanLEY H. TURNER 


The King’s Revenue. By W.M.J. Wituiams. (London: P.S. 
King and Son. 1908. Pp. 221. Price 6s. net.) 


The Income Tax Incubus and the Budget. By T. HALLET Fry. 
(London : Horace Cox. 1909. Pp. 102. Price 1s. net.) 


THE former treatise will prove very useful as a compendium of 
information regarding the national taxes, each of which is intro- 
duced by a clear outline of its historical development, followed by 
a statement of the present rate of the tax and some of the most 
important statistics of its yield during recent years. Throughout 
there are marginal references to the Acts of Parliament, and Mr. 
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Williams has spared neither time nor skill in furnishing an accu- 
rate account. Some sixteen pages at the end are devoted to the 
non-tax revenue, which he rightly recognises as difficult to separate 
rigidly from taxation, though in this department the treatment is 
very slight, and there is little historical reference. The author 
has not concerned himself with expressions of personal opinion, 
nor with the controversies which centre round the taxes, but has 
studiously confined himself to analysis of statistical and legal facts. 
In consequence, the book does not pretend to be “readable,” 
though as a work of reference it is excellent. The very useful table 
relating to the Land Tax gives figures of its yield in the burghs of 
Scotland which convey a false impression. It is one of the many 
curiosities of the Exchequer subventions to local authorities that, 
although the national accounts always show this sum as paid by 
the burghs for Land Tax, there is now no such tax in any burgh. 
During the continuance of the Agricultural Rates Act the Local 
Taxation Account pays it. 

The title of Mr. Fry’s small book rather suggests a plea for 
reduction of the Income Tax, but, in fact, it is mainly a collection 
of opportune articles on special features of the tax which he has 
recently contributed to various newspapers. The author displays 
a wide knowledge of income tax law and practice, and pleads for 
the eradication of many anomalies which would, he thinks, be 
possible without much, if any, loss of revenue. In particular, the 
“average system ” should be abolished, the general commissioners 
should be superseded by itinerant revising barristers, married 
women should be treated separately from their husbands for taxa- 
tion purposes, the abatement scale should be reorganised by 
raising the limit to £1,000, the exemption limit should be lowered 
to £150, the incomes received from colonies which themselves 
exact income tax should be more reasonably treated, while the 
foreigner should not be favoured, as now, by taking account only 
of his British sources of income for exemption and abatement pur- 
poses. ‘The removal of other anomalies which Mr. Fry advocates 
would entail some cost upon the Exchequer. For instance, that 
differentiation should apply to all earned incomes and the present 
maximum limit be abolished ; that depreciation should be allowed 
for in such cases as mines, which are now taxed partly on their 
capital as well as on their income. On the other hand, proposals 
to tax co-operative societies, to apply systematic graduation, or to 
introduce super-taxation of large incomes, do not commend them- 
selves to the author. 


STANLEY H. TURNER 
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Impéts directs et indirects sur le revenu. Par J. Ingenbleek. 
(Brussels: Misch & Thron. 1908. Pp. 520.) 


THE reform of the contribution personnelle in Belgium has 
been declared urgent by successive Finance Ministers for the last 
seventy years; but it so bristles with difficulties, particularly the 
fear of alienating political support, that the abuses continue and 
increase. Sanctioned originally by the Dutch Government in 
1822, maintained after the revolution as a temporary expedient, 
it is rather a system of taxes than a single one. Originally there 
were six bases: the rental value of houses, doors and windows, 
movables, hearths, servants, horses. The hearth tax was with- 
drawn in 1879; the others remain, but in such a perverted con- 
dition that it merits the title ce chef-d’ceuvre d’absurdités. The 
first base has become a fiction, for there is no sort of relation 
between the real rental and the assessable value (valeur locative 
fiscale). 'The author has made an elaborate statistical survey of 
1,350 houses in twenty communes, and in Brussels alone he finds 
that one house of a real rental of 4,500 francs is taxed on a value 
of 450, while another, of a rental of 650 francs, pays on a value 
of 1,020, the variations in other communes being almost as con- 
siderable. The valuation is quite arbitrary. It might be thought 
that the second base was sufficiently clear and objective to escape 
such degeneration, but here, again, chance rules. Partly because 
a tax on air and light is deemed odious, abuses arose from the 
outset ; it was repulsive to count to the very end; electoral laws 
have declared that the number of doors and windows shall not be 
increased for fiscal purposes unless there is a notable change in 
structure, and to break out a window does not constitute such a 
change. The result is that the tax bears no relation whatever to 
ability, and statistical enquiry shows that for 1,000 francs of real 
rental the tax on doors and windows varies between 2°9 and 55°1 
francs in Brussels, and between 5°6 and 76°0 francsin Anvers. As 
to the third base, le mobilier, to avoid domiciliary visits in each 
case the option was given of calculating the value of the movables 
at five times the rental. This option has become the only system, 
taking now the arbitrary first base over again, yet with additional 
anomalies caused by electoral laws. In Brussels the assessments 
are found to vary between 0°5 and 23°0 francs per 1,000 francs of 
real rental. Nor, when these three bases are taken together, do 
the errors compensate one another : the total tax varies in Brussels 
alone between 11°9 and 146°3 francs per 1,000 francs of real rental. 
What is worse, at each step in the rise of rents the rate of the 
tax is found in practice to diminish, so that as a whole it is pro- 
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gressif ad rebours. There are also many frauds regarding the taxes 
on servants and horses. 

In what manner is reform to be brought about? In this con- 
nection Dr. Ingenbleek first considers the suggestion of an income 
tax on the Prussian or English model. After a good summary 
of the Prussian system, he concludes that a general income tax 
would be too inquisitorial to be tolerated in Belgium, even if it 
were passed by the legislature, while the English system (impédt 
cédulaire sur les revenus) is peculiarly adapted to a country of large 
landed estates and large fortunes, and its machinery is not of a 
kind which could be transplanted. The high exemption and 
abatement limits which facilitate its imposition here could not be 
contemplated in Belgium. These are, doubtless, valid objections, 
but to the English reader the lengthy chapters on our income tax 
anomalies seem to exaggerate the faults without giving the other 
side of the question ; and when the author criticises our system as 
illogical because, while its fundamental principle is that of an 
impot cédulaire, the citizen must state his total income in demand- 
ing exemption or abatement, we feel that he is becoming captious. 
The distinction upon which he insists between impét global and 
impot cédulaire may be convenient, but there is no incompatibility , 
and it is a very narrow logic which requires a tax at all points to 
be either the one or the other. The latter is exceedingly con- 
venient as a method of collection, the former as a method of 
exemption and abatement, and the strength of the English 
system lies in its use of both. Recent tendencies are in the direc- 
tion of using the former more largely, and the author scarcely 
appreciates the importance of the fact that now all who claim to 
have incomes below £2,000 must make a personal declaration. 

Having dismissed the direct tax on income, he proceeds to the 
reform of the Belgian system, which he insists could be made into 
an effective indirect income tax. Abandoning the door and 
window tax, he would retain a moderate tax on houses, using gross 
rental, save in the case of those used partly for business purposes, 
exempting very small rentals and moderating the tax on those 
just above the exemption level. He would also renew the tax on 
movables in its true sense, requiring a detailed valuation from the 
citizen, and compelling fire insurance companies to furnish dupli- 
cates of all policies asa check. Add to these, taxes on automobiles 
and carriages, servants and horses, the last two increasing per 
head with the number kept, and the result would be a combination 
progressive in effect. To bring it still nearer to equity, there 
would be a special charge on bachelors and families living in apart- 
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ments, based on the same objective standards; account would be 
taken of the number of children ; the rate would be progressive in 
the case of rental and movables, and would vary from town to 
country according to tables which he exhibits. This indirect 
income tax, he urges, would be preferable in Belgium to a direct 
income tax, and, though it appears to be complicated, he attempts 
to show that it would be easily understood. It should gradually 
be made to yield more than the present absurd system, so as to 
allow of the abandonment or reduction of some other taxes, par- 
ticularly that on sugar and the droit de patente. 

Dr. Ingenbleek has given us an interesting and stimulating 
volume, displaying indefatigable industry. There are errors in 
detail, as when he mentions the church rate among the taxes 
générales et obligatoires of the United Kingdom, though it is forty 
years since it ceased to merit that description. He still speaks of 
Schedule B as presuming the income of farmers to be half the 
rental in England and one-third in Scotland, though it is now 
one-third in both countries. In quoting J. S. Mill, he attributes 
to him the condemnation of the income tax as plus injuste que tous 
les autres impéts qui, &d premier examen, sont plus critiquables, but 
this is stronger than Mill put it. (People’s Edition, p. 500.) 
Lord Morley mentions that in Gladstone’s first year in Parliament 
“he said ‘no’ to the property tax, and ‘aye’ for retaining the 
house and window taxes.” Dr. Ingenbleek quotes this twice, as 
if it were Gladstone’s mature opinion, forgetting that it was at a 
time when he also voted in support of the Corn Law. 

SranLeY H. TURNER 


The Meaning of Money. By Hartitey WitHers. (London: 
Smith and Elder. 1909. Pp. 307.) 


EXPERTS seldom avoid the sort of mistake which was com- 
mitted by a distinguished astronomer when, lecturing to a popular 
audience about the distance of the stars, he continually employed 
without explanation the term “parallax.” The distinguished 
astronomer could not put himself in the position of persons to 
whom that technical term was unintelligible. Unlike so many 
experts, Mr. Withers begins at the beginning. He can put 
himself in the position of those who have not yet lost through 
familiarity the sense of wonder which the modern monetary 
system is calculated to excite in the ingenuous mind. “At first 
sight there is something whimsical in the process of stimulating 
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production and expanding trade by an agreement between two 
parties to owe one another something.” ‘The conditions under 
which this “magical business of providing currency and credit on 
a basis of mutual indebtedness” becomes possible is happily 
illustrated by the following metaphor. “Just as a man cycling 
through a crowded street depends for his life, not only on his 
own skill, but also on the care with which the rest of the traffic 
is driven, so the English banking system is dependent on the 
sanity and sense of the public as much as on its own soundness.” 
Illustrations drawn from literature, as well as metaphors from 
common lifé, are employed with effect. The fictitious bill of 
exchange is illustrated by the “bill of asscolts” which Don 
Quixote, while wandering in the Sierra Morena, drew on his 
niece for three colts to be delivered to Sancho Panza “for the 
like number received of him here in tale.” Still more remote 
from the genuine bill of exchange representing produce is Mr. 
Micawber’s order for a shilling on Mrs. Micawber, who—unlike 
Don Quixote’s niece—was in process of being sold up. 

Extreme lucidity is not often accompanied with modest doubt, 
as in our author’s treatment of monetary science. For example, 
referring to the flow of gold to London, and thence to the 
United States during the crisis of 1907, he regards it as an 
“open question,” “how much of the gold came because it was 
due to New York, and how much was drained out of other 
centres by London’s masterful policy.” In this connection he 
well observes: “In most economic questions these insoluble 
problems lie under the surface, and it is because it is so easy 
to miss them and to ignore, and to be ignorant of, their presence 
that many people find it easy to be quaintly dogmatic about 
economic matters, which in fact become more and more compli- 
cated and obscure the more thoroughly they are understood.” 
The doubt which the economist should feel may be compared 
with the hesitation often felt by the man of business—the state 
of mind graphically described in the case of a bill-broker who 
has to decide “whether to buy a parcel of three-months bills 
at 4 per cent. in the last week of June.” As the various considera- 
tions affecting his decision are surveyed, “the vastness of the 
problem really begins to open itself out, and our broker, if of an 
imaginative turn of mind, may well fancy himself like a doubtful 
partisan standing on a hill-top and vainly trying to peer through 
thick mists with the aid of a somewhat inefficient spy-glass into 
a great plain in which a battle is being waged by a number of 
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forces of shifting and incalculable strength, and knowing that his 
life depends on throwing in his lot with the winning side.” 
Both the precision of the writer’s knowledge and his con- 
sciousness of its limitation appear to us marks of authority, 
disposing us to accept his practical recommendations. They are 
mainly two. (1) There should be established some connection 
between the official and the market rate of discount, some under- 
standing between the Bank of England and the other banks 
with respect to the manufacture of credit. (2) Greater publicity 
of banking accounts is recommended. If it is too much to expect 
that all banks like the London and County Bank should give 
the amount of its daily average cash holding, at least a weekly 
_ statement seems desirable. These are the principal practicable 
suggestions. As a counsel of perfection it is proposed to increase 
the gold reserve by reducing the amount of the Bank of 


England’s fiduciary note issue. 
F. Y. EDGEWoRTH 


Investigations in Currency and Finance. By W. STANLEY 
JEVONS. Edited, with an Introduction, by H. S. Foxwell. 
New Edition, abridged with Preface, by H. Stanley Jevons. 
(London : Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 347.) 


THIs new edition of a well-known work is issued at a con- 
siderable reduction of price, which has necessitated some omis- 
sions, in particular that of the bibliography of works on currency 
and the large diagram illustrating the Bank of England. The 
editor refers to the articles on Periodicity of Commercial Crises, 
and anticipates confirmation of the connection between commer- 
cial and cosmical phenomena. Other small alterations have been 
made in the second edition. But, indeed, its most interesting 
feature is the evidence which it affords that the editor has in- 
herited more than the name of the author, and that the economic 
work of Jevons is being continued by a worthy successor. 

F. Y. EpGEwortTH 


The Currency Problem and the Present Financial Situation. A 
Series of Addresses delivered at Columbia University, 
1907-1908. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1908. 
Pp. xxvui+170.) 

During the autumn of 1907 and the spring of 1908, Columbia 

University, at the suggestion of Prof. E. R. A. Seligman. 

No. 74.—vou. XIX. S 
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induced representative Wall Street financiers to lecture before 
the students of the university upon the currency problem and 
the financial situation. The series of lectures, together with an 
introductory essay by Prof. Seligman, compose the present 
volume. ‘The lecturers and their topics were: Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank, “The Modern Bank ” ; 
Thomas F. Woodlock, formerly editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
“The Stock Exchange and the Money Market”; A. Barton 
Hepburn, President of the Chase National Bank, “Government 
Currency v. Bank Currency”; Albert Strauss, of Messrs. J. and 
W. Seligman and Co., “Gold Movements and Foreign Ex- 
changes”; W. A. Nash, President of the Corn Exchange Bank, 
“The New York Clearing House”; James G. Cannon, Vice- 
President of the Fourth National Bank,” “Clearing Houses and 
the Currency ”; Paul M. Warburg, of Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb, and 
Co., “ American and European Banking Methods and Bank Legis- 
lation Compared ” ; George W. Perkins, of Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
and Co., “The Modern Corporation.” The introductory essay by 
Prof. Seligman is entitled : “The Crisis of 1907 in the Light of 
History.” 

The interest of such a collection of essays centres in the agree- 
ment that may be found in the opinions of the several writers ; 
in the differences of their opinions and in their suggestions of 
remedies. It may be said that, in the main, there is an agree- 
ment of the essayists that the inelasticity of the currency was 
chiefly responsible for the acute form assumed by the recent 
panic, and that the remedy is in the direction of a central bank. 
Mr. Vanderlip emphasises the inconvenience, expensiveness, and 
perverse elasticity of a currency based upon Government bonds. 
Mr. Woodlock shows why the call-loan money market becomes 
the storm centre in a panic, finding the chief reason in the 
practice on the part of country banks of placing a large part 
of their reserve on call with New York institutions, only to be 
suddenly withdrawn at the first sign of stringency in the metro- 
polis. Mr. Hepburn makes a plea for a currency based upon 
the assets of banks, and offers a telling criticism of the bungling 
Government financiering in issuing bonds during the panic in 
order that they might serve as a basis for bank-note circulation. 

Four of the essays are of permanent value. In discussing the 
causes of panics, Prof. Seligman offers, in the introductory 
article, what is doubtless the most philosophical series of reflec- 
tions which the distress of 1907 evoked. Prof. Seligman, 
furthermore, sketches, in his usual lucid manner, the history of 
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crises in the United States. Mr. Woodlock develops the far- 
reaching consequences of the special features in which New York 
differs from all other great financial centres of the world, namely, 
in having a Stock Exchange conducted upon the basis of a daily 
settlement, and a large call money market in which the chief 
collaterals hypothecated are the securities sold on the Stock 
Exchange. With an unusual grasp of the difficult subject, Mr. 
Strauss traces the intricate complications of the settlement of 
international debts, incidentally remarking that English bankers, 
in failing to accept liberally New York finance bills just before 
the crisis of 1907, were largely responsible for the heavy draft 
of gold from London after the panic set in. Mr. Warburg restates 
_ a thesis which he was the first to advance, but which has been 
frequently repeated and has impressed the Currency Commis- 
sion, that an elastic and safe currency may be secured through 
the institution of a central bank at which bills of exchange may 
be re-discounted in the manner of European central banks. 
Taken as a group the essays are representative of the most 
thoughtful American opinion upon the nature and solution of 


the currency problem. 
Henry L. Moore 


“All about Investment” and “Investment an Exact Science.” 
By Henry Lowenrevp. (London: The Financial Review 
of Reviews.) 


Mr. LOWENFELD’S latest works on investment, in spite of 
their somewhat pretentious titles, will not, we fear, persuade the 
wary that the’ dangers and uncertainties of investment can be 
circumvented by the application of definite rules or systems. To 
call such a body of rules “an exact science” is, of course, an 
obvious hyperbole, though it serves to bring out the author’s point 
of view that by choosing investments according to his system, 
the risks of the ordinary private investor may be greatly, if not 
entirely, evaded. 

The larger of the two books contains a great deal of very 
suggestive matter, among which perhaps the most interesting is 
the classification of the different types of investor according to 
the income return, and the capital security which they require. 
This is followed by a discussion of the kind of security suitable 
to each class, and the proportions in which securities of different 
grades may reasonably be combined. In this part of his treat- 
ment Mr. Lowenfeld is eminently “safe,” and much sound advice 
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is given to the small man who, for example, is recommended to 
start with a reserve of £100 in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
But in dealing with the class whose operations are on a larger 
scale, the author is not so cautious. Among the more debateable 
of the expedients recommended, for example, is that of averag- 
ing. “Supposing £100 of stock is bought at 60, costing £60, 
and then a second £100 is added at 40, costing £40, then £200 
stock has cost £100, and the average price of the total holding 
is now 50. By these means a purchase originally comparatively 
dear is put into a much better position.” But whether such a 
proceeding is sound financial policy or mere midsummer madness 
must surely depend on the particular case ; the slump may be an 
oscillation, or it may be the first step towards failure. If the 
latter, the investor will only have succeeded in putting more 
of his capital in a sinking ship. Anyone, for example, who had 
periodically “averaged” his holding in the London General 
Omnibus Company during the last ten years, in which prices 
have fallen from 200 to 20, could hardly regard himself as being 
in a “much better position.” Such a case as this well illustrates 
the impossibility of subjecting investment to the precise proposi- 
tions of an “exact science.” 

But all these points are only leading up to the main idea of 
the work which is to demonstrate “The practicability of increas- 
ing income without increasing risk by adopting Geographical 
Distribution of Capital.” It is held that by following this theory 
a sure income of 5, 54, or 6 per cent. can be secured without 
incurring more risks than the small investor can afford to incur. 
This idea, which The Financial Review of Reviews has made 
peculiarly its own, has attracted so much attention, and has been 
supported by so many well-known writers on economics and 
finance, that its authentic exposition by Mr. Lowenfeld is well 
worth careful study. It is a theory that has much to recommend 
it, based as it is upon the sound insurance principle of the averag- 
ing of risks. But as applied by Mr. Lowenfeld, risks of another 
kind are introduced which tend to counteract the advantage of 
distribution and make it unsuitable to those who have not a 
large capital to manage. 

The investor is advised to divide his capital into eight or ten 
parts, each of which should be invested in a different section 
of the world. The distribution is to be according to the following 
rules :— 

1. An even division of capital among all the stocks held is 
indispensable. 
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2. All stocks must be matched in quality and width of fluctua- 
tion (debentures, for example, with a 2 per cent. variation are 
not an adequate equipoise for an ordinary stock with an 8 per 
cent. variation). 

3. Each of the stocks held must be subject to an entirely 
different set of influences which causes them to rise and fall. 

“Formerly it was imagined that by splitting up capital over 
entirely different industries, the investor could guard against 
similarity of price-movements. Inspired by this idea, the same 
investor would buy stocks of brewery, cotton mill, railway, 
banking, gas, water, telegraph, and insurance companies, and 
of other industrial enterprises which seemed on their face to 
represent totally different interests. But practical experience has 
proved that such a splitting up of capital is, under certain circum- 
stances, quite unavailing. Under certain conditions all these 
investments, though they represent industries which are not 
subject to kindred influences, will move in the same direction. 
.. . It is not the dissimilarity of trading interests, nor the varying 
internal developments of individual companies which really cause 
sound investment stocks to fluctuate in value, but that the all- 
predominating influence which creates these movements is the 
temporary position of the money market, and the state of the 
investment demand in the country in which these stocks are held 
and chiefly dealt in.” 

Then follows a table giving, on the one hand, prices of a 
number of British stocks in 1896 and 1908, and on the other 
quotations for the same years from a number of foreign Govern- 
ment securities. The figures show that “whilst all the British 
stocks have slavishly moved together, although thirty-three 
different industries are represented, the Government stock of the 
various countries have widely differed from each other in simul- 
taneous price-movements.” The British stocks fell from 51 to 
60°6 per cent., whereas of the thirty-three Government stocks 
twenty moved down and thirteen actually rose. 

The impression given from this exposition is that the move- 
ments in the prices of the securities of foreign countries are 
independent, thus forming an insurance against their various 
fluctuations. But the argument assumes that the stocks are as 
likely to move up as down. In fact, later on, the author remarks : 
“Thus on some future occasion it may occur that the African 
division will only afford a yield of 5 per cent., or the international 
stocks 4} per cent., but in all such cases the yteld in some other 
countries will have advanced so that the average ratio of yield 
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will be found to correspond closely with that displayed in the 
table.” The table of prices, however, admits of no such conclu- 
sion, as may be seen by noting the countries whose stocks have 
moved up and down respectively. They are as follows :— 


Countries whose Stocks have risen. Countries whose Stocks have fallen. 
Paraguay. Algeria. Japan. 
Chili. Tunis. Turkey. 
Bulgaria. Denmark. Belgium. 
Servia. Norway. German Empire. 
Greece, Sweden. Hungary. 
Mexico. Switzerland. Austria. 
Roumania. Cape Colony. United States, 
Brazil. Canada, Russia. 
Argentine. Egypt. Great Britain. 
China. Holland, France. 
Portugal. 
Spain. 
Italy. 


It is evident from these two lists that the grouping is by no 
means fortuitous. The simple explanation is that, comparing 
1908 with 1896, gilt-edged securities were in the world market 
at a lower price than in the latter year, a change which is reflected 
in the fall of the stocks of all the great countries of the world. 
The exceptions to the rule are those countries whose conditions 
have so improved that their stocks, whether Government or 
private, have attained the position of safe securities. Their prices 
have risen in value, for with the additional security the market 
is content with a lower yield on its investments. 

The conclusion from the author’s facts is not that prices of 
Government stock tend to vary independently, but that there is 
a well-defined general movement in the same direction among 
stocks of equal security. This uniformity of movement is entirely 
ignored by the author. Apart from very special causes the only 
opposite movement is to be found in securities of a speculative 
kind, which may, of course, move in any direction. But it is on 
the strength of this compensatory action that Mr. Lowenfeld 
recommends the English investor to find security (and a high 
dividend) by putting his money into foreign securities. It will 
be seen that the principle will only work so long as the issues 
taken up are speculative ones. 

But Mr. Lowenfeld goes further. He advises his readers to 
leave the bounds of the English stock markets. ‘The London 
Stock Exchange measures the capital value of these intruders 
(foreign securities) by the value of money which prevails in 
England. In this way the British investor is a great deal of 
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money out of pocket, for whilst his Canadian Pacific preferred 
only produces for him an income of £4 per annum on every 
£100 invested, this £100, if put into a first-class Canadian 
debenture, as yet untainted by the British money rate, would 
produce £5 per annum for him.” In other words, the investor 
in search of security is invited to look beyond the limits of the 
big stock markets in order to find securities with independent 
fluctuations. But to do so would mean delivering himself over to 
the outside broker or the “bucket shop,” or initiating private 
negotiations with foreign corporations. Stocks and bonds as yet 
untainted by the British money rate may quite easily be bought 
in London, but it is by no means so easy to sell, as many know 
to their cost. 

The principles of geographical distribution in its complete 
form means that the investor is to lay aside the advantage of any 
personal knowledge of home securities which he may possess, 
and invest, his savings in foreign Government securities or foreign 
industries about which he is likely to have but the vaguest 
information; and in order to avoid buying stock subject to the 
international market, he is to seek out securities having a local 
market only. Any private person who attempted to carry out 
this programme would surely come to grief unless he placed 
himself in the hands of experts—though it is presumably to 
enable the investor to act for himself that these expositions on 
the science of investment have been written. The application of 
this theory leads, in fact, to such a negation of all the conserva- 
tive principles of finance, that it is difficult to reconcile it with 
the exceedingly sound and eminently practical advice given by 
the author when dealing with details and methods of investment. 

W. T. Layton 


A Plain Guide to Investment and Finance. By T. B. Youna. 
(London : MacDonald and Evans. Pp. 308.) 


Mr. Youna’s Guide to Investment and Finance is in many 
ways a complete antithesis of the preceding volumes. It is 
divided into two parts, the first of which is concerned with advice 
to intending investors, the second being a general guide to the 
terminology, methods and elementary principles of finance, and 
the money market. The author, who as Past President of the 
Institute of Actuaries and Past Chairman of the Life Officers’ 
Association, has had exceptional opportunities of studying the 
stock markets, lays great stress on the personal factor in invest- 
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ment. He has therefore set before himself the laudable object 
of appealing to the common sense of his readers and pointing out 
the elementary facts which will save many from the pitfalls 
which beset the unwary. It is quite possible in Mr. Young’s 
opinion for the least intellectually gifted persons to make sound 
and profitable investments if they follow certain simple and 
cautious rules. 

His list of injunctions concludes thus :—‘‘ Keep to the class 
of investments you have carefully worked at, and gained experi- 
ence, and consequently know; and only after—and not till then 
—your judgment and knowledge have been disciplined and formed 
in some line of investments, venture into wider regions of 
finance.” As against the theory of geographical distribution, 
Mr. Young puts forward the older view that a certain stability 
of value can be obtained, without running risks in unknown 
stocks, by apportioning among various home industries. Thus a 
fall in railway shares may be compensated if the holder also 
possesses an interest in an electric traction company; a fall in 
Government securities in war time may be offset by a boom in 
armament shares. 

In pursuance of his policy of self-help, Mr. Young remarks 
that ‘‘ it is the better course, where it is possible, to avoid advice.” 
It is significant that one who has had so wide an experience 
of the professional financier should apply this maxim in particular 
to the case of bankers and brokers. Without casting any asper- 
sion on either class, he urges that in both cases the nature of 
this business unfits them to advise one who is looking for per- 
manent investments. The banker’s chief aim is to restrict his 
investments to those which are readily realisable, while the 
broker concerns himself primarily with the short period fluctua- 
tions of the moment. The financier looks to the capital value, 
the investor to the yield of securities. But we confess to some 
amount of scepticism as to the practical application of this view. 
Most people would, we think, in all but the simplest cases, rather 
trust to the judgment of an experienced and reliable broker than 
to their own opinion founded on casual newspaper reports, and 
perhaps the perusal of a guide to investment. It is the chief 
drawback to works of the kind under consideration that they tend 
to give the reader the impression that he is already an expert. 
A knowledge of the elementary facts of the market is a useful 
beginning, but it can hardly take the place of years of experience. 

If, however, the investor is to act on his own responsibility 
he will do well to heed the warning, “Never be influenced by 
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circulars or advertisements issued by financial persons or firms, 
no matter how attractive, and no matter how glowingly—as is 
the customary practice—they hold out promises of a soundness 
superior to the safest Government securities accompanied by a 
rate of interest equivalent to that professed by the most hazardous 
ventures.” 

Part I. concludes with a warning against the plan of averaging 
or “levelling” declining investments. 

The last two hundred pages on finance are in the nature of 
a text-book on the working of the Stock Exchange, the money 
market, and the foreign exchanges. These and kindred subjects 
are treated in a very practical and realistic way; but the theo- 
retical side is so little developed that it is unlikely to replace 
existing text-books on the subject. As a reference book of terms 
it has the fatal defect of being without an index. 

W. T. Layton 


Some Electro-Chemical Centres. A Report to the Electors of the 
Gartside Scholarships. By J. N. Princ, M.Sc., Gartside 
Scholar. (Manchester: At the University Press, 1908. 
Pp. viii+ 137.) 


. Tuts report appears in the “Economic Series” of Manchester 
University Publications ; and for that reason, and because nothing 
that has to do with “Commerce and Industry’”—the field of 
study of the Gartside Scholars—can be quite without interest to 
the economist, it calls for notice in this JouRNAL. But it must 
be confessed that the economist’s harvest from a book like this is 
curiously meagre. Mr. -Pring is evidently a competent electro- 
chemist, who has put together a large amount of information 
from the technical journals, and has visited the chief works in 
the United States; and in this book he gives an account, 
catalogue-fashion, of the plant in operation at the various centres. 
It will probably be of considerable use to electro-chemical experts. 
But it might just as well have appeared in some Chemical or 
Electrical Series. There is singularly little that the investor or 
works manager can learn from this book as to the financial aspects 
of the several enterprises; and the economic student, who is 
interested in market problems or in industrial conditions, or who 
wants to realise the relation of the undertakings here mentioned 
to their business environment, will get almost nothing out of it. 
The gratitude which the author expresses in his preface to those 
who have “placed me in a position of forming (sic) some judg- 
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ment of the economic side of the question,’ will lead his readers 
to look for much more than they will find. As in most technical 
descriptions, the style is very heavy, and occasionally it is posi- 
tively inaccurate. And all this is a pity; for an observer who 
had Mr. Pring’s technical training, and combined with it an 
eye for the business or social significance of what he saw, and 
some power of narration, could have given us a book of which 


we stand very much in need. 
W. J. ASHLEY 


The Industrial and Commercial Influence of the English Patent 
System. By A. F. Ravenshear. (London : T. Fisher Unwin.) 
Price 5s. net. 


THE first part of this book is occupied with a general inquiry 
into the economic function of invention, and the effects upon it 
of the protection afforded by a patent system. The argument 
may be summarised as follows : A close examination of inventions 
leads to a discovery of two kinds, “pioneer or creative invention, 
whether industrial or commercial, which may conveniently be 
termed originative, and the mere improvement or cheapening of 
existing methods which in the following pages is called inten- 
sive.’’ Wherever production is cheapened, resources previously 
required are set free, and therefore we are at the growing point 
of industrial development; but the immediate effect of this 
cheapening is a diminution of the total area of employment. 
This effect can only be counterbalanced, and the total of indus- 
trial activity can only be increased, by the creation of new manu- 
factures. Therefore industrial progress is only possible where 
intensive and originative invention work together. Turning, 
then, to a consideration of the effects of patent protection on these 
two kinds of invention, we find that our inquiry is not hypo- 
thetical, because, first, we may examine in Holland an old 
manufacturing country in which no patents have been granted 
since 1869, and secondly, “we have in agriculture a productive 
industry, to which, over a large field affording scope for inven- 
tion, the encouragement afforded to the manufacturer by patents 
does not exist.” Now invention has proceeded in agriculture to 
an extent comparable to its progress in other industries, and 
“therefore it is safe to infer that the advancement of manufac- 
tures is also to some extent independent of patents.” Turning, 
however, to the case of Holland, we find that her export trade 
figures, in comparison with those of France, Germany, Switzer- 
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land, Italy, and the United States, are the only ones which show 
a diminishing proportion of manufactured goods to the total 
exports in the twenty years from 1884 to 1904. This result 
shows that the protection of patents is necessary to the progress 
of manufactures, a conclusion apparently inconsistent with that 
previously reached in the examination of English agriculture. 
The apparent inconsistency is, however, immediately explained 
away by a reference to the distinction between inventions pointed 
out above. The resulting proposition is that patents are necessary 
to the proper progress of originative invention, but not to that of 
intensive invention. 

This concludes the constructive theory propounded by the 
book, and the proposition thus accepted as being the only possible 
solution of the difficulties discovered by the author, is thenceforth 
treated as conclusively proved, and used as a guiding principle 
in all the subsequent inquiries. It is, however, valueless, not 
only because of the insufficiency of evidence on which it is based, 
but also owing to the uncertainty of the meaning of the terms 
in which it is stated. Thus it is only after arriving at this con- 
clusion that any attempt is made to settle the accurate meaning 
of its terms. It is then stated that there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between the two kinds of invention, but that in 
general the division is dependent on results. As no attempt is 
made to settle what are “results,” the discussion falls into 
hopeless confusion, from which it is only rescued by a final 
inclusion on the “originative” side, of a third class formed by 
“originative intensive” inventions, the introduction of which 
robs the distinction of any real meaning. As illustrating this 
confusion, the following sentences may be quoted: ‘“‘ Whatever 
cheapens the means for attaining known results belongs to 
intensive invention . . . the most important kind of changes 
which cheapen production is the substitution of machine for hand 
labour” (p. 59), “one of the forms of originative invention 
consists in furnishing new machines and appliances designed to 
subserve the purposes of cheapening production” (p. 67). 

The truth is that almost every patentable invention has both 
an “originative ” and an “intensive” aspect. In a purely abstract 
discussion on the economic functions of invention, the distinc- 
tion can be made, and the two aspects treated separately, but, in 
considering the practical effects on the progress of invention and 
industry of the protection afforded by patents, such a distinction 
is no longer possible, because a patent affects an invention in 
all its aspects. 
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But, though the author fails in his attempt to deduce a 
valuable conclusion of general principle from the results of his 
inquiries, those inquiries, if carefully conducted, might have 
possessed an independent value. Here, however, he fails 
equally. The inquiry into agriculture is so superficial as to call 
for no serious comment, though it may be mentioned in passing 
that such an important fact as the decline in the percentage of 
the English population employed in agriculture receives no notice 
at all. On the other hand, the inquiry relating to Dutch trade, 
though interesting as far as it goes, has not been carried far 
enough. Export figures alone are misleading, while further 
evidence was necessary on the special factors affecting Dutch 
industry, and particularly on the effects of the transit trade to 
and from Germany. The discussion of this point undertaken by 
the author does not deal with all the possibilities. Lastly, it is 
to be noted that, though the book deals specially with the English 
patent system, England was omitted from the original comparison 
because corresponding figures were not available. Returns, 
however, for a later period are given, and in these the English 
export figures show a decline in the proportion of manufactured 
goods of the same kind (though smaller in degree) as that shown 
by Holland. The author explains this by a reference to certain 
abuses in the working of the English patent system. But no 
evidence is given of the absence of similar abuses in other coun- 
tries, and the feeling cannot be avoided, that, if he had been 
interested in supporting tariff reform, rather than in proving his 
private theory about patents, he might, equally well, with his 
methods, have used this similarity occurring in two free trade 
countries as an argument in favour of protection. 

The rest of the book hardly calls for serious comment; the 
subsequent discussion is either vitiated by an attempt to reduce 
everything to the terms invented by the author (which, as pointed 
out above, have been robbed of all meaning by the qualifications 
added by him), or is too superficial to have any value, e.g., the 
discussion of the English Patent Act of 1907. This Act, as being 
an attempt to enforce in practice in England a very decided view 
as to the proper function of patent protection, surely merited 
more serious treatment in a book on the English patent system. 
A consideration of its provisions, and of the abuses which it was 
intended to meet, might have called the author’s attention to the 
very important feature of English patent law, by which the 
patentee does not merely become entitled to a monopoly of manu- 
facture, but also to a monopoly of sale, and thus he would have 
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been saved from some of the confusions into which he has fallen 
in his attempt to classify inventions by results. 
GEORGE E. SCHUSTER 


Railway Rates: The Method of Calculating Equitable Railway 
Rates and Charges for Merchandise Carried on Railways. By 
the late JosEPpH Horrocks. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
Pp. 485. 21s. net.) 


Ir is almost a surprise to find a man who has spent a great 
portion of his life in the management of goods traffic on railways 
seriously advocating ‘“‘cost of carriage” as “the” equitable basis 
for railway rates. Yet the late Mr. Horrocks does this, and has 
written a volume of nearly 500 pages to illustrate the method of 
calculation. In face of the experience of railways the world over 
—no one of which has its rates based on cost of carriage—and the 
verdict of railway managers and economists against this theory of 
rates, it might at least be expected that the author would attempt 
to meet the arguments generally recognised as conclusively proving 
that “cost of carriage” would not be an equitable basis for rates. 
Yet nowhere does he do this. A general statement that “it is 
of great importance that traders should pay sums for transport 
proportionate to the services rendered whenever possible” is con- 
sidered all that is required, and apart from this there is nothing 
beyond repeated reiteration of the statement that the method set 
out is equitable. The words “whenever possible” might be con- 
sidered to guard the situation. A study of the volume, however, 
shows that these words are used to prevent the use of averages 
being objected to, and also to justify certain deviations from strict 
accuracy which are recognised as inevitable. 

The first argument usually advanced against ‘cost of carriage ” 
as a basis for rates, is that such a basis is impossible. This is the 
only point seriously combated, and even here the greatest difficul- 
ties are ignored or slurred over. The separation of working costs 
between goods and passenger traffic, and the proportions in which 
the capital expenditure shall be divided between the two, so that 
the goods traffic may pay its fair, and no more than its fair, share 
of interest on capital, are not even referred to. The determination 
of the proportions in which the several grades of traffic shall con- 
tribute to the net profit is such a complex problem that no definite 
solution seems possible. 


1 Acworth, Elements of Railway Economics, p. 51. See also Hadley, Railroad 
Transportation. 
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In order to arrive at even average working costs, Mr. Horrocks 
has invented a scheme which he calls “the equalisation of instru- 
mental values.” This scheme rests on assumptions, which are 
quite unjustified and unjustifiable. For instance, in dealing with 
wagons, Mr. Horrocks contends that if the economic tare for a 
wagon built to carry “8 tons is 4 tons,” then the economic tare for 
a wagon to carry “10 tons will be 5 tons.” “The weights of 
wagons proportionate to unit weights of loads are intended to 
remain unchanged in all circumstances.” All railways are then 
to adopt the same proportions, and no deviation from them is to 
be allowed. How any practical railwayman could make such a 
proposal it is difficult to understand, since one of the chief advan- 
tages of increasing the size of wagons comes from the reduction in 
tare in proportion to carrying capacity. A similar uniformity in 
the construction of locomotives and tenders is also advocated, and 
improvements in the type are to be made use of by all companies 
simultaneously. 

Having simplified matters by this equalisation of the instru- 
ments of conveyance, Mr. Horrocks proceeds to propound a plan 
for merging the cost of conveying the instruments of power in 
the cost of conveying train loads. Thus, if the train weighs 3z 
tons, and the locomotive, tender and brake van weigh z tons, the 
train is to be treated as weighing 4z tons, and each vehicle is to 
have one-third added to its gross weight. The rates for convey- 
ance are to be calculated on gross weights, compounded of the 
weights of loaded vehicles thus obtained and an addition made to 
them to allow for the conveyance of empty stock. Again, we are 
met with an assumption which is untrue, namely, that every ton 
of gross weight on a particular train costs the same to haul—the 
wagon weighing 4 tons, and loaded with 2 tons, costs just half the 
wagon weighing the same and loaded with 8 tons. With such 
inaccurate assumptions as these it is clear that Mr. Horrocks has 
not even met the first argument against rates based on “cost of 
carriage.” 

Even if possible, however, rates based on cost of carriage would 
not be desirable. The value of the service to the trader is by no 
means proportionate to the cost incurred by the railway. A ton 
of merchandise of low value cannot bear a rate which would hardly 
affect a ton of merchandise of high value. The effect of equalising 
the rates would be to cut off an enormous quantity of low-grade 
traffic from conveyance. Mr. Horrocks, without taking any notice 
of this, groups all general merchandise carried in open wagons in 
one class, and the low grade traffic will only get a lower rate than 
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the high grade provided the consignments are larger, and the 
traffic not bulky in proportion to its weight. Yet this basis for 
rates is stated in the last paragraph of the book to “approach so 
near to equity that it may be expected to satisfy any reasonable 
mind.” If the system of rates proposed were put into force in 
this country, it is absolutely beyond question that the commercial 
section of the community would be in arms in less than a week. 
The figures used throughout the book are admittedly only used 
by way of illustration, and do not pretend to any accuracy. Accu- 
racy is not to be expected, since, as the late Mr. Horrocks points 
out, ton-miles, both gross and net, and wagon-miles, both loaded 
and empty, would require fo be kept before figures approaching 
accuracy could be obtained. At the same time, it is to be regretted 
that the figures which are used are so far removed from present- 
day practice, in many instances, as to be seriously misleading. 
We lay down the book with a feeling of regret that the late 
Mr. Horrocks should have expended such a vast amount of labour 
on the explanation and illustration of a method of calculating 
railway rates which does not help the solution of the railway rates 


problem one iota. 
W. T. STEPHENSON 


Chicago Traction. By RaupH E. HetwmMan. (American 
Economic Association.) 


Tuts study of the efforts to secure good service gives an inter- 
esting account of the war which has raged for the last forty years 
and more between the public and the tramway companies of 
Chicago. Whether in truth péace has now been established for 
a time depends on whether the methods of supervision of the 
tramway companies contained in certain ordinances prove in future 
to be effective or not. The novel feature in these proposals con- 
sists in the creation of a Board of Engineers representing both 
parties: for “the attempt to place police and judicial power in 
such a Board is an absolutely new experiment in the government 
of American municipalities” (p. 80). The continued existence 
of private companies is, however, surprising ; for it is “in Chicago 
that the municipal ownership propaganda has asserted itself more 
boldly than in any other American city.” Though the citizens 
were mainly moved to action by the badness of the private tram- 
way service, it must not be assumed that a good service would 
certainly close this controversy. The cause of the recent failure 
to establish municipal ownership was largely due to the exist- 
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ence of municipal debt limitations, and a constitutional amend- 


ment on this point may now be fought for. 
LEONARD DARWIN 


The Argentine asa Market. By N.L. Watson. (Messrs. Sher- 
ratt and Hughes. Pp. 63.) 


THE above is the report of a tour in Argentina made by a 
Gartside Scholar at the University of Manchester. For the main 
part it is a survey of the industrial situation in the country. The 
treatment is necessarily very general, and little detailed informa- 
tion is given ; but the general reader will find the report interest- 
ing. The author deals in twenty pages with the economic basis, 
the railways, the labour question, foreign capital, and public debt. 
The most important section is that dealing with the position and 
prospects of English trade. It is encouraging to note that British 
influence in the railway world is increasing absolutely and rela- 
tively to that of competitors. British manufacturers seem to be 
holding their own in the export of tramway material, cutlery of 
the best qualities, and several proprietary articles. The author 
points out, however, that “on every hand there were indications 
leading to two conclusions, namely, that British trade is losing, or 
has lost, considerable ground, and that the greater part of the 
blame is due to the producer or merchant at home.” Competition 
is growing steadily keener in the case of railway engines, cotton 
goods, agricultural implements, &c., and in contracts such as for 
the construction of harbours, waterworks, and other forms of public 
enterprise. 

We regret the choice of title, as it leads one to expect much 
more than is provided. The economic importance of a country 
depends upon two sets of circumstances—the ultimate physical 
resources and the uses to which these are put. The former was 
neglected by the author, and a satisfactory treatment of the latter 
was therefore impossible. The statistical appendix is very useful, 
and is perhaps the most interesting part of the book. 

J. H. JONES 


The Scottish Staple at Veere: A Study in the Economic History 
of Scotland. By the late Jonn Davipson, M.A., D.Phil., 
and ALEXANDER GRAY, M.A. (London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1909. Pp. xii+453. 12s. 6d. net.) 


THE MS. of this work was left in an unfinished state at the 
time of the death of Dr. Davidson, and the completion of it 
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devolved upon Mr. Gray. Having had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing the MS. in its original form, I can appreciate the difficulty 
of the task involved in the continuation of it. In parts it was 
relatively complete, and these portions constituted in themselves 
a brilliant fragment, but a fragment only. It is evident that 
Dr. Davidson had planned out his book, and there were indica- 
tions of the lines on which he had intended to proceed, but it 
remained for his successor to interpret these hints. It was fortu- 
nate that the most difficult part of the study—that treating of 
the general environment of the Scottish Staple—was fairly com- 
plete, but much of the detailed history required to be added. 
Mr. Gray did well in seeking information in the Netherlands, 
where he obtained much that was valuable. 

It is remarkable how much is known of a few picturesque 
incidents in Scottish economic history—such as the ill-fated 
Darien enterprise—and how little of all the rest of it. It is clear 
that each of the authors in turn was embarrassed by the difficulty 
that the evolution of the Staple was to be recorded, but the 
reader would not be informed as to the conditions under which 
the foreign and home trades were carried on during the centuries 
this organisation was in existence. Hence the book is divided 
into three parts—the first of which, pp. 1-112, treats, by way 
of separate essays, the general condition of commerce in Scotland 
towards the end of the Middle Ages, dealing with the beginning 
of Scottish foreign trade, the character of shipping and shipping 
risks, the early relations of the State to trade, and (for reasons 
that will appear subsequently), the nature of the Royal Burghs. 
In this part there seem to me to be some statements that are 
disputable, but these must remain to be investigated by the 
future historian of Scottish commerce during the later Middle 
Ages and the earlier modern period. In passing, it may be 
mentioned that there occurs, on p. 65, an interesting instance 
of the reaction of Scottish on English development, where it is 
shown that the Stuart system of monopolies had been begun in 
Scotland as early as 1573. Part II. (pp. 113-336) gives the 
history of the Staple itself, under which is included that of the 
Scots’ Church at Veere; while Part III. treats of the organisa- 
tion of the system describing the duties of the Conservator and 
Factors. A useful appendix contains specimens of grants and 
other documents. 

Necessarily, the main theme of the book is the nature of the 
Staple itself, which differed, in certain important respects, from 
the system of trading described by the same name in England. 

No. 74.—vou. XIX. T 
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Membership of the Scottish Staple was confined to freemen of 
the Royal Burghs, who alone were entitled to export the staple 
goods, these being in practice co-extensive with “Customed 
goods,” and consisting of salt, coals, stockings, salmon, and at 
a later date, of herrings, lead, and lead ore (p. 355). It follows 
that the analogous English institution was not the Staple, but 
one of the regulated companies. A comparison is made with the 
Merchants Adventurers (p. 342), but the resemblance to the 
Levant Company is closer, since in each case the agent of the 
merchants performed certain functions on behalf of the Crown. 
It is somewhat difficult to determine the early character of 
the Staple, or indeed, when it began. By 1347 there is mention 
of Middleburg as the Scottish Staple-town (p. 116). In 1407 
it was at Bruges (p. 120), at Middleburg in 1426, but very soon 
afterwards at Bruges, and it moved backwards and forwards 
between these towns till nearly the end of the century. By 1506 
the merchants moved to Veere, which, though there were many 
temporary removals, remained the favourite Staple-port until 
1799, when the system was abolished (p. 266). The political 
and economic causes governing these migrations have been traced 
with great skill and care. To these is to be added another 
influence, namely, the keen competition of different cities to 
secure the presence of the Scots traders and the monopoly of 
their commerce in the Netherlands. Indeed, large payments 
were offered, and in some cases made, to secure this object. 
Considering the small volume of Scottish trade to the Staple-port, 
it is stated that such keen competition is “now difficult to under- 
stand” (p. 170). This topic is, in many respects, the most 
interesting problem suggested in these pages. To some extent, 
a solution is supplied by a clause in the contract of 1676 in which 
it is stated that most of the staple goods were exported unmanu- 
factured “quherby they [i.e., the burgesses of Veere, with whom 
this contract was made] rype ane greater benefett then the people 
of the Scots nation” (p. 429), hence from the contemporary 
standpoint, the town chosen for the sole mart would gain in 
exchanging manufactures for raw materials, and also in the trans- 
shipment trade, both inwards and outwards. A further and more 
important consideration would no doubt be that the Staple-town 
obtained a very great advantage, as against its rivals, in making 
up return cargoes to Scotland, this being a more important trade 
than that in the reverse direction. Certainly, whatever the 
explanation may have been, the burghers either actually obtained, 


1 When the Stapie was most flourishing, Scottish Customs were levied on exports, 
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or at least believed they obtained, very substantial returns for 
the outlay they incurred in inducing the Staple to be fixed in 


their town. 
W. R. Scott 


Die Berufsvereine. Von W. KULEMANN. Zweite, villig neu 
bearbeitete Auflage’ der Gewerkschaftsbewegung. Erste 
Abtheilung : Geschichtliche Entwicklung der Berufsorganisa- 
tionen der Arbeitnehmer und Arbeitgeber aller Lédnder. 
Vols. I.—III. Deutschland. Pp. xxxiv+307; ix+503; 
vili+327. (Jena: Fischer, 1908.) 


THE exhaustion of the first edition of Herr Kulemann’s book 
(reviewed in this JOURNAL, X., 218), within some six or seven 
years after its appearance, has been the best possible reward for 
its author’s arduous labours, and it has prompted him to the even 
more toilsome task of bringing the work “up-to-date.” Since he 
first began to collect his material, the development of trade 
unionism in Germany has been extraordinarily rapid. The 
membership of the (more or less Socialistic) Gewerkschaften, 
which in 1897 numbered only 412,000, in 1907 reached 1,865,000. 
The “Christian” Gewerkschaften had grown in the same decade 
from a membership of 21,000 to one of 365,000; and the non- 
Socialist “German Workmen’s Congress,” held in October, 1907, 
represented (including the “Christian ’’ unions) about a million 
workmen. Meanwhile, the Hirsch-Duncker Gewerkvereine had 
more than held their own, and in 1907 included some 109,000 
members. As the total membership of the trade unions in the 
United Kingdom, for the last year (1906) for which it is given by 
the recently issued Abstract of Labour Statistics, was only some 
2,106,000, it looks as if there were now even more 
unionists in Germany than in England, and as if they 
constituted quite as large a proportion of the industrial 
population. An exact comparison is out of the question; 
for the organisations of the two countries differ in very 
important respects, and of some of the non-Socialist societies it 
is not always quite clear how far they perform what we commonly 
understand as trade union “functions.” It would also not be 
safe to assume that the recent rapid growth of combination will 
go on unchecked. But, on the face of it, it would seem that the 
present rapid industrialisation of Germany is creating a growing 
similarity between that country and England in respect to the 


part played by labour combinations; and Prof. Brentano will 
tT 2 
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probably live to see some, at any rate, of his prophecies ful- 
filled. 

Further ground for this expectation will be found in the 
notable extension of the idea of association during recent years 
to classes outside the ranks of “working-men.” So general has 
this been that Herr Kulemann now devotes the whole of his 
first volume to the associations of public and private officials. 
Under the head of “societies of public officials extending over the 
whole of the Empire,” he starts, with admirable gravity, with the 
associations of clergymen (Pfarrervereine), and after making his 
way through the notaries, and customs-house officers, and ex- 
soldiers, &c., he ends with the league of sextons (Verband der 
Friedhofsbeamten). Whatever other purposes such associations 
may be intended to serve, they are sure, as Herr Kulemann 
remarks, also to concern themselves directly or indirectly with 
questions of remuneration. Thus the German pastors, while they 
aim at securing an improvement in the procedure of heresy trials, 
and greater freedom of speech in relation to social questions, 
have also turned their attention to the Prussian law with regard 
to the payment of the clergy, and have urged the introduction 
of a minimum salary (of from 2,700 to 6,000 marks) in order to 
prevent the “proletariatising” of their profession. It is on 
account of this universal tendency towards association that our 
author has changed the title of his book from Gewerkschaften to 
Berufsvereine, a term that can only be very imperfectly rendered 
as “occupation-unions.” JI am afraid we can hardly hope that 
some other patient collector of material will draw up a similar 
account of the numerous professional associations that are spring- 
ing up in this country, and tell us just how far they deal with 
fees, salaries, pensions, and the like. 

To the student of “working-class” movements, it will be 
the account of the “Christian” unions on the one side, and of 
the “Yellow” unions on the other, that will be of most imme- 
diate interest. The existence of ‘Christian’ unions—seeking 
to combine Roman Catholic and Protestant workmen alike in 
the defence of their industrial interests, without adopting either 
the social programme or the anti-clerical attitude of the existing 
Socialist unions—was probably unknown to English “social- 
politicians” (to use a convenient German term) until the visit 
to this country, in the autumn of 1906, of the Commission of 
Inquiry arranged by the Society for Social Reform. The way 
the members of that Commission—the presidents and secretaries 
of the chief Christian and Hirsch-Duncker unions—were dogged 
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wherever they went by telegrams from the Socialist unions 
begging English trade unionists to have nothing to do with them, 
was significant of a good deal. The telegrams, as might be 
expected, failed in their purpose. A leading English unionist 
remarked to the present writer : ‘When I found that our visitors 
were the officials of unions containing 375,000 members, that 
was good enough for me!” Many other labour leaders took the 
same sensible view; and certainly, in the discussions between 
the visitors and their hosts on the subject of the adjustment of 
wages by joint Boards or Conferences, there was no indication 
that the non-Socialist German unions were likely to be at all 
backward in maintaining “the claims of labour.” 

It is a very different position that is taken up by the Werk- 
vereine, the “shop clubs,” as perhaps the word may best be 
translated, that have leapt so suddenly into importance during 
the last three years. Herr Kulemann groups them together 
under the headings “Yellow Unions ” and “ Organisations friendly 
to the employers” (Unternehmerfreundliche Arbeiterorganisa- 
tionen). The former term is borrowed from what has become 
the French usage since the days of the Montceau-les-Mines strike 
in 1899; but the idea of “profit-sharing,” which is prominent in 
the programme of the French “Yellows,” is apparently absent 
from Germany. The nature of the German organisations will 
be readily gathered from a few particulars as to the two largest 
among them. That of the “Werk Augsburg” was the outcome 
of the great strike among the metal workers in 1905. Workmen 
who declined to go on strike, and declared that they did not 
belong to either of the striking unions, were given work by the 
management, while the others were locked out. Six hundred and 
two of those thus employed formed themselves into a society, 
paying a mark per man per year. When the management of 
the “Werk” decided to subsidise the new society with a lump 
sum of 140,000 marks and an annual payment of 46,000 marks 
(securing in return a complete control over the organisation), 
and it was thus made possible to establish a system of sick pay, 
of pensions, and of pay during military service, as well as a 
co-operative store and a number of other beneficial arrangements, 
the numbers rapidly increased ; and at the date of the last report 
(December 31st, 1907), the society included 1,907 persons out 
of the 2,390 employed by the concern. The “Unterstiitzungs- 
verein” (Provident Union) of the Siemens Works in Berlin has 
a similar history. It arose out of the strike of 1906; and as 
@ consequence of the approbation and financial support 
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it has received from the company, its membership has 
risen from 800 to 10,000 (in June, 1908). It suffices to 
turn over the thirty closely-printed pages which Herr 
Kulemann devotes to the history, during the last four years, of 
some nine-and-thirty of these shop societies, comprising most of 
the workpeople in many of the largest and best-known manu- 
facturing establishments in the Empire, to see how important 
an element the “Yellow” unions have already become in the 
industrial situation. And it is noticeable that the employers are 
encouraging the creation of such societies, not only in opposition 
to the Social Democrats, but also in opposition to the “Christian ” 
unions. In the electoral district of Saarbriicken, for instance, 
Herr Kulemann traces the formation of the “Yellow” unions 
among the miners to “the long and bitter struggle between the 
Centre party and the National Liberals who include the large 
capitalists” (Gross industriellen). The future of these provident 
anti-strike societies will evidently deserve close attention. In 
England there are, as we all know, a great many shop clubs, 
and some of them have been liberally subsidised by the employers 
for motives among which a genuine philanthropy is certainly to 
be included. But I know of no systematic attempt (except, 
perhaps, in the case of the South London Gas Company) to 
promote such shop societies as weapons against trade unionism ; 
and I can recall no reference to such a possibility in our English 
trade union literature. 

Herr Kulemann has brought together a vast amount of 
information which will long serve as a quarry for writers on 
German industrial conditions. The treatise on trade union 
function and organisation which he always intended should accom- 
pany the historical narrative, he has been obliged indefinitely to 
postpone ; and the present work is arranged chronologically under 
the heads of the several movements and of the leading bodies. 
The boiling down of long reports of annual congresses, for instance, 
each into three or four pages, cannot have been very exhilarating 
work ; but it has been done in impartial and workmanlike fashion ; 
and it would be gross ingratitude to find fault with our author for 
what he has not attempted. 

There is a significant contrast between the prefaces to Herr 
Kulemann’s first and second editions. In the first, he implied 
that his difficulty had been to get information about the 
Employers’ Federations. He quoted Prof. Brentano as writing 
to him that “it is the employers’ unions that are the real secret 
societies of the present day.” Nine years later the situation was 
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reversed. ‘The employers,” says Herr Kulemann, “have gradu- 
ally begun to abandon their earlier and petty policy of secrecy, 
and I have usually been able to get the information I wanted. 
When it was refused, I usually received at any rate a polite 
answer, and reasons were given for the refusal. On the other 
hand, from many workmen’s societies,—and even from persons 
who had given me the most valuable assistance in the first edition, 
or from whom on other grounds I had good reason to expect 
sympathy,—my undertaking has had so little support that the 
work has been rendered uncommonly difficult.” Reports were 
either not sent at all or sent very late ; the proofs of portions of the 
book, sent to secretaries to get the details corrected, were often 
returned transformed beyond recognition ; and to many letters of 
inquiry absolutely no answer at all was returned. Herr Kulemann 
is very pathetic about this, and remarks that it should have been 
very little trouble to send a polite post-card. The explanation, I 
should imagine, is simply this: the employers’ unions are now 
feeling a good deal more confident than they used to be and not 
indisposed to advertise their strength, while the ill-success of 
some recent big strikes, the reverses of the Socialists at the polls, 
and the rise of the “ Yellow” shop clubs, have made a good many 
of the trade unions somewhat less sure of their ground. 
Economists must not forget that, to the secretary of a struggling 
union, the number of his members, the amount of the annual 
income, the funds in hand, &c., are not elements in a scientific 
problem, but preparations for industrial war: he would be more 
than human if he did not want the employers in his trade to 
think his society stronger than it actually is. And when a man 
who merely wants to make a book writes to such a secretary for 
information which the latter does not want to give, he feels so 
uncomfortable and so unable to write the beautiful letter on 
foolscap that the employers’ secretary would dictate in like 
circumstances, that he simply does nothing. Not polite, indeed, 
but very human! 
W. J. ASHLEY 


Der Bernische Kommerzienrath im 18 Jahrhundert. By Dr. 
Ernst Lercu. (Tiibingen: H. Laupp. Pp. vit+160. Mk. 4.) 


THE Industrial Council of Berne affords an interesting study in 
miniature of State control over the details of trade and commerce. 
The Council may be described as the expression of the Mercantile 
ideal, so far as this penetrated from France into Switzerland. 
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The industrial condition of the canton of Berne at the end of the 
seventeenth century was indeed deplorable. The burgers had 
deserted trade and commerce in favour of farming or Government 
posts, but they barred with the utmost jealousy all access to the 
citizens’ privileges, which alone could have drawn new recruits to 
the ranks of industry. Moreover, with the termination of the 
Thirty Years’ War, which had been Switzerland’s industrial 
opportunity, came the closing of German markets to Swiss pro- 
ducers. The low-water mark had been reached, and it was felt 
to be the duty of the State to interfere. 

The existing French “Conseil de Commerce ” and local cham- 
bers of commerce afforded an example, which had already been 
followed in other parts of Switzerland. But these institutions, 
directly representative of trading interests, were much too demo- 
cratic for the Bernese burgers, whose Council, when it took shape, 
was a body of statesmen, with no first-hand knowledge or experi- 
ence of the matters with which they had to deal. In 1687 the 
Council consisted of eight members, two of whom were chosen 
from the small Council of State, and the remaining six from the 
Two Hundred. The constitution provided that no member of the 
Council should be interested in any commercial or industrial 
undertaking, or, if so interested at the date of his appointment, 
that he should abandon his occupation or resign his seat. As the 
latter alternative proved the favourite, the provision was softened 
to the condition that members of the Council should not use their 
influence to create a monopoly, and should withdraw from debate 
whenever their particular industry was under consideration. 

With all the good intentions in the world, and with a definitely 
mapped-out sphere of action, the Council succeeded in solving 
not a single one of the problems referred to it. It was therefore 
reconstituted in 1695, with nine members and wider powers, and 
after some further years of inactivity began to play a considerable 
part in the industrial history of the canton. 

To develop industry and encourage trade the Council adopted 
the methods sanctioned and suggested by the Mercantile theory, 
to which it owed its existence. As want of capital and foreign 
competition were the two lions in the path of progress, the Council 
set itself to supply cheap money and prevent competition. Only 
the Great Council was empowered to grant loans out of public 
moneys, but the Industrial Council transacted all the details essen- 
tial to the business. It ensured the money getting into the right 
hands, settled the rate of interest, the duration of the loan and the 
terms of repayment. Foreign competition was prevented by the 
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simple, though not universally successful, method of prohibiting 
the importation of manufactured goods. Encouragement was 
given to the production of raw material, the exportation of which 
was forbidden on good cause being shown. ‘To avoid wasteful 
internal competition, “exclusive privileges” were granted to some 
undertakings for a definite number of years. The Council was 
further entrusted with the regulation of the industries themselves. 
It settled the details of apprenticeship ; enquired into the value of 
materials, occasionally guaranteeing the requisite quality ; legis- 
lated as to the processes to be adopted, decided on the site of 
works, the number of workmen to be employed, the measurements 
to be enforced, the trade-marks to be used. No details were too 
insignificant for the Council’s time and vigilance, and the work 
was so divided that each member made himself responsible for one 
branch of production. The Council also regulated the forms of 
contract for work, took the necessary proceedings against dis- 
honest workmen, administered sick funds, and prohibited the pay- 
ment of wages in kind. Further, it had jurisdiction over foreign 
settlers—a problem attended by constant friction, which Berne 
cannot be said to have solved with any success. 

The writer maintains that, on the whole, the regulations made 
by the Council fitted the circumstances, and that if some of the 
conditions imposed were hard, none were unjust or injurious. The 
Council was not arbitrary or bureaucratic; it never hesitated to 
make changes or rescind decisions which had outlived their use- 
fulness, and when the structure of Bernese industry was success- 
fully completed, the Council removed the scaffolding of its own 
construction with praiseworthy tact and courage. It is true that 
its achievements, if measured by results, did not amount to much. 
The members were amateurs, and the circumstances adverse. 
Nevertheless they worked bravely, and, in the midst of futile 
wrangles and unsuccessful efforts, they established a tradition : 
the interests of trade and commerce could never safely be ignored 


by the State again. 
H. REINHERZ 


Due secoli ti vita agricola. Salvatore Pugliese. (Torino: Bocca. 
1908. Pp. v+433+70. Price 18 lire.) 


THIs volume bears the sub-title, ““Produzione e valore dei 
terreni, contratti agrari, salari e prezzi nel Vercellese nei secoli 
XVIII. e XIX.’ (‘Production and value of land, agrarian 
contracts, wages and prices in the Vercellese district in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries’’), which is well adapted 
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to describe the contents of the laborious and painstaking investi- 
gations of Signor Pugliese. To convey to English readers an 
idea of the scope of Signor Pugliese’s book, one must remount 
to the great work of Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices 
in England. This work has set the example which our author 
has followed, in a narrower field and for a shorter length of time. 
The district of Vercelli extends only to 1290 km.q. (some 313,000 
acres) of the plain situated between the Po and Sesia rivers in 
the Piedmontese region. The period considered is from 1700 to 
1900. The work does not profess, therefore, to give a complete 
history of Italian agriculture and prices ; but is a highly valuable 
contribution to that history, which is yet to be written. Pugliese 
is in Italy, and in its field, a pioneer who has set an admirable 
example to his followers. The archives of the Vercelli’s Hospital 
have furnished the main part of the documents and data ; but this 
main source has been completed by researches in the archives 
of the Charity Hospice, the Mauntian Hospital, Duke of Genoa’s 
house, the Irrigation Society, &c. The mass of information so 
obtained has been carefully arranged and critically examined, so 
that the conclusions arrived at may be said to be quite definite. 
The conclusions are very interesting, so that I feel warranted in 
briefly mentioning some of the most important. 

Culture has been greatly transformed between 1700 and 1860. 
Arable land decreased from 46 to 41 per cent. of the total area, 
forests from 12 to 8 per cent., waste lands from 19 to 7 per cent. ; 
the pasture lands and meadows remained stationary at 13-14 per 
cent., but the quality of the pasture is very superior to-day ; 
and, lastly, the rice fields increased from 7 to 29 per cent. 
To-day the rice fields may be said to occupy 50 per cent. of the 
total area, having increased, after 1860, at the expense of arable 
lands, forests, and waste lands. The Vercellese district, together 
with Novarese and Lomellina, form the great centre of rice 
cultivation in Italy, and are among the very best cultivated 
territories of the world. The wheat production per hectare 
(10,000 m.q.) has increased from 8.15 hectolitres in 1719-20 to 
20.12 in 1896-1900, the rice production from 34.30 to 67 hecto- 
litres. The daily production of milk per cow from 24 liter has 
progressed to 6.8 liter in the same time. The distribution of land 
is to-day more equal than in the past. In fourteen villages 
extending over a quarter of the total territory considered, a 
special inquiry has demonstrated that the ‘‘ very large’’ land 
ownership (over 900 giornate=480 acres) occupied in 1740-80 
‘260 per cent. of the territory (excluding the communal lands), 
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while now (1905) it occupies only 174 per cent.; the “large” 
ownership (from 100 to 900 giornate) has descended from 
389 to 334 per cent.; the “middle” ownership (from 30 to 100 
giornate) has increased from 183 to 202 per cent.; the “middle- 
middle” ownership (from 10 to 30 giornate) has increased 
from 92 to 111 per cent.; the “little” ownership (from 9 to 10 
giornate) from 37 to 70. The rate of increment is highest in 
the “very little” ownership (from 1 to 5 giornate—from 0°95 
to 4°80 acres), which has increased from 34 to 90 per cent. of the 
total territory, and in the “minimum” ownership under one 
giornate (under 10°95 acres), which has gone from 4 to 19 per 
cent. The communal lands, which were pasture and waste lands, 
have in the meantime decreased from 127 to 63 per cent. 

As production was intensified, and the population of the dis- 
trict increased (from 49,000 inhabitants in 1701-17 to 166,208 in 
1901-09) the value of land also increased. The price of the 
hectare of arable land, which was 342 lire (£1 st.=29 lire) in 
1701-17, rose to 1,290 in 1781-90. The revolution and the 
French invasion reduced the value to 977 lire in 1807-10, but 
the progress was afterwards very great. Two depressions from 
1817 to 1832, and from 1890 to 1900, are noticeable ; but the main 
tendency is towards an increment of the value and net rents of 
the agricultural land. The index number of the net rents has 
increased from 100 in 1710-19 to 1,683 in 1906. 

Wages have also increased, but in a minor ratio. The agri- 
cultural labourer, with annual contract, obtained a total yearly 
wage of 318°90 lire in 1701-05, of 407138 lire in 1781-93, of 406-05 
in 1821-30, of 49695 lire in 1861-70, and of 612°89 lire in 1901- 
05. The annual gains of the agricultural labourers are, of course, 
expressed in lire of the same weight and title. No attempt is 
made, as in Viscount d’Avenel’s work, to calculate the variable 
purchasing power of the lira. One may say, however, that in 
1701-05 the agricultural labourer was able, with the annual wage 
of 318°90 lire, to buy 216°62 lire of the bare necessities of life, and 
with the remaining 102°68 lire was able to buy in addition some 
other commodities. The ratio of the non-indispensable commodi- 
ties was therefore 47 per cent. of the bare necessities of life. The 
situation remained constant for the whole of the eighteenth 
century. The great revolution of the period 1794-1810 has made 
the ratio of commodities to necessities to descend to 39 per cent. ; 
and it was not before 1870 that the situation improved itself. In 
01-05 the labourer under annual contract receives 612°89 li? 
a year, expends 363,75 lire in the bare necessities of life (the 
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same necessities as in the past), and with the remaining 249°14 
lire is able to buy some other commodities. The ratio of the costs 
to the bare necessities has increased to 68 per cent. 

I could continue to extract from Signor Pugliese’s work numer- 
ous other proofs of the economic revolution which has taken place 
in the two past centuries in prices, wages, rents, agricultural 
contracts, conditions of the people, enclosures of communal lands, 
distribution of property, &c. The work is a mine of useful, 
interesting, and fresh information, collected with the greatest 
care, and critically examined. As to the Vercellese district and 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the work is complete 
and exhaustive. One only feels desirous that the author may 
have imitators in the other Italian regions and for other centuries. 
But the conclusions arrived at by Signor Pugliese are already of 
the utmost value to students of history and economics, as they 
afford the means for interesting comparisons with the facts of the 
agrarian economic history in this and other countries. 

Luie1 EINAvDI 


La Sintesi economica. By Acuitue Loria. (Torini: Bocca. 
1909. Pp. 465.) 


THE value of some books may be estimated in terms not only 
of depth of disquisition, and of amplitude of treatment, but also 
of power to stimulate ideas and to initiate or reinstate a move- 
ment of thought. Under this latter category we may class 
Professor Loria’s new work, which is an inquiry into the general 
laws of the different forms of social organisation. In substance 
a study in pure economics, it is built on other bases than those 
commonly employed. Instead of taking elements of a psycho- 
logical order as his starting point, the author has recourse to 
elements of a material and objective order, drawn directly from 
historical observation. If we abstract from primitive societies 
and from unorganised industries, it becomes evident that 
the constant postulate of production, at any given time, is the 
association of labour, however it may vary in degree and in 
efficiency. When isolated effort, through the declining fertility 
of the sojl, yields a bare subsistence to the worker, association 
must necessarily take place. But since this is repugnant to the 
workers’ taste for independence, the latter have to be forced into 
associated labour by a coercive power, and hence compulsory 
association is established. The consequence of the specific pro- 
ductivity of this coercive system is income, or the surplus net 
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product not consumed by bare subsistence. Such is the result of 
co-operation among producers. 

It is thus that our author answers the questions bearing on 
the discounting of the necessaries of life in the net production. 
He considers, not the sum of individual needs, but the different 
sources of this and that quantity of goods. Subsistence corre- 
sponds to isolated work ; income to associated work. And hence 
production is characterised by continuity ; a feature of income is 
periodicity of renewal. From this it appears that the redisin- 
tegration of technical capital must be excluded, as well as all that 
part of it which accumulates through profitable investment, as 
well as expenditure in the service of labour and non-productive 
_ capital, e.g., in the payment of barristers, in doctors’ fees, actors’ 
honorariums, in house-rent, and railway tickets. In fact, the 
sums thus spent are a set-off against utilities, but are not other- 
wise wealth, and represent so many conveyances of portions of 
income from one person to another. 

The author also enlarges on the secondary consequences of 
this idea. For instance, he thinks that, to avoid duplications, a 
proprietor who is living in his own house should not be taxed in 
respect of that habitation. The latter affords him comfort, but not 
income. And from the income to be taxed there should be deducted 
the house-income paid by the tenant of another person’s house. 
Thus he would exonerate from the duty on income all expenditure 
in services, but let all expenditure in produce undergo taxation. 
Again, to know the total income by means of the sum of particular 
incomes, it would be necessary to add to the income of proprietors 
and of producers the income of tradesmen and of victuallers, but 
not that of unproductive workers, because this is derived or mediate 
income, transferred to the latter from the receivers of primary 
income. 

For my part, I accept the exclusion of the income of unproduc- 
tive workers, who are maintained by sharing in the wealth of 
productive workers, while the services which they render, in so far 
as they are useful, do not increase the national wealth. As to the 
applications of the theory to secondary matters, we must soon see 
and admit that, according to the system of taxation obtaining in 
the leading nations, the incidence of contribution depends on the 
way in which the contributor spends his own income. In fact, if 
he spends a part of his income in services, this quota of income is 
burdened, both in him and in the one who renders the services. 
When, again, he spends income in produce, he alone and once for 
all is burdened by directly imposed taxes. If, on the other hand, 
Loria’s theory be adopted, there would be no variation in the inter- 
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vention of the State, whatever might be the line of expenditure. 
And this because the recipient of services would be exempt from 
taxes on such part as was liable to call for the taxation of him who 
rendered the services, and no diminution would follow in the part 
spent on produce. But to make concrete taxation depend on the 
distribution of income between services and produce does not 
satisfy the criterion that the burden of taxation should correspond 
to individual capacity to contribute. 

Besides, the question would then be one of a function posterior 
to that of income, and difficult to examine, inasmuch as the ten- 
dency would be to tax income at its source and at the moment of 
its acquisition. It is true that cases are not wanting which may 
seem analogous, such as the system of discrimination relative to 
income in land and temporary incomes, which is based on the 
greater necessity of capitalisation on the part of the receivers of 
temporary incomes. But the distinction between subsistence and 
income is questionable, even though it be certain that the associa- 
tion of labour constitutes a very remarkable development. We 
cannot always draw a line between the produce of asso- 
ciated labour and that of isolated labour, which is unable 
to procure wealth involving in its consequence the co-operation 
of productive forces. Moreover, the necessities of life, or bare 
subsistence, are not an easily definable quantity, especially 
in the more advanced modern states, when the standard of life 
among the working classes is relatively high. 

Having determined how income is evolved, the author goes on 
to describe the different forms it takes. He distinguishes indis- 
tinct income, where labour is united with ownership, both of the 
means of production and of income ; distinct income, where labour 
ig disunited from the one and the other ; and mixed income, where 
labour is partly united with income. Even in the first kind of 
income, the original equality tends to disappear; in the distinct 
variety this is more extensively and intensively the case. An 
examination of the distribution of the various kinds and degrees 
of income reveals the development of this tendency, yielding as 
well many interesting reflections on the repercussion of taxes 
between different classes of income-receivers. Next, particular 
incomes are analysed, with illustrations of the opposition between 
incomes and productivity increments. Thus the income-receiver, 
in striving for an increased income, may hinder a possible increase 
in productivity. We know how monopolists often destroy or with- 
draw a portion of the supply from the market. Nevertheless, a co- 
operative society of consumers, selling at current prices exceeding 
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the actual cost of production, must diminish the quantity of pro- 
duction, if the diminution in the initial demand be more than pro- 
portionate to the excess of price over cost. Even on the assump- 
tion that the whole of the consumer’s interest is invested in the 
purchase of the goods themselves, the total quantity required 
would be less than that demanded at a price equal to the cost, 
and hence the maximum rent of the co-operator would not agree 
with the maximum of produce. 

Professor Loria remarks incidentally that, with the lowering 
of productivity, a struggle between incomes develops itself. To an 
analysis of this struggle he devotes what are perhaps the finest 
pages of his work. He maintains that the struggle is always 
more intense and more effective in proportion to the magnitude 
of the incomes ; that it is nevertheless keener and stronger between 
higher incomes, which are nearly mutually equal, than between 
incomes more discrepant in rate; that, nevertheless, the struggle 
is fiercer where the incomes are fluctuating than where they are 
consolidated, and, speaking generally, fiercer in periods of 
falling than in those of rising prosperity. The result of these 
struggles is the annexation of lower by higher revenues, and the 
increase in the number of income-holders in proportion as the 
quantity of income diminishes. This may explain the pyramidal 
form taken at all times by the distribution of incomes, as has been 
specially discussed by Pareto, and which expresses the pheno- 
menon of income-holders whose income is increasing being related 
to one another in an inverse ratio to their income raised to the 
power of a greater than 1. 

This distribution of incomes, even if it remain constant at 
highly different periods, is in no way the effect of a distribution 
analogous to that of natural talents. It would be the result of the 
power of greater incomes to annex lesser incomes, disclosing the 
demographic fact that increase of population is greater in inverse 
proportion to the scale of income received. It rises up in vigorous 
protest, not only against the doctrine of Ammon, but also against 
the theory that the curve of income-distribution would be similar 
to that of intelligence were it not interfered with by heredity 
and other such conjunctures. The fact that some individuals fall 
out of the higher classes through wealth, while others ascend 
thither, would not determine the transformation of a binomial 
into a pyramidal curve ; on the contrary, after the mean it would 
continue to show an increase in the number of holders of falling 
incomes. So little may we infer the derivation of income from 
intelligence, that we may confirm the converse :—That the posses- 
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sion of a certain income is the wherewithal and stimulant of the 
development of intelligence. 

Hence constancy in the manner of income distribution by no 
means supports the thesis that income is due to the mental calibre 
of the income-holder; on the contrary, that optimistic theory 
cannot withstand criticism, even though the latter be directed, 
not on persons, but on the economic constitution itself. 

From the same coercive association of labour the struggle 
between incomes may be demonstrated, together with the lowering 
of productivity in industry, and from that struggle, the pyramidal 
form taken by their distribution. According to Loria, given a 
further diminution in the productivity of the coercive association 
of labour, and isolated production resulting in a lower standard 
of life for the labourer, income ought to converge towards that 
standard, and the free association of labour ought to arise, to 
which would correspond a more equable distribution of income, 
and the cessation of the struggle between them. 

We will not follow Professor Loria in his anticipations, for 
which definite data are lacking. Besides, we cannot bring 
ourselves to ascribe all fluctuation to coercion, or to deduce from 
its cessation the cessation of all struggle. But we appreciate the 
remarkable and skilful sociological explanation which he gives 
us of the income-curve, as well as the many other and highly 
apposite demonstrations contained in this brilliant work, which 
reflects glory on the science of Italy. 

AUGUSTO GRAZIANI 


High Licence. A Critical Examination of the Licence Duties 
prevailing in the United Kingdom and in the United States. 
By Frederic W. Tompson. (London: Macmillan and Co. 
1s.) 


Tuts book is a short but able statement of the case against 
the higher taxation of licensed houses from the brewers’ point of 
view. 

Mr. Tompson devotes nearly the whole of his space to an 
examination of the well-known book on “The Taxation of the 
Liquor Trade,” written by Mr. Joseph Rowntree and Mr. Arthur 
Sherwell, M.P.,! or at least of so much of it as refers to licence 
and liquor taxation in the United States. He describes it as 
“well written, the figures are dealt with in a masterly fashion, 


1 See Economic JournatL, Vol. xix. p. 88. 
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and the arguments are prima facie convincing, and are supported 
by well-arranged coloured diagrams, . . . and it is perhaps as 
fair and just as an ex parte statement can be expected to be.” 
These precise terms may be applied to Mr. Tompson’s own book. 

This generous appreciation of Messrs-Rowntree and Sherwell’s 
work does not, however, prevent his attacking some of their con- 
tentions very vigorously, and sometimes effectively. Thus, he 
makes a fair point when he shows that they give the enormous 
licence revenue of Portsmouth (New Hampshire) (£647 per 1,000 
inhabitants), without mentioning that it lies near the boundary 
of the Prohibition State of Maine, and with a Government Navy 
Yard just across the river ; and he makes a further point over their 
statement that, in the American saloon, “the customer is handed 
a bottle of spirits and serves himself, no restriction being placed 
on the quantity taken.” They ought, of course, to have ex- 
plained that the glass is a small one, holding only 23 ounces; 
but no sensible reader would have imagined that the customer 
could take a pint for his 10 cents. It is here, indeed—on the 
retail price of beer or spirits and on the practical working of 
saloons and public-houses—that Mr. Tompson, who is himself “a 
director of brewing companies both in England and in the United 
States,” writes with most effect. He says that they put the 
average price too high in England and too low in America, and 
he maintains that the gross profits of the American saloon-keeper 
are enormously greater than those of an English publican; e.g., 
63s., as compared with 24s. on a barrel of beer, and 21s. 5d., as 
compared with 9s. on a gallon of spirits; but he admits that the 
expenses of running a saloon are far higher than those of keeping 
a public-house. Then, too, he objects to Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell’s method of comparing the taxation of liquor in the 
two countries by taking the amounts paid on “the common basis 
of absolute alcohol” in beer and spirits, and prefers either the 
taxation per gallon and per barrel, or the percentage of the expen- 
diture by the average individual in each country which is due 
to taxation. By either of his methods he makes out that we 
should lose largely in revenue by adopting the American stan- 
dards. All this criticism is very able, but when we come to 
Mr. 'Tompson’s own tables and figures we soon see that his 
statistical ability is far inferior to that of the authors whom he 
criticises. ‘Thus, on page 14, he has a table which purports to 
show the comparative rates of licence taxation on public-houses 
in London and on saloons in New York City; and he actually 
begins with supposed annual values between £25 and £30. 

No. 74.—voL. XIX. U 
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Now, judging from the amounts awarded as compensation (for the 
loss of the licence only) under Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1904, there can 
be few licensed houses in London worth so little as £30 a year, 
or, indeed, under £100 a year, and as in New York £205 (really 
£245 in Manhattan and the Bronx, assessment being by boroughs) 
has to be paid for any kind of licence, no licensed house can be 
worth less than £205 plus the value of the building and site! 

But, after all, Mr. Tompson’s main contention (page vii.)— 
“it is useless to show that the licence duties are higher in 
America than in the United Kingdom without, at the same 
time, proving conclusively that other liquor taxes in the United 
Kingdom do not counterbalance the lowness of the licence duties,” 
—is entirely untenable. No one speaks of the grocery trade as 
paying the tea, sugar, coffee, or dried fruit taxes, or of the drapery 
trade as paying the silk tax, or even of the wine merchant as 
paying the champagne tax. All that these traders do is to collect 
taxation for the Government, though they sometimes charge a 
very handsome percentage for their trouble; the tax itself, as 
everyone admits, fallson the consumer. So, by parity of reason- 
ing, the taxes on beer, wine, and spirits are paid, not by the 
retailer or manufacturers of those commodities, but by the indi- 
viduals who buy them for consumption. There is, indeed, an 
intermediate class of traders who may not be able to shift forward 
a tax on to the consumer; thus the mineral-water manufacturer 
may have to bear the tax on the sugar which he uses in his 
business, the brewer may have to pay the same tax both on 
sugar and saccharine or glucose, and, similarly, Messrs. Lyons and 
the A.B.C. may not be able to charge any more for a cup of tea 
on account of an extra penny on tea; but that is because they em- 
ploy the taxed articles as raw materials and in small quantities, 
and even here the wholesale price might be affected to the extent 
of the tax. 

The licence duties, however, fall into a different category from 
taxes on commodities. They are payments for the right to sell 
certain commodities, and resemble rents; and rent, according to 
accepted economic laws, does not affect the price of commodities. 
Moreover, they are of two kinds. The United States has adopted 
“High Licence,” which means that the local authorities fix a 
certain annual fee, on payment of which any perseu may open a 
saloon for the sale of intoxicants. Sometimes the fee is deliber- 
ately raised to a prohibitive height, but, in any case, if it is a 
heavy one it limits competition and so raises prices. But in 
England we have a different system. No one may carry on a 
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public-house without a licence, and without paying a fee for that 
licence. For half a century and more the policy of licensing 
justices, approved of by Parliament, has been to reduce the 
number of licences, or, at any rate, not to grant new licences 
except in rare cases. Thus our licensing benches have estab- 
lished an increasing monopoly, but the fees or rents paid for the 
monopoly have remained without addition since 1880, although 
the trade done has become more valuable. The smaller houses, 
as Mr. Tompson shows, already pay substantial duties (a country 
inn rated at £55 pays £25 a year), but the larger houses escape 
their fair share—the maximum fee being only £60. What the 
advocates of higher licence duties demand is not “High Licence ” 
as understood in America, nor a rack-rent as exacted by landlords 
jin England, but a more equitable and adequate payment from 
the present licencees in return for the lucrative monopoly which 
is granted and maintained by the State. To this demand or 
proposal Mr. Tompson’s book furnishes no reply. 
J. EK. ALLEN 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Tor BupGet oF 1909. 


Many of the important issues of financial policy are brought 
definitely into public notice by the proposals of the present 
Budget. Not for many years—probably not since Harcourt’s 
recasting of the “death duties” in 1894—have so large a number 
of fundamental questions affecting the basis of the financial 
system been forced on the attention of the House of Commons. 
Such, however, has been the necessary tendency of the financial 
policies that have been put forward by the several parties during 
the last half-dozen years. The sharp contrast between the 
method of using the agency of taxation solely for revenue, and 
that which claims to employ it for the promotion of politico- 
social ends has had the further result of suggesting, even to those 
who incline to the stricter view, the expediency of recognising the 
political necessity of employing the resources of the community 
in the interest of the weaker classes of society. The fact that 
this involves greater pressure on the holders of property, and 
specially on those who have profited by the “opportunity ” (Con- 
junctur) gains, so largely available in modern life, is, obviously, 
not a reason for refraining from this course; it may even act as 
an inducement. The spur of fiscal necessity—manifested in the 
shape of a prospective deficit—has proved the one thing hitherto 
lacking for the establishment of an active movement in this line. 
The whole Budget scheme is the outcome of the condition just 
indicated. Under more favourable circumstances of trade and 
industry the course of Liberal finance would have been in the 
direction of remissions of taxation ; growing demands for expendi- 
ture have developed it in the line of expanding the charges on 
income and property. 

Taking the elaborate exposition of the Chancellor—which rivals 
in length Gladstone’s great speech of 1853—perhaps the first 
point for notice is the curious omission of any recognition of the 
really satisfactory results of the year 1908-9. In a time of general 
trade depression, when other countries found their receipts falling 
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far short of their outlay, the English revenue showed a substantial 
surplus of more than £7,000,000. One of the evils of the com- 
plicated Sinking Fund arrangements is the concealment of the 
true financial situation which results from them. But a few 
passing words would have made plain the existence of at least 
eight millions applicable to debt repayment, as against the 
£700,000 alleged to be the actual deficit. Possibly, the novel, 
though convenient, plan of issuing the figures of revenue and 
expenditure beforehand may account for this oversight. The 
great elasticity of the English system, in marked contrast with 
those of Germany and the United States, deserved some attention, 
as it confirmed the position adopted in the Budget plan. 

Next it may be said that a doubtful part of the new proposals 
' is the rather undefined change respecting the “old” Sinking 
Fund. Since 1829 the principle that all real debt repayment must 
come out of surplus revenue has been formally recognised by 
devoting the yearly balance to that object. Northcote’s appro- 
priation of a fixed amount to the debt service was severely criti- 
cised by Gladstone, as a departure from the salutary rule. Some 
obscurity hangs round the account given of the development fund, 
there is a suggestion of copying from one of the least happy expe- 
dients of Irish administration. The Finance Bill only can clear 
up this haze. If, as may be the case, it is intended to carry 
over the surplus to be distributed by Parliamentary authority in 
the following year for purposes of national improvement, there 
is little room for objection ; but this might easily have been made 
plain. 

Connected with the Sinking Fund is the reduction of the annual 
appropriation for the debt charge to £25,000,000, which is sup- 
ported, though hardly justified, by the examples of Goschen and 
Harcourt. The best defence is the plea of immediate financial 
pressure ; and it must be said that the reduction—£3,000,000—is 
less than was generally anticipated. It also comes after a period 
of large debt repayments. 

Turning to the year 1909-10, a serious deficiency had to be 
met. If English financial methods were as lax as those of most 
other countries the difficulty would, for the moment, be got rid 
of (a) by taking the remainder of the new Sinking Fund—- 
broadly, seven millions, and (b) by contracting a loan for the 
balance—about £6,000,000. The probable trade recovery in 
1910-11 would then be relied on to prevent the recurrence of the 
strain. Happily, a sounder tradition has made anything of the kind 
as yet impossible in this country. “Deficit financiering,” as the 
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Americans call it, is opposed to the established rule from the time 
of Peel. The same tradition, moreover, secured a wise modera- 
tion in the estimates of revenue for the coming year. Mr. Lloyd 
George adheres to the Peel-Gladstone principle, viz., “To estimate 
expenditure liberally, to estimate revenue carefully, to make each 
year pay its own expenses”; and he accordingly has cut down 
the anticipated receipts, taken on the old basis, by over 
£3,000,000, thereby cancelling the advantage gained from the 
reduced Sinking Fund; 1.e., so far as the new year’s balance-sheet 
goes. As the net outcome of these adjustments the uncovered 
claims of the current year presented a total of £13,500,000, and 
the problem of devising equivalent fresh taxation had to be faced. 
In former times—even under Gladstone’s Ministry—additional 
duties on articles of common consumption would have been the 
first resource ; increased tea and sugar duties would have been 
inevitable, and it must be said that they would prove decidedly 
productive. But the desire to relieve these objects of innocent 
use from taxation has been the reason for confining the new 
indirect taxation to increases of the already high duties on spirits 
and tobacco. In the case of both these commodities no extra 
interference with industry is entailed, and they are articles re- 
trenchment in which does not affect efficiency. 

The real grounds for question are rather (1) the difficulty of 
maintaining such extremely high rates on the products of special 
industries ; (2) the unfairness of distribution as between England 
and both Ireland and Scotland : to which may be added possible 
difficulties with France, in consequence of the effect on the impor- 
tant Cognac industries, which are already complaining of the 
former rate of duty. The estimate of yield is also unduly 
cautious; neither spirits nor tobacco can be regarded as elastic 
in respect of demand. It is quite possible that either in this or 
in the next financial year some remission of the spirit duty will 
be conceded. 

Closely connected with the advance in the spirit duty is the 
revised scale of manufacturers’ licences. As the brewer’s licence 
is to be based on output, it is evident that it amounts to a small 
excise charge, requiring an equivalent Customs duty; though so 
small that its transfer to the consumer will be somewhat difficult. 
A natural criticism is to note the danger of mixing up two distinct 
forms of imposition, possessing very different features. 

The only part of the Budget which was foreseen by everybody 
was the increase of the licences on retailers of drink. The scale 
of 1880 was admittedly unfair and inadequate; the proposed 
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licence-charge of 50 per cent. on valuation is denounced as oppres- 
sive, and it will probably undergo modification. Bearing all the 
complications in mind, the transfer of these licences to the local 
authorities, with discretionary power of adopting lower rates, 
accompanied by equivalent reduction of the Exchequer Grants, 
would seem to be the line of least resistance. Such a step may 
well be a part of the contemplated reform of local finance, which 
is promised in the near-future. Certainly, the drink licences 
appear to be a specially suitable form of local revenue. 

By far the most vulnerable part of the complicated scheme is 
that which deals with the “stamp” duties. For many years 
there has been a decided tendency on the part of the Treasury 
to favour the development of duties on transactions and business. 
The small gains thus obtained are peculiarly attractive to the 
official mind ; they are equally repulsive to those who are harassed 
by them. The new duties affect (a) the transfer of property, (b) 
bearer bonds, (c) contract notes. In each class there is a serious 
increase of burden, affecting the most varied interests. Thus the 
Irish purchasing tenant, the ordinary investor, and the Stock 
Exchange speculator, are all restricted in their free dealings with 
their particular interests or possessions. If, as is reported, Mr. 
Lloyd-George wanted ‘“‘something to play with,” the stamp duties 
are the best fitted for the purpose, and may be offered as a sacrifice 
to the opponents of the Budget. 

In the sphere of direct taxation the changes are far more 
drastic, and are such as to excite the keenest hostility on the 
part of the holders of property. Put shortly, they are :—(1) An 
increase of 16 per cent. in the income tax on unearned income ; 
(2) The adoption of a second, or supplementary, tax on in- 
comes exceeding £5,000 per annum: the “super-tax”; (3) Con- 
siderable increase in the progression of the death duties; (4) 
Increased legacy and succession duties on collaterals ; (5) A series 
of new taxes on land. The first head really amounts to a further 
development of the extra tax on receipts from property, intro- 
duced in 1907. Its effect is to make the special charge on 
property incomes 55} per cent. of the general levy. The super- 
tax supplies a mode of progression which is open to the objection 
that it singles out a small class for peculiarly rigorous treatment. 
But the grievance that seems most serious is that of the receiver 
of a moderate “unearned ” income, which may have been secured 
by a long course of saving. In fact, it looks as if the question 
of relieving savings from income tax, as advocated by Hibbert 
and J. S. Mill, is one that recent changes must force on the 
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public attention. A graver matter from the fiscal point of view 
is the doubt whether these heavy increases will prove productive. 
Tt is not necessary to sympathise with the oppressed rich man, 
who has to abandon his “charities” (?), in order to recognise the 
danger of pressing on the larger incomes in such a way as to lead 
to avoidance and evasion. The “tax-dodging,” so prevalent in 
the United States, might easily arise if a hostile feeling were 
really excited. Moreover, the absence of elasticity in the yield 
of the death duties suggests that the limit in that direction is 
not very far off. It has further to be remembered that even in 
the wealthiest countries property taxation tends to trench on 
capital. With such large repayment of debt as in the years 
1906-9, this objection to death duties lost a great deal of its force. 
The curtailment of the new Sinking Fund brings it again into 
prominence. 

On the whole, it may be said that the new Budget carries 
on the line of policy marked out since 1906, perhaps since 1894, 
as essentially that of liberal finance. To increase the contri- 
bution from direct, in order to moderate the weight of indirect, 
taxation is the aim which has in the main been followed. 

The land taxes belong to a somewhat different category. In 
the competition of party programmes, as one side has favoured 
protective taxation so has the other leant towards the imposition 
of special burdens on land. Projects of taxation of “site-values,” 
or of charging the “unearned increment,” have won a great deal of 
favour. But they now, for the first time, appear as one of the 
divisions of the national taxation. How speculative is the basis 
on which the new proposals rest is clear from the fact that the 
total revenue expected from this group of taxes for the current 
year is only £500,000. A larger return is, indeed, indicated in 
the future, but with no great confidence as to its realisation. In 
spite of the very strong weight of opinion in circles which were 
influential, it may be reasonably held that if the special taxation 
of land is to be made thoroughly effective it must be as a form of 
local revenue. The problems of valuation and securing due 
allowance for special circumstances are safest in the hands of 
those on the spot, subject to the control of the general provisions 
of the law. As with the licence duties, so wjth the land taxes: 
both belong to the class of charges that seems provided for local 
use. Besides, asa mere question of expediency, the allocation of 
these taxes to the local authorities would remove a considerable 
body of opposition, and secure further support. There is, how- 
ever, no reason for thinking that the present duties are anything 
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more than the germ of a fuller system. That the whole question 
of land taxation raises serious issues, especially in respect to the 
position of land as an article, limited in quantity, and therefore 
acquiring a “scarcity” value, is a reason for caution in its 
treatment ; but to those who accept the arguments of Mill and 
Cairnes, the grounds on which the taxation of increased land- 
value is based are sufficiently weighty to justify the proposed taxa- 
tion of fresh increment value and reversions. The great compli- 
cations surrounding the actual holding of land, and especially 
urban land, make the attempt to intercept some of the surplus 
value for the public use, without disturbing just claims, an ex- 
tremely arduous task. A highly tentative measure, like the pre- 
sent, is probably the most in accordance with English traditions, 
as it allows a field for experiment, and does not involve any heavy 
loss to those coming under its operation. The very exaggerated 
claims put forward in some quarters as to the advantage of bring- 
ing land into the market will also be tested, without undue 
sacrifice. As a fiscal expedient the land taxes will not, in all 
probability, prove of service, unless they are carried much farther 
than is contemplated by anyone outside the circle of Socialism. 
No really satisfactory judgment can be formed on the more 
technical parts of the Budget until the Finance Bill is introduced, 
for a good deal depends on the precise wording of the provisions of 
the projected law. The broad outline is easily discernible, and it 
leaves the impression of a scheme, framed on the lines of the 
policy shown in the whole course of recent liberal financial ideas. 
The limitation of indirect taxation to spirits and tobacco, the 
great expansion of the direct taxes, and the conception of obtain- 
ing funds for social reform, are so many indications of this char- 
acter. As an agency for accomplishing the desired aims, the 
Budget chiefly fails in its excessive complication, and perhaps 
also in its want of proportion. Nearly every side of the revenue 
system is touched, but in a way that renders it hard to perceive 
the results to be expected. The great Budget of 1853 was, in- 
deed, a vast and complicated performance; the conditions of 
that time were, however, entirely different, and Finance Ministers 


of the calibre of Gladstone are not easy to find. 
C. F. BASTABLE 





INCOME TAX AND DEPRECIATION. 


THE following is the text of a speech made by Mr. P. D. 
Leake on the occasion of a deputation to the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, December 16th, 1908, on behalf of the Income Tax 
Reduction League. 


The second part of our petition shows that the present method 
of assessing Income Tax is inequitable and inexpedient, especi- 
ally with regard to the insufficiency of the allowance for deprecia- 
tion of wasting assets, and urges that more just and scientific 
methods should be employed. 

We submit that, in assessing profits to Income Tax, allowance 
should be made for depreciation of all inherently wasting assets, 
where such depreciation arises out of, and is necessarily incidental 
to, the earning of such profits, and that the amounts of such depre- 
ciation written off in the books of account recording such profits be 
accepted as the measure of the actual depreciation, in the absence 
of evidence proving that such amounts are excessive. 

Allowances of this kind, therefore, would not include the depre- 
ciation taking place in the hands of individual purchasers of such 
assets as leaseholds, patent rights, and similar sources out of which 
taxable profits arise, the sole foundation of such claims being some 
prior transfer of rights from one to another, whereas this class of 
property may be transferred by purchase from one individual to 
another without impairing the annual value or profit-earning 
capacity, which must in all cases be taxed in one sum at the 
source, a principle which is regarded by the highest authorities as 
necessary to the efficient administration of the Income Tax. 
Thus, although property of this kind represents an asset, to the 
individual, it is not an asset of an inherently wasting character. 
There is a perfectly clear line between the two classes of assets, 
though, unfortunately, it is very little understood. The true test 
is, I think, whether the asset necessarily wastes in the process of 
profit-earning, irrespective of particular ownership. 

The question raised in our submission was not included in 
the reference, and does not in any way run counter to the con- 
clusions arrived at by Lord Ritchie’s Committee in 1905, as set 
forth in their Report. The terms of reference to this Committee 
were strictly limited, and included “The allowances made in 
respect of the depreciation of assets charged to capital account,” 
but the Committee are careful to point out that their considera- 
tion only extended to changes or improvements which might well 
be made within the limits defined in the existing method of assess- 
ment of the Income Tax. The general principle and basis on 
which the tax is levied were outside the scope of their reference. 
Thus the Report deals only with the details of the administration 
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of the allowances of wear and tear of machinery, plant and ships, 
with a passing reference to the inadmissibility of the contention 
raised by some witnesses, that allowances should be made for 
depreciation of such assets as leaseholds, patent rights, and similar 
sources out of which taxable profits arise, but the sources of which 
do not necessarily waste in the process.! 

It is universally admitted that the Income Tax Acts tax profits 
only, they are not intended to tax capital found in the company 
of profits. The profits taxable are not necessarily the profits of 
the individual taxed, but there must be profits arising ; this is the 
important point. Sir Henry Primrose, Chairman of the Inland 
Revenue, in a memorandum which he submitted to Lord Ritchie’s 
Committee, says it is from the titles of the Acts of 1842 and 1853 
we obtain a definition of the Income Tax as a body of duties on 
profits arising from property, professions, trades and offices. 


1 Inherently wasting assets include :— 

a, Land, if sold and the proceeds carried to revenue account, and all natura 
raw material, such as timber, bodies of coal, and of all kinds of minerals, deposits 
of slate, stone, gravel, earths, oil, nitrate, etc., the fall in value being due in each 
case to the gradual reduction by sale. 

b, Shaft sinking and development undertaken to obtain access to any such raw 
material, the fall in value being due to the gradual expiration of the useful life 
of the works. 

c, Productive plant of all kinds, including buildings and the fixtures therein, and 
office and warehouse furniture. This heading covers all perishable material 
property owned by an undertaking and intended for use in profit-earning but not for 
sale, the fall in value being due to wear and tear and obsolescence. 

d, Purchased terminable annuities, the fall in value being due to gradual 
repayment of principal included in each annual payment. 

e, Purchased terminable concessions relating to any source. of profit arising 
outside the United Kingdom, the fall in value being due to the fact that the 
concession is coming to an end, : 

But they do not include the following, which, although wasting in the hands of 
the individual owners, are not inherently wasting assets, or assets which waste 
irrespective of particular ownership, and allowance for such waste cannot properly 


be claimed :— 
Leaseholds. 


Copyrights. 
Patent rights. 
Goodwill. 


Besides the disallowance under the present scheme of Income Tax administration 
of the depreciation of so many inherently wasting assets, there are also unjust 
disallowances of many other inevitable expenses of profit-earning, including 
the following :— 

f, Preliminary formation expenses of joint stock companies. 

g, Cost of removal of business from one place to another. 

h, Accidental losses not covered by insurance, occurring in the course of carrying 
on undertakings for profit. 

i, Gifts or gratuities in the nature of payment for services rendered. 

j, Cost of burdens imposed by law upon any class of undertakings. 
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McCulloch, in speaking of profits, says : “If the produce derived 
from an undertaking, after defraying the necessary outlay, be in- 
sufficient to replace the capital exhausted, a loss has been incurred, 

. if it is merely sufficient . . . . there is no annual profit.” 

Whenever capital money or money’s worth is invested in the 
purchase or acquisition of inherently wasting assets for the purpose 
of subsequently obtaining profit or income, whether the life of 
such assets be ten or 100 years it will be found that such payments 
are in all cases accurately described as payments made in advance 
on revenue account, and unless a near approximation to the outlay 
on such inherently wasting assets, which has wasted or expired 
within each year, is made and fully provided for out of gross 
revenue, no correct statement of profit and loss can be obtained ; 
so that in computing profits it is as necessary to charge to the 
revenue account a full and fair sum in respect of the outlay on 
inherently wasting assets, which has wasted or expired within the 
accounting year, and is commonly called depreciation, as it is to 
charge the revenue account with operative wages or any other 
expenditure which happens to involve the payment of cash in or 
about the particular year for which the profits are being computed. 

An interesting consideration on this subject arises out of the 
memorandum referred to above, which was submitted to Lord 
Ritchie’s Committee by Sir Henry Primrose. In discussing the 
meaning of “profits on trades,” he says :— 

“Tf we consider any trading enterprise at large, we should say 
that no enterprise should be pronounced profitable until it has been 
brought to completion, or, at any rate, to a position of assured 
permanence. ‘Take, for example, a mining enterprise. Assume 
that it costs £100,000 to open and equip the mine, that the life 
of the mine is forty years, that its net earnings average £10,000 
per annum for that period, and that at the end the equipment is 
valueless for any other purpose. Then the true profit on this 
enterprise would be £400,000 —- £100,000 = £300,000. The above 
conclusion seems incontrovertible. But to apply it in adminis- 
tering the Income Tax is not simple, because it is an essential con- 
dition of the Income Tax that profits should be ascertained, not 
over the whole period of trading, nor even over long periods of 
trading, but over quite short periods.” 

“This feature was of special significance in 1842, and even up 
to the year 1874, because during the whole of those thirty-two 
years the tax was regarded as a temporary one; and, no doubt, 
that fact inclined the framers of the scheme towards a rigorous 
exclusion of those costs of earning profits which did not actually 
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fall within the period for which profits had to be computed. How- 
ever that may be, the scheme of 1842 and 1853 did severely confine 
allowances in respect of the cost of earning profits to such costs 
as fell within the period of computation.” 

Sir Henry Primrose refers above to the “scheme” of 1842 and 
1853 as severely confining allowances in respect of the cost of earn- 
ing profits to such costs as fell within the period of computation. 
The word costs, as used here, seems to refer only to that part of 
the expenditure which fell to be paid for in cash in or about the 
period of computation. I think it must be the original “scheme ” 
as settled by the officials for administering the Acts and Rules, and 
not the words of the Acts and Rules themselves, to which Sir 
Henry Primrose refers; and in considering this scheme, which is 
now the law, it should not be overlooked that in the middle of 
last century, when the scheme was devised, trade was carried on 
principally by individuals, and the science of accounting was then 
scarcely conceived, and rarely advanced beyond the use of a cash 
book. Further, the tax was supposed to be of quite a temporary 
nature, and the difficulty of collection of this new impost must then 
have been very great, excusing, perhaps, the use of the roughest 
measures. 

Since that time enormous developments and changes have 
taken place in commerce and in the science of recording and com- 
puting profits, but the original scheme of administration of Income 
Tax still goes on, patched up by various amending Acts and official 
Orders, and complicated by a mass of case law, in which the judges 
have attempted to accommodate their view of the intention of the 
legislature to what may be called the common-sense view, a task 
which it must be admitted has proved an impossible one. 

We submit that the old scheme is unscientific and unsuitable 
for the needs of the present time, and in the common interests 
of those assessing, and of those paying the income tax, we urge 
that, while this scheme continues to be the law, it may be made 
as little inequitable as possible by the following, amongst other, 
means :— 

(1) By extending the allowance at present granted by the 
Act of 1878 in the case of machinery or plant to all other inher- 
ently wasting assets where such depreciation arises out of, and is 
necessarily incidental to, the earning of the taxable profits. 

(2) By extending the term wear and tear used in the Act of 
1878 to cover loss caused by obsolescence of all such wasting 
assets. 

(3) By directing the surveyors of taxes to accept the duly 
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certified accounts submitted by taxpayers as being correct in the 
absence of conclusive evidence to the contrary. 

The practice adopted by many surveyors of striking out from 
accounts submitted to them amounts charged upon a proper basis 
for wear and tear, and substituting often inadequate sums calcu- 
lated by themselves upon an arbitrary percentage off the reducing 
balance of cost, is needless and irritating, and we think that 
surveyors should not generally mutilate properly prepared accounts 
presented to them, either in respect of wear and tear, or in respect 
of any other item properly charged thereto, especially having 
regard to the evidence which is now available for their use 

The method of calculating wear and tear on the reducing 
balance of cost is wrong in principle, and we submit that sur- 
veyors should be instructed not to object to the use of the proper 
method, which measures the amount on the original cost of the 
machinery or plant based on the estimated efficient economic life, 
and not on the reducing balance of cost. This principle has been 
admitted in the case of ships. 

We feel that the need for equitable and just methods of 
assessing income tax upon profits is constantly becoming more 
pronounced, and income tax is so valuable a means of raising 
revenue that it is manifestly of great importance the method 
of levying it should advance towards a sound and scientific basis. 
I believe that it might become a much needed instrument to 
encourage (rather than the reverse) sound finance and prudent 
management of business undertakings generally, and especially 
of the great industrial enterprises of the country, the control of 
which is passing more and more out of the hands of the actual 
owners into the hands of directors of incorporated companies, who 
are the agents of the small capitalists, and are naturally anxious 
to show good results. 

The consideration of practical means of advance towards a 
sound and scientific basis for the levying of income tax raises 
many matters of detail, upon which there is much to be said 
from the point of view of the inland revenue, and much to be 
said from the taxpayer’s point of view, and we think that great 
good might result from the establishment of a committee or 
some other means of intercourse between wide-minded and 
unprejudiced men of experience on each side, each member of 
such a committee would know much of his own side, and some- 
thing of the other side, with whose difficulties and grievances he 
should be able to sympathise, and each should be genuinely anxious 
to see the income tax levied upon profits as it should be, or upon 
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amounts as nearly as possible approximating to profits, and should 
not be influenced by other considerations. Such a body, if well 
chosen, might, we think, do really useful work, and would be 
available as a committee of reference, and it is an inquiry by a 
committee of this nature which we venture to suggest to your 
favourable consideration.! 





TRADE UNIONS IN THE TINPLATE INDUSTRY. 


THE changes that have occurred in the structure of labour 
associations in the tinplate industry during the past ten years 
are of great interest to the economist. The British industry, 
which is practically confined to South Waies and Monmouthshire, 
grew into importance during the period 1860-75. At that time 
a tinplate was a thin sheet of iron coated with tin; and the iron 
forge, the tinplate rolling mill, and the finishing department (or 
tinhouse) formed one factory. The rates of wages paid the men 
were determined partly by the custom of the district and partly 
by individual bargaining. The first association of workers of 
which we have evidence was formed in 1871 (during a period of 

_ rapid expansion of trade) and was confined to the western division, 
while it consisted of workers in all three departments. Uniform 
wage rates were granted in 1874. ‘There is no evidence of a con- 
tinuous association before 1887, but there appear to have been 
a number of temporary combinations. 

Between 1883 and 1886 steel superseded iron as the raw 
material in the manufacture of tinplates, and steel factories, in 
which tinplate bars were made, were generally distinct from tin- 
plate factories. The employés in the two factories were not so 
closely connected as previously, and steel workers became 
members of an independent association. Thus it was by a change 
in the character of the product that the process of disintegration 
was started. In the winter of 1886-7 a strike took place in Mon- 
mouthshire, which resulted in the formation of the South Wales, 
Monmouthshire and Gloucestershire Tinplate Makers’ Associa- 

1 In defending the proposal to tax the capital value of ungotten minerals the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, May 12, ‘‘ If they could value ungotten minerals 
for the purposes of purchase, was it not absurd to say they could not be valued for 
the purposes of taxation?” After this it will not be said that they cannot be valued 
for the purposes of allowance of depreciation, or fall in value, due to their gradual 
reduction by sale in computing taxable profits. The Income Tax Acts tax profits only. 
It is the hopelessly antiquated scheme of administration, formulated in the middle 


of last century under such different conditions of commerce, which is still used to 
compute those profits, and ill fits the needs of to-day.—Note by Mr. Leake. 
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tion, the first to include the eastern division. This Society, 
which remained in existence twelve years, included millmen and 
tinhousemen. It was merely a wage-protective association, and 
its energies were chiefly directed to— 


1. Maintaining the ‘* 1874 list.”’ 
2. Preventing the introduction of new machinery. 
3. Restricting the output. 


Until the McKinley Tariff Act was passed in 1890, the United 
States were the largest buyers of tinplates from South Wales. 
The loss of the American market resulted in severe depression 
for about six years, and in a change in the character of the pro- 
duct. The trade in blackplate (i.e., untinned sheets) and sheet 
steel was developed. This trade did not create a demand for 
labour in the tinhouse, so the workers in this department 
attempted to prevent the manufacture of such plate. 

Another result of the depression was the introduction of new 
labour-displacing machinery into the tinhouse. There was con- 
sequently a clear division of interests between millmen and tin- 
housemen, and this undoubtedly led to the collapse of the union 
in 1898. Tinhousemen complained that millmen were slack in 
their contributions; the latter replied that they were too often 
involved in disputes which affected the tinhouse only. ‘The 
necessity of independent associations was clear to all. 

It must be acknowledged that the Society was a comparative 
failure. For the first four years the 1874 list was maintained with- 
out difficulty, but during the depression that followed there was no 
uniformity. In 1895 and 1896, after hard struggles, the list was re- 
covered ; but immediately after the victories a large proportion of 
the men ceased to contribute, and the union thus lost its power to 
resist demands for reductions in individual works. Further, the 
Masters’ Association, which had been re-established in the same 
year as the men’s Society was formed, was disbanded in 1896. 
Probably the failure of this association is partly accounted for by 
the fact that the workmen’s union was weak. Agreements could 
not be enforced, and consequently the non-associated employer 
enjoyed an advantage. A condition of success of an employers’ 
association is the existence of a workmen’s society strong enough 
to force the non-associated employer to pay rates at least as high 
as those agreed upon by the two executives. 

After the Masters’ Association had been disbanded many of 
the employers ignored the union secretary and his executive and 
made agreements with the men under their control. This further 
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weakened the union, and by the autumn of the following year 
concessions had been made at so many of the works that a reso- 
lution was passed at the October Council meeting of the Society 
submitting to a general reduction of not more than 15 per cent. 
This so incensed the section which had been most loyal—Briton 
Ferry—that they decided to sever connection with the Society 
for an indefinite period. This proved to be the death-blow, and 
by the end of the year the Society had ceased to exist. 

The causes of failure may be briefly given :— 

1. Undoubtedly the chief cause was the lack of identity of 
interests of millmen and tinhousemen. The trade in black plate 
and sheet steel benefited only the millmen, who thus recovered 
from the loss of the American market long before operatives in 
the tinhouse did. Moreover, new machinery in the tinhouse, by 
diminishing cost of production, increased slightly the demand for 
labour in the mills. This, however, was poor consolation to the 
displaced tinhousemen. 

2. The Society was merely a wage-protective association, and 
there were no means of punishing those who refused to contribute. 
Men often joined the union shortly before a dispute and left 
immediately after the settlement. 

3. The executive lost the confidence of the men by bad 
administration of the funds. 

4. Some employers were unduly favoured by the men’s 
officials, who were therefore mistrusted by the majority. 

At the end of 1898 the men were unorganised, and the majority 
of them working at reduced rates. It was evident to all that 
the millmen and tinhousemen would not combine to form a new 
association. The majority of the latter joined the Dockers’ 
Union, and the rest threw in their lot with the gasworkers. 
The millmen were divided among themselves. One section 
decided to join the Steel Smelters’ Association, in which society 
they ultimately formed a self-governing body, enjoying their own 
District Council, which decided all questions affecting millmen. 
The resolutions of the District Council could, however, be vetoed 
by the Central Executive, aad on this committee their representa- 
tives were in a minority. 

The other section decided to form an independent society— 
the Tin and Sheet Millmen’s Association. The members of this 
society were of opinion that to become the weaker section of a 
strong union would not be wise policy. Further they felt that 
least of all could they join the Steel Smelters’ Association, as the 
interests of the two bodies were directly opposed. Dumping of 

No. 74.—vou. XIX. x 
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tinplate bars on an extensive scale, whilst benefiting the tinplate 
industry, would injure the steel worker. It was quite possible, 
they contended, that the steel smelters might seek their co-opera- 
tion in an attempt to prevent dumping. 

It is sometimes argued that if there are more than one society 
in a trade, the power of the central authority is weakened—too 
rigid an exercise of authority, we are told, will send the re- 
calcitrants into the rival union. The experience of the two mill- 
men’s societies does not support this contention. It is probably 
nearer the truth to say that one society would not willingly take 
over the discontented members of the other unions, as discipline 
would be weakened. Societies, as a rule, do not care to have 
members who are easily dissatisfied : the strength of a union does 
not lie in numbers only. The policy of the Steel Smelters’ 
Association up to 1899 is partly explained by this fact. For 
four years members of the old Tinplaters’ Society had been 
clamouring for admission into the larger society, but they were 
steadily refused. 

At the beginning of 1899 pieceworkers in the tinplate industry 
were members of one of four unions. Trade had improved 
rapidly : new markets had been sought and discovered. Every- 
one wanted uniform wage rates, and above all things employers 
desired to be free from disputes. Not only was there a larger 
percentage of unionists in the trade than ever before, but their 
leaders were also likely to enjoy the confidence of the employers. 
A new Masters’ Association was formed in April, and the time 
was ripe for the establishment of a Conciliation Board. In June 
the first joint conference was held, and this resulted in the forma- 
tion of a Conciliation Board, which is still in existence. An un- 
promising start was made, because, although the 1874 list was 
recovered, there was complete lack of understanding among the 
representatives of the men. Naturally the chief function of the 
Board is to make the annual wages agreement. The Concilia- 
tion Board possesses no written constitution, nor is there a 
uniform method of choosing the men’s representatives. Probably 
its procedure is at this stage largely determined by custom or pre- 
cedent. Many of the characteristics of such boards are promin- 
ent; e.g., the representatives of the men attend the meetings 
with full power to settle disputes and make agreements; the 
claims brought forward are generally greater than the concessions 
expected, leaving a ‘‘ margin for conciliation.”’ 

In the early days claims were submitted by each society to the 
Board, and they were there discussed for the first time ; in other 
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words, there was no previous conference of the representatives of 
the four workers’ associations. This was the most serious defect 
at that time, and the weakness of the position soon became 
evident. Consequently, a conference of the workmen’s repre- 
sentatives was called in June, 1901, and the outcome of this meet- 
ing was the establishment of the ‘‘ Tinplate and Sheet Mill 
Workers’ Wages and Disputes Board.”’ 

This board consisted of three representatives from each of the 
four affiliated societies. The demands of the various unions, 
which had previously been submitted to the Concilation Board, 
were now discussed by the Disputes Board, and submitted by this 
committee to the joint conference. “In any grievance arising out 
of any department connected with the trade, no one society affili- 
ated shall be allowed to hand in notices or stop work before first 
submitting such grievance for the consideration of the Board.” 
On all important questions any society had the right to demand 
a vote of the members of all the affiliated societies. 

For a short time only did the new method give satisfaction. 
The personal relations of the leaders was a serious handicap. 
Very early, too, it was found necessary to appoint sectional sub- 
committees to investigate matters involving a knowledge of 
technica! detail. 

A subject of endless dispute between millmen and employers 
was the method of remunerating workers employed on a certain 
task—the manufacture of plates known as Canadas and doubles. 
It formed the main topic of discussion at several meetings of the 
Conciliation Board. On more than one occasion the masters sug- 
gested arbitration, but this the millmen strenuously opposed. 
Ultimately, in spite of the wishes of the millmen (who were in a 
position to fight), the Wages and Disputes Board, by the casting 
vote of the chairman (who represented the workers in the finishing 
department), decided to submit the case to arbitration. A victory 
to the employers left the millmen very dissatisfied with the Dis- 
putes Committee. Again, a few months later a resolution was 
passed by the Disputes Board, recommending the affiliated 
societies to combine to fight the employers in court on a question 
of custom. This the societies refused to do, and the Steel 
Smelters’ Association fought and won without assistance. The 
policy of the unions representing the finishing department so 
angered the millmen that the District Council of the 8.S.A. 
resolved (in July, 1904) to withdraw from the Disputes Board. 
The Tin and Sheet Millmen’s Society followed a few months later, 
and the Board ceased to exist. 
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The causes of the failure of the Wages and Disputes Board 
are :— 

1. Voting power did not vary with interest. 

Millmen did not decide mill questions, but were sometimes 
outvoted on them by tinhousemen. The representatives of the 
former body complained that they did not have sufficient control 
in their hands. 

2. Millmen were on many occasions called together to discuss 
matters in which they were not directly interested. This meant 
considerable expense and a great waste of time. The secretary 
of one of the unions writes in his report :—‘“‘ There is no denying 
the fact that much of the time of the millmen’s representatives 
has been taken up in the past, discussing questions that did not 
in the least affect them, and often blunders were committed 
because the men taking part in the debate did not understand the 
real grievance under discussion.” 

Recent changes can only be very briefly indicated. 

With the collapse of the Disputes Committee, a new method 
was adopted. The two sections met the employers independently, 
but the associations within each section acted jointly—e.g., mill- 
men’s demands were discussed by a joint meeting of the S.S.A. 
and the T. & 8.M.A. 

The employers then found that two meetings (instead of one) 
were too expensive and wasted too much time, so that this summer 
all met in the same conference. The board in its present form 
differs from the old board in that the discussion of claims put 
forward by one department is carried on by representatives of that 
department. All the representatives retire together, but the 
deliberations are sectional. Since sectional wage agreements have 
been the rule, the condition has been inserted “that any settle- 
ment as to wages and conditions arranged for the ensuing year 
will only be operative from the date upon which an arrangement 
is completed with any other section of the trade.” 

All that has been written refers to pieceworkers. Artisans 
who were members of the Artisans’ Union, Engineers’ Union, or 
the Gasworkers’ Union were not included in the annual wage 
agreements. In 1902, shortly after wages had been fixed for the 
ensuing year, thirty boiler-firemen in the Llanelly district, mem- 
bers of the Gasworkers’ Union, handed in notices with a demand 
for an eight hours’ day. Thus a serious defect in the method of 
settlement became apparent. To prevent a possible repetition, 
the following rule was made :—‘If any dispute arises in cases of 
employés not included in the wage agreement, a committee of 
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three masters and three men shall discuss the matter, and failing 
to agree, the matter shall be reported to the Conciliation Board for 
settlement. All disputes shall be settled within a reasonable 
time.” 

The Artisans’ Union, which includes a large majority of the 
day workmen in the industry, was established in 1889. For nine 
years it remained outside the Conciliation Board, and consequently 
was able to render futile much of the work of that Board. It 
occupied a very strong position, and the secretary generally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the demands by direct negotiation with the 
executive of the Employers’ Association. 

This year has witnessed a change. The last joint conference 
was attended by the representatives of the Artisans’ and 
Engineers’ Associations, and the annual wage agreements, 
although sectional in character, are signed by the leaders of the 
six affiliated societies. 


J. H. JONES 


THE INCIDENCE OF Import DuTIES—A CORRECTION AND 
EXPLANATION. 


It will be apparent to anybody who has read my note in the 
last issue of this JourNAL that I counted the revenue derived 
from the import duty twice over. Throughout the article “‘ the 
proceeds of the tax’’ should have been written for ‘‘ twice the 
proceeds of the tax,’’ and ‘‘T”’ for ‘‘2T.’’ The blunder is 
of the kind which simply cannot be explained ; I can only suppose 
that, as I was thinking chiefly of the effects of increasing and 
decreasing returns on the incidence of protective import duties, I 
never properly realised what was implied in the results incorrectly 
reached by a mechanical argument relating to the case in which 
neither increasing nor decreasing returns ruled. I may seize 
this opportunity to point out that in the abstract cases with which 
I dealt the formula for the effect of an export duty is the same 
as that for the effect of an import duty, and that the gain or 
loss derived from an export duty on B, which yielded the same 
revenue as a given import duty on A, would be the same as the 
gain or loss derived from the import duty on A. The proof is 
furnished in the note beneath.! The sole difference consists in 


1 Let the two countries, P (the taxing country) and Q, produce both A and B 
before and after the imposition by P of either the import duty or the export duty 
supposed. Let values in P be measured in some unit of constant value. Suppose 
that imports of A would contract to 7, and exports of B to e, if P imposed an import 
duty ¢ on A. Suppose, further, that exports of B would be reduced to e’ and 
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the fact that the comparative levels of prices resulting would 
not be the same. If the import duty left price levels unaffected, 
the export duty would cause a relative fall of prices in the taxing 
country ; if the export duty left price levels unaffected, the import 
duty would cause a relative rise of prices in the taxing country. 
All other possible cases can be deduced from these. Actually, of 
course, import duties particularise the imports which will be 
checked, while the check on exports is diffused over many com- 
modities, whereas by export duties the check on exports is parti- 
cularised, while that on imports is diffused. In my argument 
I pointed out that the diffusion of the reactionary check might 
not be so complete that certain lines of trade could not be 
separated as bearing the brunt of the reaction. Naturally, if 
the diffusion is complete, and the industries affected are not 
subject in bulk to increasing returns or in bulk to decreasing 
returns, the gain or loss resulting from the reaction, either of 
import duties on exports, or of export duties on imports, approxi- 
mates to zero. In either case the gain or loss resulting from the 
import or export duty becomes the revenue obtained from the tax 
plus the increase, or minus the decrease, of consumers’ and 
producers’ rents derived in the taxing country from the commo- 
dities affected by the tax. 

There is one other point to which I should like to allude now, 
as it has been suggested to me that it needs arguing. It follows, 
of course, from the demonstration in my previous note that if a 


imports of A to 7’ if P imposed an export duty ¢’ on B. Write i, and 7’, for costs of 
production (measured in units of constant value) of A in P when the imports of A 
are 7 and 7’ respectively, and write e,,e’, for similar costs of B in P when the exports 
of B are e and e’ respectively. The following propositions have to be proved :— 

¢'. 


(a) that -! — oie 
ee ett 
(b) that t= Ve’, if i =v’ ande = e’. 


If proposition (a) is false, the trade of Q is not in a position of equilibrium when 

=@ande=e’. Now,i, = 7, ift = 7; ande,=e'’,,ife =e’. Further, inas- 
much as P’s trade is supposed in either case to be in a position of equilibrium, 
ee = (i, — thi and (e’, + t’)e’ = 7,4’. The proof of proposition (a) is as follows :— 


, if i=7' and e=e’. 
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The proof of proposition (5) is as follows :— 

h=ig — ec = ia’ — ee’ = ve’. 
We may note here that the effects of ¢ and ¢’ as regards P, over and above their 
effects on consumers’ and producers’ rents, must be respectively 7,1 — e,e = i,t — 
ig + ti = tiand? 7’ -e’.e’ = 70’ — vt’ + Ve’ = Ue’; that is to say, P gains in each 
case the revenue derived from the tax, but the gain or loss on consumers’ and 
producers’ surpluses must be added to or deducted from this. 
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country gains more from a tax on foreign trade than the proceeds 
of the tax (in the cases considered in my note) such a country 
must have been damaged by the trade destroyed. But according 
to my analysis (see particularly the paragraph at the bottom of 
p. 136 and top of p. 137 in my note, and parts of my article in 
the issue of this JouRNAL for June, 1905) a situation of this kind 
is quite possible. It is another example of the cases to which 
attention is called in Marshall’s Principles, ch. xiii., bk. v., 
5th ed. 

In conclusion I should like to emphasise the leading general 
ideas implied in my last note which I ought, I think, to have 
stated explicitly. It seems to me that it would be a convenience 
to distinguish between three classes of cases in the international 
‘trade which cannot be regarded as capable of exactly the same 
explanation as exchange in home trade. How far a separate 
theory is needed, I did not consider, and must not consider now. 
The three classes are: (1) those cases in which all the imports 
and exports included meet with competing goods in the markets 
in which they are offered ; (2) those in which no such competition 
exists; and (8) those in which such competition neither rules 
throughout nor is absent. The problems of class (2) fall into 
line with problems of monopoly. I dealt in detail only with 
class (1). This class divides into cases of diffused and those 
of undiffused reactions. The solutions of problems of the first 
kind can easily be deduced from the solutions of those of the 
second kind. I doubt whether the complete diffusion of reactions 
is so usual that it may be taken as the normal thing. Class (1) 
covers, I imagine, a very considerable proportion, if not the 
major part, of the foreign trade of the world. In problems of 
this class demand plays a subordinate part, comparative costs 
of production being the prime influences: Germany’s demand 
for English steel expresses the ultimate costs to Germany at 
which she can provide herself with home-made steel and steel 
produced in France, Belgium, America, and elsewhere. Further, 
I intended to throw out a suggestion as regards the principles 
determining the price levels brought about in cases of class (1) 
by foreign trade. Broadly stated, the correct doctrine would 
seem to be that whether relative price levels are altered, and 
how they are altered, depend upon the comparative effects 
produced on the real costs in the trading countries of those 
articles which are not charged the import duty or the export 
duty as the case may be. Hence an alteration of price levels is 
not an index of absolute loss or gain. If my treatment of cases 
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of class (1) is correct, it should be evident that no general state- 
ment can be made about the incidence of an incipient import 
duty. 

8. J. CHAPMAN 





ADDRESS BY SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


At the dinner of the Royal Economic Society, which took 
place at the Cecil Hotel on the evening of March 30th, the 
Fellows had the pleasure of hearing an address from the Right 
Honourable Sir Charles W. Dilke on the abolition of the Poor 
Law. He led up to the subject by tracing the growth of Social- 
istic ideas in this country. 

He began by saying that there is no such terror of the abstract 
State as was common a generation ago. “ What is the State, Lord 
Bramwell?” said William Newmarch, in attacking Mill. “I was 
at Boulogne last week, and saw a gendarme walking on the pier, 
in boots and spurs, and a cocked hat, dangling a sword. His hands 
were rammed into his breeches’ pockets, and never a sixpence in 
‘em. That is the State, my lord.” Some lack of sixpences con- 
tinues, traceable no doubt to the cocked hat and sword. But the 
abstract argument is gone, while the difficulties increase. Govern- 
ment now recognises as our settled policy that laid down by Mill in 
his land agitation of 1870, and in the Bill dealing with allotments 
and public lands drawn by him and snuffed-out by the House of 
Commons when presented to it for second reading in that and 
the following year. A matter of more immediate interest is the 
fixing by the State of a minimum wage; as old as the proposals 
just mentioned, but, until recently, a principle less generally 
accepted among economists. Fawcett, for example, followed Mill 
on the land question, but fiercely differed from him on the 
admission of an exception to the wage principle laid down by 
Malthus and Ricardo. As early as 1831 Colonel Torrens brought 
a minimum wage proposal in the case of a sweated trade before 
Tooke, Jones Loyd, and McCulloch. He probably received the 
support of Whateley ; but the question was shelved. by Sir Henry 
Parnell disputing the existence of the particular distress alleged. 
In 1848 John Mill, discussing ‘Popular Remedies for Low 
Wage,” dealt with the minimum wage proposals now described 
in Webb’s “History of Trade Unionism.” As usual, the fruitful 
exception is to be found for future use—even by Mill himself— 
in the admission that there are cases where wage is “not what 
it ought to be,” and that in certain circumstances described he 
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would be a strenuous supporter of special treatment. We now 
know that something can be done to raise wage at the bottom 
of the scale in sweated trades without affecting price for export. 
But Mill went so far as to point out that cheapness of goods was 
not desirable when the cause was that “labour is ill remuner- 
ated.” 

Professor Marshall, addressing the Economic Society in 1907, 
gave reasons why he has “been steadily growing a more con- 
vinced supporter of social reform by State agency ’—in spite of 
his long study of the older writers. He rightly pointed out 
that John Mill was on his side. As a disciple of Mill’s last 
years I have constantly made a similar assertion, without the 
authority of Professor Marshall to make my words believed, in 
face of the suspicion that attaches to politicians. As you were 
told, “the popular opinion as to the hardness of Mill is incorrect.” 
It is a slur upon our historic accuracy that passages by Mill 
reciting the orthodox creed are held up to us as “ Mill’s doctrine,” 
and his full admission of “the probity, the strength, and the 
resource” of the collective community forgotten. As an 
economist Professor Marshall does not add that which may be 
permitted to me as an outsider—that John Mill’s nature was far 
more spiritual than that of his father. His self-training was far 
more permeated by what may be loosely called Comtist-Chris- 
tianity than by the utilitarian philosophy. When we first raised 
the heretical and revolutionary proposal of the public fixing of 
minimum wage, Mill was found to have supplied us, in the 
exceptions contained even in his early work of the orthodox 
period, with the economic argument necessary to pacify the 
anger of the survivors of the Ricardo school. 

The world was prepared for the birth of the Poor Law 
Report; but, said Sir Charles Dilke, it seems to me sitill- 
born. The majority and the minority of the Commission 
propose vast changes, unanimously supported by the Press, 
as well as by the Commission, to be worked chiefly 
by counties, but they make no suggestion as to how 
they are to be paid for. If, indeed, the revolution (upon 
which majority and minority were agreed) of the complete 
destruction of the Poor Law were effected, then great sums of 
money would be ultimately released, out of which a scientific 
system of administration could be set up. Unfortunately there 
is a transition period. In this country the House of Commons 
—not to mention the House of Lords—is tender towards vested 
interests, especially when they are represented in the flesh by 
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considerable parish potentates—substantial men. Then there is 
the matter of bricks and mortar, and of the short loans—running 
into tens of millions—that attach to them. Barracks have often 
determined the organisation of the army to be put into them. 
Logically, no doubt, the army system would affect the barracks. 
In practice the barracks regulate the army system. So with 
workhouses, we have changed front. The instructions to the 
Poor Law Commissioners at the time of the great Poor Law 
Reform which followed 1832, directed them—for reasons un- 
doubtedly scientific and believed to be permanently conclusive— 
to create districts, for Poor Law administration by Boards of 
Guardians, such as to fuse together the urban and the rural 
populations, never likely, it was believed, to be bankrupt at the 
same moment. Thus the unions, under various titles, which 
embraced Leeds and its neighbourhood, met in sharp angles in 
the middle of that city. Thus Poor Law Birmingham and Poor 
Law Liverpool were hopelessly different from municipal Liver- 
pool and Birmingham ; as indeed the greatest of our many statis- 
tical traps for the unwary testify up to the present moment. Now 
that we are tending to give all powers to County, or to Urban or 
Rural District, the Union boundaries are even more inapplicable 
than they have been found in sanitary affairs under Rural District 
Councils. 

No one believes that a start is to be made upon the entire 
revolution, with the saving consequent on complete abolition 
of the cost of the workhouse system as a nest egg towards 
financing the improved plan of the future. How, then, can we 
expect to make a start at all without paying both for the con- 
tinuation of the old system and for a beginning of the new? 

Two suggestions have occurred to some of us: to begin with 
London, half done already; or, as preferred by many influential 
members of the Commission, to start with those matters as 
regards which reform appeals most directly to the public—the 
children and the sick. For the children I see no new difficulty ; 
no difficulty, that is, that does not attach to the present system 
and to the changes often made in it. As regards the sick the 
cost of change is tremendous outside London. In London also, 
though, we find of the existing extravagance that the common 
Poor Fund conceals a good deal from the public eye. 

Even the minority in their report, sweeping though it be, 
admit that it is impossible literally to carry out their main recom- 
mendation for the future of the sick. The overlapping of the 
present Poor Law system and of the hospital system may be 
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admitted, although there is no special difficulty in abolishing 
hospitals or confining them to those who will not enter the 
infirmaries, even robbed of the Poor Law taint. But the 
proposal, based on excellent evidence of the failure and costliness 
of the present system, is one for handing over the whole charge 
of all who choose to avail themselves of national or county 
assistance in sickness to the sanitary authorities. The minority 
shrink from their own récommendation, in noting that it is not 
possible to trust some of the small and feeble rural authorities 
in poor districts with the new duties, and explain that in this 
case it is the county that must perform them; but this, it will 
be seen, is virtually no recommendation. There is nothing solid 
on which the future organisation can be based, even as regards 
the sick. We are, therefore, left with children. 

One piece of advice, indeed, we receive on all sides—from the 
majority, from the minority, from the Guardians who hate both 
and are described with equal picturesqueness in both the majority 
and the on reports. The locking-up of tramps, other than 
bona fide seekers for work, patronised by the Board of Trade 
unemployment scheme, of wastrels, of undesirables—men, 
women, and girls—all Poor Law reformers, as well as “the 
obstructives,” are agreed on. To deal with this one point by 
itself, or in‘connection with a children’s scheme, is a political 
impossibility, even if it is granted for the sake of argument that 
it is an economic necessity. 

Mr. Balfour, four years ago, told the Economic Society that the 
popular mind insists on dividing opinion under ancient names. 
Thus, Poor Law reformers are now those who hold views roughly 
classed as the exact opposite of the opinion of the users of this title 
in 1832. In that year a debate, continued in 1833, was conducted 
by Chadwick against Malthus, when the latter maintained the 
principles laid down in the New Poor Law, and Chadwick that 
bureaucratic centralisation which was then a heresy, but to which 
events are driving us in the present day. It is still a disputable 
question, as it was three-quarters of a century ago, whether the 
distribution of funds for the relief of the poor should be ‘‘ vested 
in Government officers,’’ and whether it should be a “ county, 
district, or national ’’ charge. 

The great advance of the last three years is in the knowledge 
of the problems to be solved. Unfortunately, it comes late when 
the future has been compromised by the preliminary adoption 
of large but isolated reforms which will not fit in to any future 
complete plan. 

Thus the Poor Law Commission faces two new forms of 
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insurance : reported on by majority and minority. Invalidity or 
disablement insurance and unemployed insurance are both 
affected here, as they are not in any other country, by vast 
existing schemes of aid. Workmen’s compensation at the sole 
charge of the employer had already been extended to cover 
industrial disease, thus trenching on invalidity at one indefinite 
point. Senility, when over seventy, has been completely under- 
taken by the State; while senility above sixty-five but under 
seventy—subject to statistical doubt as to the age of claimants— 
is recommended for State care by a large portion of those who 
otherwise support a contributory invalidity scheme. The recom- 
mendations upon both forms of insurance are sketchy, and do 
not touch the cost. The majority desire an invalidity insurance 
scheme. The minority are opposed to a compulsory scheme, and 
do not express support of even a voluntary State-measure. The 
proposal of the minority that all sickness should be treated by 
the public health authorities, and their attack on the principle of 
contribution and deductions from wage, seem to negative the 
somewhat crude majority scheme for invalidity. 

Attention has been concentrated on the positive proposals of 
the minority report, most of which, however, are common to 
both reports. There is more economic interest in that portion 
of the minority report which strikes hard blows at popular 
remedies for unemployment. Not only are public works and 
relief works and afforestation damaged by weighty arguments, 
but contributory schemes of insurance involving deductions from 
wage are shown to be justly unpopular. The second line of 
defence of those who take this opportunity of putting forward 
tempting proposals, such, for example, as afforestation, are 
rudely assailed upon the following ground :—They may, it is 
shown, or they may not, cause a rising future demand for labour ; 
but a rising demand for labour is shown by history to be no cure 
for unemployment. 

Those who distrust the larger proposals of the Commission 
continue to have some faith in assisted emigration. This in turn 
is damaged by the new report from the Emigration Office, show- 
ing the great increase of deportation from Canada to this country 
of our emigrants, who within two years of landing have 
threatened to become a permanent charge on the Dominion. The 
requirement of certificates of suitability from the Colonial 
authorities in London has vastly diminished emigration, except, 
indeed, that to New Zealand and the United States of those we 
cannot afford to lose. 
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AppDRESS BY MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Royal Economic Society last 
May was signalised by the address which Mr. Sidney Webb gave 
on the Reports of the Poor Law Commission. The Commission, 
he said, had not clearly told the public that the expenditure from 
rates and taxes in the United Kingdom on the maintenance, educa- 
tion, and medical attendance of the poorer classes had risen from 
about seven millions in 1834 to about seventy millions in 1909, 
whilst the population had not quite doubled. Of this expenditure 
only some twenty millions was now administered by the Poor Law 
authorities, the rest falling to the series of new authorities estab- 
lished since 1834, with the result of endless overlapping and dupli- 
cation of services. Of this Mr. Webb gave striking examples— 
duplicated hospitals and medical service, rival bodies relieving the 
aged, care of children now provided under the Poor Law, now by 
some other authority, in apparently haphazard fashion. Consider- 
ing the remedies for this chaos, Mr. Webb described the Majority 
of the Commission as so absorbed with what was called the 
“moral” aspect of pauperism that they practically ignored the 
costly administrative overlapping and duplication, which led to 
so much inefficiency. The setting up of a new Poor Law author- 
ity, with ‘‘curative and restorative ” functions, and throwing over 
the “principles of 1834,” as the Majority proposed, could hardly 
fail to mean a continuance, and even an aggravation, of the ex- 
travagant overlap with the existing Health, Education, and Pen- 
sion authorities. It was an advantage of the proposals of the 
Minority Report that they set up no new Poor Law authority at 
all, and, so far as concerned the nine-tenths of the paupers who 
were non-ablebodied, merely split up the present heterogeneous 
duties of the Boards of Guardians among the committees of the 
County and County Borough Council already administering analo- 
gous services. But the “root difference” between the two Re- 
ports lay in the manner in which they regarded the problem. To 
the Majority it seemed that all kinds of destitute persons, the 
orphans, the sick, the aged, the vagrant, and the unemployed 
workmen, had some characteristic in common, the importance of 
treating which as a moral defect outweighed the importance of 
entrusting to a specialised authority the prevention and cure of 
the particular cause of their requiring public provision. They had 
therefore all to be dealt with—the infants to be reared, the 
children educated, the sick treated, the unemployed set to work, 
and the aged maintained—by one and the same authority, with a 
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single homogeneous staff, trained to cure the assumed universal 
moral defect. It seemed to him, Mr. Sidney Webb, as a practical 
administrator, that it was a fatal objection to this plan that the 
operation of any such Poor Law authority must necessarily and 
inevitably be confined to the crisis of destitution. Before appli- 
cation it could do nothing; after the pauper chose to take his 
discharge it could do nothing. On the other hand, the duty of 
the Health, Education, and Unemployment authorities was not 
merely to wait until destitution had set in, but, so far as their 
several functions were concerned, to prevent destitution from ever 
occurring, by dealing with each case in its incipient stage ; and by 
keeping the patient continuously under supervision after he had 
been cured. The issue was really between merely relieving desti- 
tution, as a matter of Poor Law, and trying, as a matter of public 
health, education, or industrial order, case by case, to prevent it, 
by arresting its physical or economic causes. Against the Minority 
Report it was objected that to “search out” incipient cases and 
apply preventive measures before destitution had set in meant 
“wholesale pauperisation.” To this the Minority replied by pro- 
viding not only disciplinary supervision but also, in the Registrar 
of Public Assistance, a new piece of administrative machinery, an 
officer whose business it would be (a) to prevent overlapping, (0) 
to recover cost wherever he found ability to pay, and (c), if the 
treating authority proposed to deal with the case at home, to see 
that the conditions under which alone outdoor relief was legally 
permissible were adhered to. With this machinery, and by the 
provision of their large scheme of dealing drastically with unem- 
ployment, the Minority confidently expected to be able to make 
the personal responsibility of every ablebodied man for the main- 
tenance of himself and his family for the first time a reality. At 
present it could not be enforced—under the Majority scheme it 
could equally not be enforced—because no magistrate would con- 
vict if the man pleaded inability to get work. Under the Minority’s 
scheme, there need be, for instance, no feeding of children at 
school. If a man failed to feed his children or provide for his 
wife’s needs, he could be instantly prosecuted. The magistrate 
would know that the failure was due to the man’s own neglect, 
because, as an unemployed man, he could always find at the 
Labour Exchange either a situation at wages or else maintenance 
under training, with home aliment for his wife and children, if 
the home was not such as to require their removal from it. This 
meant a tightening up of personal responsibility which was, per- 
haps, the great need of the moment. Mr. Webb concluded by 
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saying that the Ministry and public opinion had really to choose 
between, on the one hand, throwing away their money on merely 
relieving destitution, whilst manufacturing annually as many 
newly destitute persons as died or were discharged ; and, on the 
other, making the relief merely an incident in a systematic 
campaign against (i.) preventable sickness, (ii.) neglected child- 
hood, and (iii.) industrial unemployment, to which (and not 
primarily to any “double ‘dose of original sin”) both the destitu- 
tion of the existing million of paupers and the lamentable physical, 
mental, and moral defects of so many of them had been now 
definitely proved to be due. 





Report of the Departmental Committee on the Truck Acts. 
[Cd. 4442. ] 
Minutes of Evidence. [Cd. 4443-4.] 


Tue Truck Committee, after sitting for two years and eight 
months, issued at the close of last year a Majority Report and 
also a Minority Report, the latter signed by Mrs. J. H. Tennant 
and Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P. In neither Report, however, is 
any clear line of general principle drawn ; and only when special 
legislation is built upon a definite general principle is its adminis- 
tration likely to be really effective. Compromise, too, often 
means confusion ; to attempt to stand with one foot on each side 
of a dividing line is in effect to leave the shaping of the law in 
the hands of magistrates and judges. 

Is there, in matters of Truck, of fines, and of deductions, a 
clear line of principle that could serve as the organic backbone 
of legislation on these subjects? I venture to think that there 
is, and that open recognition of it would simplify many com- 
plications, remove much friction, and give to workers a larger 
proportion of that independence which ought to be theirs. The 
principle is that no employer should make it a condition of hiring 
that any worker should spend any portion of his or her leisure 
or money in any prescribed manner. The notion that an 
employer has some quasi-royal or quasi-paternal right to guide 
and regulate the lives of employees out of working hours is one 
that ought, at this time of day, to be strenuously resisted. It 
is not the business of an employer to decide (as a well-known 
restaurant company does) that its employees must live with 
relatives, or (as a certain insurance company lately did) that 
they shall spend some of their off hours in Territorial drill, or 
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(as many and many a private firm does) that a certain part of 
their income shall be devoted to providing medical attendance 
or sick pay for themselves, or (as the majority of retail drapers 
do) that they shall live in certain houses, eat food provided for 
them at specified hours, and be home at night by a time that 
seems to the employer suitable. These things may or may not 
be good for the worker, or for the nation ; that is not the point. 
The point is that the mere fact of paying B. to do certain work 
does not entitle A. to regulate B.’s private life and expenditure. 

Let us apply this principle to the various points considered 
by the Committee, disregarding, however, the historical retro- 
spect which, though curious and interesting, affects the general 
principle only in so far as it shows a gradual approach thereto. 
The present Acts are defective in their application. It is pretty 
clear that the Act of 1896 was intended to include home workers ; 
but decisions in two cases (Squire v. Sweeney and Squire v. 
Midland Lace Co.) have restricted its scope to such takers-out of 
work as have contracted to perform the work personally. Such 
contracts being quite unusual, the majority of home workers 
are, by these decisions, shut out; and in some localities, notably 
though not only in Donegal, numbers of workers are being 
compelled, in one way or another, to take goods instead of cash, 
the goods, as is always apt to happen, being often priced unduly 
high. Instances of similar evils were given in regard to women 
in Cornwall who knit fishermen’s guernseys, and to glove-makers 
in Somerset. The guernseys are made for shops, and the makers 
are paid with articles from the shop; while the glove-makers 
receive their work from agents who are small shopkeepers, and 
who expect the custom of the workers; it is a significant fact 
that these agents do not receive any payment from the manu- 
facturers. 

Both Reports recommend that outworkers shall be included ; 
and also recommend the sweeping away of silly differentiations, 
according to which omnibus conductors, tram-car drivers, and 
goods guards have been held not to be workmen because they 
did not perform manual labour. An Irish court has even decided 
that knitting was not manual labour within the meaning of 
the Act. 

An important part of the Committee’s duty was the inquiring 
into the case of shop assistants, especially with reference to the 
question of “living-in.” Against this system a very strong 
feeling has grown up among the organised shop assistants, and 
it is beyond question that there are establishments in which 
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assistants are ill-fed, ill-lodged, and unprovided with the 
elementary appliances of personal cleanliness. ‘The majority of 
the Committee, after hearing much evidence, recommended that 
a central authority should have power to regulate all establish- 
ments where assistants live in, that there should be inspection, 
and that the law as to the sale of food unfit for human con- 
sumption should be extended to the case of an employer providing 
such food for his assistants. Mrs. Tennant and Mr. Walsh feel 
that no regulations would be satisfactory, and that the living-in 
system ought to be prohibited by law. The evils of the system 
spring, it is obvious, from its compulsory character. If it were 
illegal for an employer to make living-in compulsory, such 
employers as still offered board and lodging to their assistants 
would be compelled to offer it on the same terms as the ordinary 
lodging-house keeper—that is to say, without restrictions of 
personal liberty and in accordance with the tastes of the lodger. 
So offered, it would probably cease to be economical, and would 
not long continue to be provided. It is interesting to note that 
the one employer in Edinburgh who has assistants living in as 
well as assistants living out, thinks that there should be no 
compulsion. ‘That any man should be able to enforce such con- 
ditions in regard to washing accommodation (to speak of one 
point alone) as, by his own admission, exist on one employer’s 
premises, is simply a scandal. ‘To be prevented from keeping 
themselves clean is a price which young women should not be 
required to pay for serving in any shop. 

In regard to deductions of various kinds, the Majority Report 
generally recommends regulation, the Minority Report prohibi- 
tion. The majority advise the total abolition of fines for young 
persons of sixteen and under; the restrictions of the total of 
fines imposed on one worker in one week to 5 per cent. of the 
worker’s wages for that week; prohibition of carrying over the 
payment of a fine beyond the week of its imposition (a practice 
common at present), and the abolition of any legal claim for 
arrears of fines. The minority recommend the abolition of disci- 
plinary fines altogether, and in doing so bring themselves into 
line with the broad general principle that employers should not 
be allowed to dictate any point of a worker’s expenditure. More- 
over, persons really well acquainted with workers and with the 
character of various workplaces know how erroneous is the notion 
that fines assist good discipline. On the contrary, workers who 
know themselves liable to be fined for unpunctuality or for slight 
breaches of rules often consider themselves entitled to commit 
the offence if they choose. 
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The Reports agree in recommending that deductions shall not 
be allowed in respect of materials which go into the fabric or 
product. The Majority Report, however, points out that it will 
still be open to employers to make workers provide such materials. 
The clear line of principle would forbid the employer to dictate 
such expenditure. Still, even as it stands, the recommendation 
would, if adopted, debar employers of the baser sort from making 
illegitimate profits by selling to their workers at an inflated price 
materials which they will ultimately sell a second time to the 
customer. 

In respect to deductions for alleged bad work or damage, the 
majority recommend that the same provisions shall apply as to 
disciplinary fines, while the minority consider that such deduc- 
tions, being in effect disciplinary fines, should be similarly pro- 
hibited. At present such deductions are, in the hands of un- 
scrupulous persons, a fruitful source of injustice. It is recom- 
mended that deductions or payments shall not be allowed for 
use of tools, machinery, standing room, light, heat, &c., and 
that, while deductions shall not be permitted for house-rent, pro- 
vision of mess-rooms, &c., such matters may be paid for by 
separate arrangement. 

There remains the very important question of medical attend- 
ance and benefit societies. Here neither Report follows the clear 
line, and neither seems fully to recognise (a) that it is wrong 
in principle for employers to compel workers to spend their 
wages in any given way, however good in itself; (b) that workers 
compelled to belong to comparatively small special benefit funds 
are thereby debarred from belonging to the larger and more 
desirable general friendly societies ; (c) that shop clubs of all sorts 
put a premium, at the worker’s own cost, upon remaining in 
one employment, without creating on the employer’s part any 
similar desire to retain any particular worker, and that they 
are thus unfair to the worker. For all these reasons compulsory 
shop clubs, whatever their purpose, should be prohibited. So 
also should compulsory deductions for hospitals, which the 
Majority Report would expressly authorise. If hospitals are to 
be assisted by a compulsory tax, this should be levied on all 
classes alike, and through the regular channels. In the same 
way, compulsory thrift, if it is (as conceivably it may be) a 
good thing, should be enforceable not by one citizen upon another, 
but solely by the State. 

All these fines, deductions, and conditions without exception 
fall into two classes: either they are laws regulating individual 
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existence, or they are taxes to be paid out of an individual 
pocket. It is contrary to the general good that private citizens 
shall be permitted either to make laws or to levy taxes; and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that, when the recommendations of the 
Committee come to be considered by the House of Commons, 
there will be found members to impress upon that House the 
primary right of every citizen to spend his money and _ his 
leisure untrammelled by the dictation of any lesser authority. 
CLEMENTINA BLACK 





Second Report (on Afforestation) of the Royal Commission on 
Coast Erosion, the Reclamation of Tidal Lands, and A fforesta- 
tion, 1909. [Cd. 4460.] Price 6d. 


The Minutes of Evidence. [Cd. 4461.] Price 5s. 3d. 


JUDGED by the amount of official attention that it has recently 
received, forestry, in one aspect or another, must now be re- 
garded as a matter of much importance to this country. From 
1885 to 1887 it was the subject of inquiry by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, it 1902 it occupied the time of a 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture, in 1907 
it was referred for consideration to a Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, and 
in 1908 the Royal Commission on Coast Erosion was recon- 
stituted for the purpose of dealing with the reference “Whether, 
in connection with reclaimed lands or otherwise, it is desirable 
to make an experiment in afforestation as a means of increasing 
employment during periods of depression in the labour market, 
and, if so, by what authority and under what conditions such 
experiment should be conducted.” 

Of all European countries, Britain has the smallest propor- 
tion of wooded area (4 per cent.), while her imports of timber 
are far in excess of those of any other country. On the average 
of the past five years she has paid annually over 27 millions 
sterling for foreign timber, this sum being some 9 millions in 
excess of the value of the average timber imports 15 years pre- 
viously. In addition, we import large quantities of wood pro- 
ducts—cork, caoutchouc, rosin, turpentine, wood-pulp—these 
aggregating some 17 millions of average annual value, and show- 
ing an increase of 10 millions during the past 15 years. 

In their Report the Commissioners begin by surveying the 
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present position of British forestry, and they find that much of 
the timber that we produce is characterised by such defects as 
excess of knots, lack of density, shortness of bole, and excessive 
taper. Speaking generally, our woods are too open—that is to 
say, the stock of growing timber is insufficient to yield a normal 
increment. Various causes have contributed to bring about this 
condition—considerations of sport, the provision of shelter, and 
general ignorance of silvicultural principles—but that our climate 
and soil are really well adapted to tree growth is proved by the 
fact that certain classes of English timber, notably oak and ash, 
are held in higher esteem than any imported material. More- 
over, many specific instances of the superior profits of forestry, 
as compared with pastoral farming, were brought to the notice 
of the Commission, and the conclusion was reached that successful 
forestry could always be assured by the application of sound silvi- 
cultural principles. 

In the course of the inquiry much evidence was tendered to 
show that during the past 20 years the value of foreign timber 
has been steadily rising, while the quality has been persistently 
falling. The natural forests of the world are being rapidly ex- 
ploited, and buyers have to go further and further afield for their 
supplies. In Canada, for instance, many valuable species of 
tree are practically exhausted, and that country is now importing 
timber to the value of 2? millions sterling per annum. The 
condition of things in the United States is even worse, her 
exports, valued at some 18 millions sterling, being set off by 
imports of more than half this value. Sweden is seriously over- 
cutting her forests, but an export duty that she has recently 
imposed on timber may somewhat limit the supply, while pro- 
viding a fund to be utilised in restocking denuded areas. Ap- 
parently, there are but two parts of the world that still possess 
large areas of primeval coniferous forest—and it is to be remem- 
bered that coniferous timber constitutes nearly four-fifths of our 
imports—namely, Siberia and North-West America. That these 
regions have not been utilised to a greater extent in the past 
is chiefly due to their inaccessibility. The exports from the 
Pacific seaboard of Canada and the United States have chiefly 
gone to Chili, Australia, Japan, and China : whether the opening 
of the Panama Canal will divert them to this country remains 
to be seen. The problem in Siberia is still more obscure. The 
natural outlets from that country are either into the Arctic Ocean, 
which is hardly conceivable as a trade route, or into the Pacific, 
and freight to this country in the latter case would appear to 
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be practically prohibitive. But if timber from Eastern Siberia 
ever comes to satisfy the demands of China, Japan, Australia, 
and the Cape, the supplies that now find their way from Western 
America to these markets may become available for European 
requirements. 

Applying themselves to the question of “unemployed ” labour 
in relation to afforestation, the Commissioners came to the con- 
clusion that, with careful selection, and, if necessary, a period 
of training, a certain proportion of men out of work could be 
utilised in the formation of plantations. But such labour would 
not be so efficient as the labour of an ordinary forest staff, and, 
moreover, it would entail more supervision, so that the cost of 
afforestation would be somewhat increased. Such extra cost 
should, it is suggested, be debited to a separate account, and 
not made a burden on the forests. But, in the main, national 
afforestation on a large scale is likely to be socially advantageous 
rather by furnishing rural employment, and so keeping work- 
men on the land, than by attracting them back from the towns. 
In respect to providing opportunities for the profitable employ- 
ment of labour, forestry would appear to possess much attrac- 
tiveness. The land that is pre-eminently adapted to the growth 
of trees is at present utilised for pastoral farming, for which form 
of occupation shepherds are the only class of labour necessary, 
and of these, one man is, on the average, required for each 1,000 
acres. Ina forest in full working order, and with a regular series 
of age-classes, the forest staff may be put at one man to 100 
acres, so that, apart from the industries that are concerned with 
manipulating timber, forestry is. capable of furnishing employ- 
ment to ten times as many labourers as the sheep farming that 
it would displace. But even this comparatively large amount of 
labour is greatly exceeded during the actual process of afforesta- 
tion—that is to say, when rough pasture is being put under trees 
—for at that time some twelve men are found to be necessary to 
each 100 acres. Not only is forestry attractive as a labour-employ- 
ing agency, but it has also the advantage of demanding labour at 
a time (autumn to spring) when work on farms is at its minimum. 
Agriculture and forestry are thus found to be mutually assistful, 
and the Commission received evidence to the effect that in 
Germany—and, to some extent, in the crofter counties of 
Scotland—forest work is largely undertaken by men who, 
in summer, are fully engaged on their own holdings or are 
employed by farmers. 

With the assistance of the Board of Agriculture, the Com- 
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missioners attempted to estimate, with some degree of accuracy, 
the amount of land that is likely to give an improved return under 
forests. For this purpose they had regard chiefly to the areas 
returned to the Board of Agriculture as “Rough Mountain and 
Heath Land used for grazing,” and to the areas defined in the 
Returns to the House of Commons in 1908 as “lands exclu- 
sively devoted to sport.” Of these two classes there are over 
sixteen million acres in Great Britain, to which must be added 
a wide extent of similar land in Ireland. But much of this 
land is situated above the upper limits of profitable tree growth, 
and this the Commissioners fix at 1,500 ft. Even below this 
altitude considerable deductions have to be made for various 
reasons, the final figure arrived at being 9,000,000 acres, of which 
two-thirds is situated in Scotland. The question of the amount 
of food that would be displaced by the clearance of stock from 
this large area was examined in considerable detail, and the con- 
clusion was reached that, at most, the country’s production of 
meat would be reduced by 60,000 tons per annum, which is 
equal to 2°67 per cent. of our total consumption, or 4°81 per cent. 
of our home supplies. 

Having satisfied themselves that a very large area of land in 
these islands can be more economically utilised under forestry 
than under pastoral occupation, the Commissioners proceeded to 
inquire how the work of afforestation could be best accomplished. 
Without exception, the witnesses urged that this is a task that 
can only be accomplished by the State. Even with the improve- 
ment of facilities for obtaining Government loans, private land- 
owners can never be expected to undertake afforestation on a 
large scale. The sacrifice of present revenue, and the provision 
of interest on the capital borrowed—or the disappearance of 
income, if the capital be provided by the planter—together with 
the deferred character of the returns, constitute obstacles that no 
private individual cares to face. It is therefore recommended 
that Forest Commissioners be appointed to determine what areas 
are suitable, and to purchase these from time to time by voluntary 
negotiation. As, however, it is necessary for successful silvicul- 
ture that operations shall be conducted on large compact areas, 
it is evident that the work might occasionally be seriously ham- 
pered by individual owners, and, to deal with such cases, statutory 
compulsory powers are recommended, “the owner receiving full 
value in all the circumstances of each particular case.” 

Seeing that afforestation is a productive industry, it is sug- 
gested that it should be financed by loan, the interest alone being 
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an annual charge on the national exchequer. Two schemes are 
presented in detail, the one involving the yearly afforestation of 
150,000 acres, with a total of 9,000,000 acres; the other, 75,000 
acres annually, with a total of 6,000,000 acres. The annual 
capital sum involved in the two cases is estimated at two millions 
and one million sterling respectively, the net annual deficit being 
£90,000 and £45,000. While some revenue may be expected 
from the forests after the twentieth year, it is not till the sixty- 
first that they become self-supporting, though they would be 
nearly so after the fortieth year. At the end of eighty years the 
net revenue is estimated at more than twenty-one millions for 
the larger scheme, representing 3% per cent. on the accumulated 
charges. The Report is signed by all the Commissioners, 
though Mr. Stanley Wilson adds reservations in regard to the 
quality of “unemployed” labour, and risks from fire, pests, &c. 
WILLIAM SOMERVILLE 





Report of an Enquiry by the Board of Trade into Working-Class 
Rents, Housing, and Retail Prices, together with the Rates 
of Wages in certain occupations in the Principal Industrial 
Towns of France. [Cd. 4512.] 1909. Price 4s. 1d. 


THIs report is the third of a series embodying the results of 
a detailed and extensive investigation by the Board of Trade 
into the cost of living of the working classes in industrial towns. 
The first report dealt with the cost of living in the United 
Kingdom (reviewed in this JOURNAL in June, 1908), and the 
second with the cost of living in Germany (reviewed in this 
JOURNAL in September, 1908). The present report relates to 
France, and covers mainly, like its predecessors, housing condi- 
tions and rents, food consumption and food prices, and wages 
and hours of labour in certain selected occupations. Thirty 
widely distributed towns were visited by the investigators, 
ranging in size from the capital, with its 2,760,000 inhabitants, 
to Fougéres with 24,000. Besides the introduction and general 
report, summarising the results of the inquiry and comparing 
them with the results found in the case of England and Wales 
and Germany, there is a separate report on each town, in which 
much useful and interesting information is given, not only on 
housing, food, and wages, but also on industrial organisation, 
workmen’s societies, co-operative societies, local government and 
taxation, vital statistics, and other matters. 
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The scope and methods of the investigation have been, as far 
as practicable, identical in all three countries, while for purposes 
of comparison index numbers have been used. 

As regards rent in France, quotations for about 60,000 
working-class tenements were obtained from tenants, municipal 
authorities, and house owners. These rents, unlike the English, 
do not include directly any elements of local taxation, not even, 
as a rule, any charge for water. The Frenchman follows largely 
the German practice, and pays his local charges by means of 
additions to the State taxes, and by the octroi. It is accordingly 
stated to be practically impossible to ascertain the amount 
of local taxation paid by the French working-class family. Paris, 
like Berlin, but unlike London, does not contain within itself 
numerous examples of all the types of working-class dwellings 
found to prevail in the rest of the country. The comparison of 
rents is therefore made on the basis of the “mean predominant 
rents” for the several classes of tenements in all the towns taken 
together. The ratio found for Paris is then expressed as 100, and 
the ratios for the remaining towns adjusted accordingly. 

Quotations of retail prices for food, coal, and paraffin oil were 
obtained from shopkeepers and co-operative societies, and were 
those usually paid by the working classes in October, 1905. Since 
coal is practically not used by these classes in many of the towns, 
wood taking its place, the index numbers are based on food 
prices alone. These were weighted by numbers proportional to 
the quantities of food consumed by a family in a normal week, as 
deduced from 5,605 budgets of such families. These budgets 
revealed that the family income spent on food (excluding wine 
and beer) varied from five to six times that expended on rent, 
whence, in constructing index numbers representing rent and 
food prices combined, the latter are given a weight of five, and 
the former a weight of one. The proportion of family income 
spent on rent by the working classes in the United Kingdom and 
Germany, as recorded in the family budgets collected in those 
countries, was unfortunately not published. Another interesting 
fact brought out by the French budgets was the relatively large 
contribution made by the wife and children to the total family 
income. In those families whose income reached less than 40s. 
a week, the wife’s share amounted, on the average, to from 
8°6 per cent. to 145 per cent. of the total, while the children’s 
share varied from 3 to 10 per cent. These facts are mainly 
explicable by the comparative absence of very young children in 
the family. The German budgets showed very much smaller 
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shares of the total income to be furnished by the wife and 
children. Similar information is not available for the United 
Kingdom. 

The level of wages in the French towns is indicated by index 
numbers based on the “predominant time rates” of piece earn- 
ings in the building, engineering, and printing trades, and some 
municipal employments, while the level of “real wages ”’ is repre- 
sented by combining the index numbers of rent and prices, and 
of wages in the building, engineering, and printing trades. 

The results of the inquiry, so far as France alone is concerned, 
are given in the following table :— 





Mean Index Numbers. 
Geographical Group. | 
sii , ™ Food | Rent and | | Real 
ent. Prices Prices | Wages.! | Wars.” 

* !Combined. | ons. 
RO + ccccestuccessveadawayeincotats 100 100 100 | 100 ; 100 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais ...... 52 99 91 67} 74 
Other Northern towns ...... 60 100 93 | 69 | 74 
North-Eastern towns ......... 62 95 90 | 70 =| 78 
North-Western towns......... | 56 93 87 64 | 74 
Yontral tOWNS ........0.....0008 54 94 87 | 7 | 82 
Southern towns ............6+ 60 108 100 } 70 | 70 

















1 §killed men in building, engineering, and printing trades. 





The second part of the general report is occupied with a 
comparison of the cost of living in England and Wales, France, 
and Germany. International statistical comparisons of any sort 
are beset with difficulties. In this case, the difficulties are 
many, arising, on the one hand, from paucity of data, and on 
the other from the incommensurability, as it were, of such data 
as are available. The rent levels of the three countries are given 
as 100 for England and Wales, 101 for Germany, and 80 for 
France. But, as already implied above, English rents usually 
cover local taxation charges, the German cover, under this head, 
only water charges, while the French rents generally cannot be 
said to include any direct charges for public purposes. The Board 
of Trade, after communication with the authorities of a number 
of towns in England and Wales, estimated that, on the average, 
18 per cent. of the Englishman’s rent was on account of local 
taxation (apart from water-rate), and making an allowance to 
this extent in the index numbers, it was concluded that net rents 
are relatively 100 in England and Wales, 123 in Germany, and 
98 in France. Except that these numbers exhibit the relation of 
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rents for corresponding numbers of rooms in the three countries, 
they can in hardly any sense be held to measure the relative costs 
of real housing facilities and advantages. In England and Wales 
the predominant type of working-class dwelling was found to be 
a small self-contained house of four or five rooms and a scullery. 
In Germany a two- or, more often, three-roomed flat in a tenement 
house was found to be the prevailing type. In France, both these 
types of dwelling prevail, the usual number of rooms being two 
to three, but frequently, in the case of tenements, only one. As 
regards the number of rooms occupied, therefore, France appears 
worse off than Germany, and Germany worse off than England. 
But with respect to size of rooms this relation is reversed, the 
typical French rooms measuring from 120 to 200 square feet in 
area, the German from 100 to 170, and the English from 100 
to 150. Further, the water supply and sanitation of the English 
dwelling are stated to be superior to the French. For most of 
these differences in housing conditions the rent index numbers 
make no allowance. 

In the international comparison of the cost and consumption 
of food and fuel, the difficulties are again great. In the first place, 
the price quotations of only one month, namely, October, 1905, 
can hardly be accepted as a satisfactory basis, either for com- 
parisons between different countries (still less between different 
times), or for a statement, where the items are so few, of the 
average cost of food and fuel to the working man. Then the 
items entering into the family food bills of the respective countries 
are not altogether identical. Where the Englishman consumes 
tea, the Frenchman or German takes coffee. The item meat in 
the French family comprises 35°5 per cent. beef, 13°5 per cent. 
veal, 12 per cent. mutton, 11 per cent. horseflesh, 9 per cent. 
poultry, and 19 per cent. pork, sausage, bacon, &c. In Germany, 
the meat consumption is made up of 30 per cent. beef, 27 per 
cent. sausage, 21 per cent. pork, 10 per cent. bacon, and 12 per 
cent. veal, mutton, poultry, &c. Such a detailed analysis of the 
English meat diet cannot be given, but beef, mutton, pork, and 
bacon are estimated to account for 85 per cent. to 90 per cent. 
of the total. Besides these differences in proportions, there exist 
also considerable differences in the qualities of the food consumed. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that the German usually buys 
his meat free from bone and fat. As regards fuel, it has already 
been mentioned that many French working-class families burn 
wood rather than coal. In forming the price index numbers for 
the separate countries, prices were weighted by the average 
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weekly quantities consumed by a working-class family. It was 
found that the French family was about 25 per cent. smaller 
than the English, and the German about 12 per cent. smaller. 
Since these differences are chiefly due to differences in the 
numbers of very small children in the families, not only the 
quantities but also the kinds of food consumed would be affected 
as between one country and another. Such diverse elements as 
these render extremely difficult, if not altogether impossible, a 
direct comparison of the cost of food and fuel to the working 
classes in the different countries. The Board of Trade have, 
however, dealt with the problem in a practical way, though 
without solving all the points at issue, by estimating the cost 
of food and fuel to an English family which may endeavour to 
maintain, in France or Germany, the same standard of life to 
which it was accustomed in England. In other words, the Board 
of Trade have represented the ‘“‘change in cost to the Englishman 
if English prices for certain commodities rose to the level of prices 
in France [or Germany], and the Englishman failed to adjust 
his budget, e.g., by the purchase of more milk and less meat, to 
meet the altered conditions.’’ (French report, p. xlii.) The levels 
of prices so interpreted are given as 100 for England and Wales, 
118 for France, and 118 for Germany. 

In estimating the levels of wages in the three countries, com- 
paratively few data have been used, and these not homogeneous. 
Wages in the engineering, building, and printing trades alone 
were available for comparison. Standard time rates were used 
in the case of the engineering and printing trades in England 
and Wales, and similar rates for the printing trades in Germany. 
But the wages quoted for France, for the building trades in 
England and Wales, and for the building and engineering trades 
in Germany were actual earnings. Index numbers constructed 
from such different kinds of facts are necessarily unsatisfactory, 
and probably, as the reports suggest, they cause the German and 
French wage levels to appear slightly more favourable in relation 
to the English than they really are. The index numbers are 
100 for England and Wales, 75 for France, and 83 for Germany. 
Hours of labour were found to be in the proportion of 100 for 
England and Wales, 117 for France, and 111 for Germany, 
whence the hourly wages or earnings are given as 100, 64, and 
75 respective'v. In forming these index numbers, no account is 
taken of regularity of employment, so that they afford no safe 
guide to the relative level of annual earnings, which are more 
important to the working man than rates of wages or even weekly 
earnings. 
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Speaking generally, then, though with an unknown margin 
of error, this investigation goes to show that an English working- 
class family which should migrate to France and endeavour to 
maintain there the same mode of life as in its native country, 
would find rent at not quite the same level as in England, food 
and fuel about 18 per cent. dearer, wages about 25 per cent. less, 
and hours of labour about 17 per cent. longer. If the family 
migrated to Germany, rent would be found to be about 23 per 
cent. higher than at home, food and fuel probably something less 
than 18 per cent. dearer, wages about 17 per cent. lower, and 
hours of labour about 11 per cent. longer. 

Incidentally, the investigation has shown that in all three 
countries rent tends to increase with the size of the town, though 
between towns of a given size the variations are wide, and that 
the percentage of total family income spent on food diminishes 
steadily with the size of the income, although the actual expendi- 
ture on food increases. 

In conclusion, a word of congratulation is due to the Board 
of Trade for the completion of a valuable series of works on the 
life of the working classes in three of the most important indus- 
trial countries of Europe. One should also add a word of sincere 
regret at the loss of the man who controlled the investigation— 
Mr. A. Wilson Fox, C.B. 

A. D. WEBB 


Report of an Enquiry by the Board of Trade into the Earnings 
and Hours of Labour of Workpeople of the United Kingdom. 
I. Textile Trades in 1906. [Cd. 4545.] 1909. Price 
Qs. 7d. 


THE Wage Census of 1886 had no successor until 1906, when 
a general inquiry was organised by the Board of Trade into the 
“earnings and hours of labour in all trades in the United 
Kingdom.” The final results of this latter inquiry will cover 
about three times as many workpeople, and will be more detailed 
and elaborate than those of the earlier census. The two censuses 
differ, however, in that the 1886 inquiry was undertaken 
prumarily “to obtain the rates of wages for a full time week,” 
while that of 1906 sought to ascertain “the actual earnings of 
each individual, irrespective of the number of iours worked.” 
In the report under review are presented the results of the recent 
inquiry so far as they relate to the textile trades. 
Schedules were issued to employers asking for information 
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as to (a) the total number of workpeople paid wages in the last 
pay-week of each month of 1906; (b) the total wages bill for 
each of these weeks, and for the whole year (52 weeks) ; (c) the 
numbers and net earnings of men (classified by occupations) aged 
twenty and upwards, who, in the last pay-week in September, 
or nearest ordinary pay-week, worked (i) full time, (ii) less 
than full time, and (iii) more than full time, and whether 
payment was by time or piece; (d) similar information to (c) for 
(i) lads and boys under twenty, (ii) women aged eighteen and 
upwards, and (iii) girls under eighteen; (e) hours of labour, 
holidays, apprentices, &c., &c. From the data so obtained, 
average annual earnings per head, and average annual time lost 
by holidays or otherwise, have been approximately determined. 

The volume contains a general report, summarising and 
discussing the results as a whole, and, in addition, a separate 
detailed report on each of the principal textile trades, giving, in 
most cases, the numbers and geographical distribution of the 
wage-earners, a brief description of the chief manufacturing 
processes, earnings in the last pay-week of September by sex, 
locality, and occupation, average annual earnings per head, and 
the change in wages for a full week between 1886 and 1906. 

As the census was entirely voluntary on the part of the 
employers, satisfaction is expressed that 512,600, or about 44 per 
cent. of all textile workers, were covered by the returns. A 
voluntary census of this kind always involves the risk of a 
‘“‘biassed error” in the results, due to a probability that the 
conditions generally may not be so good in the establishments 
not reporting as in those which do furnish information. In the 
case of the textiles, however, the organisation of the trades is 
such that this risk is likely to be small, and the Board of Trade 
justified therefore in presuming that the returns received are 
sufficient “to yield sound statistical results” (p. xiv). Home- 
workers are excluded from this report, and are apparently 
reserved for treatment in a later volume. 

The wide practice of paying wages by “piece,” applicable 
to 51 per cent. of the total workers, doubtless led to various 
interpretations by employers of what constituted “full time” 
earnings for pieceworkers. It is considered, however, that no 
great effect has been thereby produced on the general accuracy 
of the results. In dealing with the woollen, linen, and silk 
weavers, who are paid for completed pieces or lengths of cloth, 
and whose weekly receipts do not therefore necessarily corre- 
spond to actual earnings, the average of four consecutive weeks’ 
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wages was taken, as ascertained by supplementary inquiries. 
Great care has been exercised in comparing the results with those 
of the 1886 census, due regard having been paid to changes in 
the numbers and kinds of workers in different grades, and to the 
fact that 1886 was a year of depression and 1906 a year of 
comparative prosperity. 

In the detailed tables of earnings, the median and quartiles 
are given as well as the (weighted) arithmetic average. This 
use of statistical quantities is to be commended, since they afford 
a much more complete statement of wages than a single average, 
throwing, as they do, considerable light on the distribution of 
wages. This advantage, however, is somewhat diminished by 
a too rigid adherence to the rule (only very rarely departed 
from) of printing the median and quartiles to the nearest 
sixpence. In many cases the median and one of the quar- 
tiles are so close that a margin of error of threepence either 
way is of some importance, and it would have been better 
to have recorded these quantities to the nearest penny. It 
does not appear that any use has been made of the median 
and quartiles in the general and detailed reports, while they 
have not been calculated for district totals. In connection 
with the distribution of wages, it would be of interest to know 
how far the wage statistics in this report comply with the law 
of error. On testing two sets of wages (those of men in all 
textiles, and of men in the cotton trade) the present reviewer did 
not find a very close agreement with the curve of error. Using 
the second approximation to the curve, the “misfit” was about 
16 per cent. in the case of all men, and 20 per cent. in the other 
case, while the “median misfit” was only about two to three 
per cent. less. It may be mentioned that Mr. Bowley found 
that wages in the separate industries recorded in the 1886 census 
did not conform closely to either the first or second approximation 
to the curve of error (v. Methods of Representing Statistics of 
Wages, by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, and A. Li. Bowley, in 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. Ixv., 1902). 

Some results of the inquiry into the average full time earnings 
per worker in the last pay-week of September, 1906, may be 
summarised as follows. The average weekly full time earnings 
for all the different textiles were: for men, 28s. 1d.—ranging 
from 21s. 3d. in the hair trade, and 21s. 7d. in jute, up to 29s. 6d. 
in cotton, and 39s. 6d. in lace; for women, 15s. 5d.—ranging 
from 9s. 4d. in hair to 18s. 8d. in cotton. The average wages 
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of boys (full timers) in all the trades was 11s. 4d.; the corre- 
sponding average for girls was 9s. 7d. 

A noticeable feature of these figures is the disparity between 
men’s and women’s earnings. Explanations are in a few 
instances offered or implied, but not in others. For example, in 
the cotton industry, men and women weavers, though paid the 
same piece-rates, do not earn equal amounts per loom, the dif- 
ference being explained by the relatively greater proportion of 
women on narrow looms, their greater dependence on the over- 
locker or mechanic, and their greater employment of assistants 
(“tenters”). Further, a more significant difference between the 
average earnings per week is clearly attributed, not only to these 
causes, but also to the interesting fact that the women weavers, 
on the average, tend fewer looms than the men. But no reason 
is adduced for the fact that in the woollen industry of Hudders- 
field, men weavers “are paid at slightly higher rates” per piece 
than women weavers. 

Annual earnings, allowing for holidays, &c., are estimated 
to have been £43 10s. per head of all workpeople. The annual 
earnings for men, women, youths, and girls separately, are un- 
fortunately not given. It is true this information is not deducible 
directly from the returns, but a more or less close approximation 
is possible on the assumption that the average time lost by each 
of these classes was about equal to that lost by all workpeople 
together. Granting this assumption, the estimated average an- 
nual earnings of men in the textiles would appear to have been 
about £70, of women, £38 10s., of lads and boys, £26, and of 
girls, £22. If the average earnings found for the workpeople 
covered by this report can be held to apply to all workers in the 
textile trades, the total wages bill for those trades in 1906 is 
estimated to have been about £50,000,000. Further, if these 
earnings are representative of those of all wage-earners in the 
United Kingdom, their aggregate annual income, on the basis 
of fifteen million wage-earners, would be about £650,000,000. 

In comparison with 1886, so far as a comparison can be made, 
average full time earnings appear to have increased in the cotton 
industry by 22 per cent. for men and 24 per cent. for women; 
in the woollen and worsted industry, 15 per cent. for men and 
10 per cent. for women; in the linen industry, 13 per cent. for 
men and 21 per cent. for women; in the jute industry, 12 per 
cent. for men and 40 per cent. for women; and in the silk 
industry, 11 per cent. for both men and women. Taking most 
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textile industries together, the increase appears to have been 20 
per cent. for men and 22 per cent. for women. Owing, however, 
to 1886 having been an unfavourable year in comparison with 
1906, these increases exaggerate by about 4 per cent. the actual 
betterment of wages. 

Finally, hours of labour in a full working week in 1906 were 
found to vary from about 53 to 57, the number in about half the 
industries being from 55 to 55%. 


A. D. WEBB 





City Notgs. 
WE have received the following “City Notes” from R. G. : 


Peace in the East.—At the time of last writing—the early 
days of April—the City was beginning to breathe freely with the 
passing away of the tension in Near Eastern affairs, which came 
somewhat unexpectedly, and was at first hardly believed in. 
With the lapse of time, however, conviction in the steadiness of 
immediate peace prospects has increased, and there has been a 
strong revival in markets for securities everywhere, a decline in 
rates for money, and a moderate improvement in industrial busi- 
ness. In whatever way then peace has been secured, the City is 
grateful for the moment, but with an undercurrent of apprehen- 
sion as to what future developments may be later on. The 
common belief is that peace was secured by an ultimatum from 
Germany to Russia, including the threat of immediate mobilisa- 
tion, and the conclusion is that, as this ultimatum was submitted 
to, Germany is for the moment predominant on the Continent, 
and nothing can stand against her and her Austro-Hungarian ally. 
What will be the end? No one can suppose that Germany and 
Austria have obtained the whole price of their alliance by the 
immediate settlement of the Balkan crisis, and the prospect for a 
future not very far distant is clouded accordingly. 





Accumulations of Bullion.—-The apprehensions are also stimu- 
lated by the enormous accumulations of bullion which have been 
going on for many months, and especially since the beginning of 
April, not so much in Germany as in Russia, France and Austria. 
Russia now holds £132 millions of gold, as compared with £119 
millions a year ago; the Bank of France £147 millions, as com- 
pared with £121 millions; and Austria-Hungary £56 millions, as 
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compared with £47 millions. What can be the object of this con- 
tinual accumulation? is an obvious question to ask ; and the possi- 
bility of political motive is naturally suspected, especially in the 
case of Russia and Austria, which were so nearly at war. Per 
contra, Germany has accumulated comparatively little, and has, 
no doubt, been going through an economic and industrial crisis 
which must make accumulation difficult ; but the general trend of 
the symptoms is at least’ unpleasant, especially if allowance is 
made for the permanent readiness of Germany for war, which 
supersedes the need for any special accumulation of bullion. 

Cheap Money.—Putting aside all future apprehensions, how- 
ever, the City has been rejoicing for the moment in cheap money, 
and in the restored Bank rate of 24 per cent., which has now been 
the prevalent rate for more than a year. Since the American 
panic of 1907 the anti-cyclonic rate of 2 per cent. has not quite 
been touched, but there is ample satisfaction with 23 per cent. 

The Stock Exchange Boom.—One of the consequences of the 
combination of cheap money and the prospects of immediate peace 
has undoubtedly been a renewed boom on the Stock Exchange. 
On all sides there are signs of a revival of activity, showing itself 
prominently in the South African mining market, which has 
been so long stagnant, but including other markets as well— 
copper shares, home and foreign railways, Americans, and others ; 
the markets least affected being those for gilt-edged securities, 
which seem to have fallen permanently into the background. 
Probably the boom is being much overdone, as is always the case 
with booms, but the effect meanwhile is stimulating to general 
business. Apparently, if there is no untoward incident, the spring 
and early summer of 1909 seem likely to mark the beginning of a 
new cycle of improvement, not only on the Stock Exchange but 
in business generally. 

Rise in Wheat and Meat.—Simultaneously with the above 
change has come a remarkable advance in wheat prices, wheat 
having been once more the subject of a “corner” in Chicago, but 
a corner this time with a good foundation in the realities of things, 
as the advance has, on the whole, been maintained, and may even 
last, it is thought, into the coming harvest year. The result is 
that the Gazette average for English wheat is steadily above the 
price of 40s., instead of being at 30s. or below, where it has been 
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for so many years. Fears are expressed that this rise in wheat 
will affect the consumption of the working classes seriously, and 
be bad for trade, but this is contrary to long experience. Until 
thirty years ago wheat was always thought cheap when it was 
anywhere under 50s., and no particular bad effects on consumption 
were experienced from fluctuations below that figure. It remains 
to be seen whether there will be any different effect now from an 
advance to near 50s. when people have become so long accustomed 
to much lower figures. Meat has begun to advance in price from 
similar causes, viz., a shortage all round; and the two changes 
together will probably have a more serious effect on the 
consumption of the masses than one alone would have had. As 
regards meat supplies, those interested may give attention to a 
paper read by Mr. R. H. Hooker at the meeting of the Royal 
Statistical Society in May, in which the general causes affecting 
the supply of meat, and, incidentally, of other articles of agricul- 
tural produce, are reviewed. 





The Coal Crisis.—Another event unfavourable to the growth 
of prosperity in the immediate future is undoubtedly the disturb- 
ance in the coal trade caused by the Kight Hours Coal Miners’ 
Act, which comes into force on July 1st. EEmployers have given 
notice to terminate wages contracts on that date, with the object 
of enforcing a reduction of wages proportionate to the reduction 
of hours which the Act necessitates. The men in Scotland and 
Wales, however, the districts most affected apparently, have 
intimated their intention to stand by present rates of wages as a 
minimum. We have thus before us the prospect of a great stop- 
page of work in coal-mining, which will raise the price of coal all 
round; while, if there is no stoppage, and the workmen carry 
their point, there must still be a rise in the price of coal conse- 
quent on the diminution of production and increased cost which 
the Act involves. The situation appears rather serious, consider- 
ing how greatly other industries are dependent on the price of coal. 
Iron and steel companies, railway companies, shipping companies, 
gas companies, in fact all great users of coal, aré about to suffer 
heavy loss, and it is not so easy to see how the industry of the 
country will accommodate itself to the change. 





The Budget.—The City does not much like the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s “tremendous” Budget, as is shown by the un- 
usual step of a joint letter which leading bankers and merchants 
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have addressed to him. Nothing is so difficult to get up in the 
City as a joint memorial or remonstrance of this sort, and that it 
has been got up in the present case is a sign of “the City ” having 
been greatly moved. The action of the bankers and merchants is 
surely not unwarranted. What they protest against mainly is the 
high rate of the income tax and death duties, and their graduation, 
as involving the evils of taxation on capital, and the destruction of 
the reserve of taxation which ought to be maintained in ordinary 
times against the day the country may be called on for great efforts. 
These are most serious objections to an essential part of the 
Budget plans, which arrange to cover an artificial deficit of about 
£16,000,000, mostly by needless income tax and death duties and 
by increased duties on alcohol and tobacco, where the duties are 
already high enough, while neglecting the moderate indirect taxes 
which long experience has shown to be the most useful for revenue 
purposes and the easiest for the taxpayer all round. The City 
also objects to the proposed abandonment of the old Sinking Fund, 
under which surpluses of revenue were applied to reduce debt, 
these surpluses, it is also proposed, to be applied to “development 
grants’; and here, again, the City is surely right. Reducing debt 
is perhaps too much of a fetish, because there are some things 
still more essential in finance ; but the old plan of using surpluses 
for that purpose was wise indeed, the surpluses being to the good 
after every object of taxation was fulfilled, and therefore the 
proper instrument of reducing debt to which it is not always 


wise to apply special taxation. 
R. G. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


SEVERAL pages in this number of the EcoNoMIc JOURNAL are 
occupied by the discussion of two documents, which are probably 
destined to be epoch-making, the Budget and the Report of the 
Poor Law Commission. With regard to the former, we ought to 
explain that Prof. Bastable’s memorandum on the subject had 
left the author’s hands before the appearance of the Finance Bill. 
Otherwise he might have expressed himself more decidedly on 
some views which have been confirmed by the text of the Bill. 
For instance, with respect to the manufacturers’ beer licence it 
now becomes clear, in the light of Clause 62, in which the com- 
pensating Customs duty is provided, that the licence duty is in 
fact a small excise on beer. With regard to the Report of the 
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Poor Law Commission, we have printed two Addresses to the 
Royal Economic Society, each dealing with that subject. It has 
seemed superfluous to give a formal analysis of the huge docu- 
ment; the rather as full accounts of it are to be found in the 
issues of several among our contemporaries. We may notice par- 
ticularly the article in the April numbers of the Edinburgh Review 
and of the Sociological Review (the organ of the Sociological 
Society). 


On November 28th last the Court of Appeal reversed the judg- 
ment delivered by Mr. Justice Neville in the previous July in the 
case of Osborne v. The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 

The judgment, unless it be reversed by the House of Lords, is 
likely to have an important influence upon the political activity of 
our trade unions. ‘THe plaintiff, a signalman, and secretary of the 
Walthamstow Branch of the A.S.R.S., sought to restrain the 
union of which he was a member from levying a compulsory con- 
tribution in support of a Parliamentary representative. The 
society is a registered trade union, founded in 1872. In the 
original rules no mention was made of any such levy as that 
under discussion. But in October, 1905, and October, 1906, the 
rules were altered so as to include within the objects of the union 
the maintenance of a Parliamentary representative. All candi- 
dates for such representation were ordered to sign and accept the 
conditions of the Labour Party, and be subject to their whip. To 
promote such representation every member was ordered tq con- 
tribute 1s. 1d. per year. The plaintiff maintained that these rules 
were not within the objects or purposes of the society, or within the 
purposes mentioned in Section 16 of the Trade Union Act, 1876, 
and were ultra vires. Mr. Justice Neville held that the provision 
for Parliamentary representation was intra vires, whether or not 
the representative was required to belong to any particular party. 
He therefore dismissed the action. In reversing this decision, the 
Master of the Rolls relied in the main on the argument that the 
Trade Union Act, 1871, had given certain privileges to a “ quasi- 
corporation ” in order that it might carry out certain functions, 


which functions were clearly present to the minds of the legisla- 
ture. ‘The gift of the privileges implied a limitation of function. A 
trade union was not competent to develop other activities not con- 
templated by the legislature in the Act. He further argued that 
the Trades Disputes Acts, 1906, confirmed the view that a trade 
union must be a body with limited objects. In this he found 
himself in disagreement with Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice 
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Phillimore in their judgment in the case of “Steele v. South Wales 
Miners’ Federation.” The rules relating to the levy for the 
purpose of securing representation must therefore be declared 
invalid, and the objects of those rules be declared ultra vires. 
The case is to be carried to the House of Lords. If they 
uphold the judgment of the Court of Appeal it will probably still 
be possible for the unions to maintain their representatives. The 
expense may either be met by voluntary levies, or the represen- 
tative may be paid indirectly as an executive officer, and nominally, 
at least, in respect of other duties. 


THE recent dissensions in the Independent Labour Party reveal 
some of the difficulties which are involved in an alliance between 
avowed socialists and trade unionists who refuse definitely to join 
the socialist ranks. ‘The present Parliamentary Labour Party is 
made up of these two elements, and must be distinguished from 
the Independent Labour Party, known familiarly as the I.L.P., 
which consists of socialists only. The alliance has naturally 
exerted a modifying influence on the socialist members of Par- 
liament, and hence the movement of revolt among their more 
impatient followers. This movement has manifested itself in 
more than one way. When the Labour Party has decided offici- 
ally not to contest a vacant seat the local socialists have disobeyed 
that decision and put forward a candidate of their own, as at 
Croydon. Mr. Victor Grayson’s defiance of the Speaker was sup- 
ported among a considerable section of the Independent Labour 
Party, and the refusal of other socialist members to countenance 
him was regarded as a sign of their deterioration. The issue was 
brought to a head by a trivial incident. Mr. Grayson, in retalia- 
tion on his fellow socialist members, publicly refused to appear 
upon the same platform as Mr. Keir Hardie. The administrative 
council of the Independent Labour Party therefore declined to 
arrange any further meetings for Mr. Grayson. At the annual 
conference of the Party, held in Edinburgh on April 13th, that 
part of the Council’s report which explained this action was re- 
ferred back. The four chief members of the Council, Messrs. 
Keir Hardie, Ramsay Macdonald, Philip Snowden, and Bruce 
Glazier, thereupon determined to raise the whole question of the 
dissensions in the Party, and resigned their positions en bloc. 
During the next year the branches of the Party will be engaged 
in discussing the question of whether they will support the four 
leaders who have resigned, or the recalcitrants. The issues which 
are to be decided are the continuance of the alliance with the trade 
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union members, the maintenance of discipline by the central 
authority over branches, and the use of manifestations of violence 
on the floor of the House of Commons. 


The Women’s Industrial Council who, as we mentioned in out 
last number, have undertaken an extensive investigation into the 
industrial employment of married women, appeal for support to 
the public on the ground that their body “has no party politics, 
no sectarian views, and no preconceived theory to establish.” 
They cannot command the particular support of any party or 
school, for the very reason which makes them deserving of 
general support. The character of impartiality is certainly 
evinced by the Council’s latest publication, “The Case for and 
Against a Legal Minimum Wage for Sweated Workers” (pub- 
lished by the Women’s Industrial Council, 7, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.; price one penny). In the first part of this pamphlet the 
arguments in favour of the proposal are well set forth; an even 
more masterly statement of the arguments on the other side is 
contained in the second part. The maxim, “ Hear the other side,” 
is not often so well observed in economic literature. 





THE committee appointed by the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce to consider the laws relating to banking and currency 
presented their report in March. The committee reject the pro- 
posals to compel banks to keep a cash reserve bearing a fixed 
proportion to their liabilities, and quotes the experience of the 
United States in favour of their opinion. Their positive recom- 
mendations, however, are sweeping : (1) All banks should publish 
fuller information with regard to discounts, advances, cash in hand 
and at the Bank of England, deposits and current accounts, &c. 
(2) Lord Goschen’s scheme for the issue of £1 notes, four-fifths 
against bullion and one-fifth against securities, is accepted. (3) 
The Bank of England should retain a portion of its fiduciary issue 
for times of emergency. (4) An elastic limit system of issue is 
proposed. In times of emergency the Bank of England, on the 
recommendation of a committee representing the State, the Bank, 
and the joint-stock banks, should be given an increase of its powers 
of issue against securities, on payment to the State of a rate of 
interest which will be neither so high as to make the permission 
inoperative, nor so low as to encourage speculation up to it. 





THE memorial to the late Sir David Dale is to take the form 
of a Chair of Economics at Armstrong College, Newcastle. An 
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income of £500 a year is required, and up to the present a sum of 
£12,000 has been subscribed. The interest of the fund is to be 
allowed to accumulate until by investment the necessary sum is 
reached. Meanwhile, lectures or series of lectures on some sub- 
ject connected with Sir David’s work in promoting industrial 
peace are to be given annually. The first lecture will be delivered 
by Sir Edward Grey during the month of November. 





The University of Lausanne this month celebrates the sixty- 
fifth anniversary of the distinguished mathematical economist 
Léon Walras, who was formerly an active, and is still an honorary, 
professor at the University. There is to be put up in a place of 
honour a bronze medallion, with an inscription recording the 
eminent services which M. Léon Walras has rendered to science 
as author of the general theory of economic equilibrium and 
founder of the Lausanne school of economics. That school is now 
worthily represented by Professor Vilfredo Pareto, whose impor- 
tant contributions to mathematical economics we have from time 
to time noticed in the Economic JouRNAL. One of the 
latest is the ‘“Manuale di Economia Politica,’ reviewed 
by Mr. Wicksteed in 1906, and described by him as ‘a work 
which is likely to modify and stimulate economic thought to an 
extent quite disproportionate to the number of its readers. It 
will probably be understood by few, but everyone who understands 
it will be influenced by it.” We feel more certain about the posi- 
tive than the negative part of this criticism, especially now that 
the work has become generally accessible by being translated into 
French. 





The British Association for the Advancement of Science will 
meet this year at Winnipeg on August 25th. The officers of 
Section F are : President, Professor 8. J. Chapman, M.A. ; Vice- 
Presidents: Professor E. Cannan, Mr. A. L. Bowley ; Secre- 
taries: Dr. W. R. Scott (Recorder), Mr. A. B. Clark, M.A. A 
Paper is to be read by Dr. Bonar (now master of the Mint at 
Ottawa), and another by Professor Shortt, on some subject con- 
nected with industrial arbitration, upon which nobody is more 
competent to speak. Professor Shortt is now an official at the 
Canadian Labour Department, and has proved a most successful 
industrial mediator. Mr. Makenzie King may possibly be able to 
attend. Mr. Steel-Maitland, who prepared an important report 
for the Poor Law Commission, will probably contribute an essay 
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on the social problems caused by the aggregation of population in 
centres of industry. The subject of the paper by Professor J. W. 
Jenks, who will be present as one of the guests from the United 
States, has not yet been announced. It has been decided to devote 
one day to a joint meeting with the Agricultural Section (the 
president of which is Major Craigie), at which Canadian agricul- 
ture, and particularly the wheat supply, will be dealt with. Two 
of the Papers at this meeting will be by Professor Mavor and 
Mr. C. R. Fay. The subject of the Presidential Address is to be 
“The Hours of Labour: the Effect of Progress upon them, 
and their Reactions on Progress.” 














RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal oj the Royal Statistical Society. 


The Costs, Conditions, and Results of Hospital Relief in London 
Percy Braun. Forestry in Some of its Economic Aspects. 
By Prof. Wituram Somervitte, M.A. (See the writer's 
memorandum above.) Prices of Commodities in 1903. A. 
SAuERBECK. Real Wages since 1850. G. H. Woop. 

The Economic Review. 

Apri, 1909. The Reports of the Poor Law Commission. THomas 
Jones. The Problem of West Ham. Rev. C. BaumGarten. 
-The Root Problem of Unemployment. W. M. lLicurspopy. 
The Cause of Labour. Rev. G. C. Brxyon. Economics and 
the Drama. J. G. Leicu. 

The Edinburgh Review. 

Aprit, 1909. The Principles and Practice of Labour Co-partnership. 
Co-partnership is recommended in preference to Socialism. 
The Economics of Empire: The Poor Law Report of 1909. 
(Referred to above, p. 366.) 


The Quarterly Review. 
Aprit, 1909. Sweated Industries and the Minimum Wage. A 
severe condemnation of the proposal. 


Nineteenth Century. 


Marcu, 1909. A Year with the Public Trustee. A favourable 
retrospect. 

Aprit. The Great Inquest. J. A. R. Marriorr. Referring to the 
Report of the Poor Law Commission, the writer bids us pause 
—‘vacare consideration ’—before erasing the distinction be- 
tween poverty and pauperism. The New Era in Economic 
History. Moreton Frewen. A Revival of the Silver Question. 
The Taxation of Land Values. A Reply to Mr. Harold Coz. 
Joun Orr. Mr. Cox’s own words, in the New York Standard, 
December 21st, 1889, are effectively quoted against him. 
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May. The Missing Essentials in Economic Science. W. H. 
Mauuockx. Ireland and the Budget. T. M. Kertiz, M.P. 
State Feeding of London Children. Sir Cnartes A. Exwiorv. 
Poor Relief in the Days to Come. Epira Setters. Under the 
new scheme the burden of poor relief would be lighter, the 
distinction between poverty and pauperism would not be erased. 


Contemporary Review. 


Marcu, 1909. Poor Relief in Switzerland. EpitnH SeEvuers. 
England has something to learn from the better-managed of 
the varied systems. 

Aprit. The Poor Law Report. Rev. Canon Barnett. 

May. The Causes of Unemployment. I., Defects in Elementary 
Education. H. STantey JEvons. Improved education would 
diminish the expense of national defence, as better-educated 
youths learn drill ‘more quickly; and would otherwise increase 
economic efficiency. ‘The imagination is dazzled with the 
wonders which would be worked if another forty millions per 
annum were spent on our schools.” 


The Clare Market Review. 
Marcu, 1909. A Symposium on Unemployment. Land reform, 
tariff reform, reafforestation, and other remedies are discussed 
by various contributors. 


Socialist Review. 

Fepruary, 1909. Mr. THomas Jounston inquires, “will interest be 
paid under Socialism?” and finds that—like rent—it will con- 
tinue to emerge. “Even under Socialism the young sapling of 
to-day cannot be exchanged at par for a fully-developed oak.” 
A. ManssrinGe, Secretary of the Workers’ Education Asso- 
ciation, explains “ what workers want.” 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


Fresruary, 1909. A Year after the Panic of 1907. A. D. Noyes. 
Recovery has been effected by attacking the cause of the crisis, 
“the extravagant over-exploiting of capital credit.” The Con- 
cept of Social Value. J. ScuumpeTEr. Recent and Prospective 
State Banking Legislation. Pierre Jay. The Financial 
System of the Medieval Papacy in the Light of Recent Litera- 
ture. W.E. Lunt. The Present Period of Income-tax Activity 
in the American States. D. O. Kinsman. The movement is 
due not to the success of the tax, but to the demand for justice 
in taxation. 

There are added a review of Prof. Irvine FisHEer’s doctrines on 
capital and interest, and critiques of the British Board of 
Trade’s investigation into cost of living by WrEsLEY MiTcHELL, 
and of Rogers’ History of Prices by H. L. Lurz. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


Marcu, 1909. Municipal Socialism. E. J. Levey. Unionism in 
the Iron and Steel Industry. J. A. Fire. 
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Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


JANUARY, 1909. History of the Employment of Women in the 
American Cotton Mills. Epirn Axnspotr. This concluding part 
refers to Whittier’s description of Lowell, ‘The City of a Day” 
(Prose Works, Vol. I.), to Dickens and Miss Martineau. 

Fepruary, 1909. Land Tenure and Land Monopoly in New Zealand, 
I. W. D. Stewart. Should the State sell or merely lease its 
lands? How can monopolistic aggregation of estates best be 
prevented? The practical answers to these questions are 
described. 


American Academy for Social Science (Philadelphia). 


Marcu, 1909. This number is devoted to Labour and Wages. 
There is a supplement on the Child Workers of the Nation. 
May. This number deals with the conservation of natural resources: 

such as forests, water-power, public land, mines. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


Marcu, 1909. L’échange imposé Vimpét. G. pe Mowinari. La 
Politique du pain cher. Scnetite. Le Service Medical dans 
Vassurance ouvriére. M. BELLom. 


Apri. Les procédés de la Commission des douanes. Yves Guyot. 
Le Projet d’impét sur le revenu. G. pE Novuvion. Les en 
entrepdts @ domicile. E. LETOURNEUR. 


May. La reforme des chemins de fer Algériens. E. Macquart. 
Le Canton. P. Bonnavp. 


Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


Marco, 1909. L’exode du montagnard et la transhumanee du 
mouton en France. L. A. Fasre. The growing exodus of the 
mountaineer population—displaced by sheep—from the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and other heights, is deprecated. La réalité des 
surproductions générales. Crises générales et périodiques. A. 
AFTALION. 

Aprit. La réalité des surproductions générales. A. AFTALION. 
L’ Assurance contre le chémage. M. Betutom. Le Mouvement 
neo-corporatif et le Syndicalisme ouvrier en Allemagne ct en 
Autriche. P. Pic. 


vevue Economique Internationale (Paris). 


ApriL, 1909. Le probléme des Assurances Sociales. Prof. Pau. 
Pic. A survey of insurance against old age, sickness and unem- 
ployment as legalised or proposed in different countries, shows 
a general tendency towards compulsory insurance against such 
evils. The author is the Professor of Industrial Legislation at 
the University of Lyons. 


L’ Economiste Francais (Paris). 


Marcu 20TH. M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu analyses the world-produc- 
tion of gold for 1908, some £90,000,000; and comparing preced- 
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ing years, predicts that the world’s stock of gold in 1912-13 
will be double what it was in 1888. A rise of general prices is 
not unlikely. 

Marcu 27TH. L’avénement d’une nouvelle féodalité. Paun Lrroy- 
Beauuiev. The capitulation of government to the postal 
employees is the more lamentable, in that the sphere of Govern- 
ment as an employer is extending. 

May 22np. Referring to the failure of renewed agitation, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu maintains that public servants should be forbidden to 
strike. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie (Jena). 


Marcu, 1909. Die Bedeutung der wissenschaftlichen National- 
dkonomie fiir die praktische Wirtschaftspolitilk. 
Aprit. Beitrdge zur Reichsfinanzreform. W. GERLOFF. 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung (Leipsic). 


1909, Heft 2. Uber die Theorien der Geldwesens. G. F. Kwapp. 
A lecture by the well-known monetary theorist. Die Ordnung 
des Geld- und Kapitalmarkter. A. SpretHorr. Eine neue 
Methode der Vergleichung Statistischer Reihen. F. Tonnigs. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft (Tiibingen). 

Herr 1, 1909. Die Arbeitgeberverbande in der Schweiz. A 
ScHAEFFER. There has lately been a rapid and significant 
growth of Employers’ Associations in Switzerland, as an out- 
come of the wide-spreading strike movement of 1905. 

Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschajt (Vienna). 

Vol. XVIII., 1909, Heft I. and II. Inama-Sternegg and Anton 
Menger are the subjects of the first two articles. In the third 
Dr. J. Schumpeter discusses the Austrian doctrine of “ impu- 
tation.” 

Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 

Feprvary, 1909. Il Monometallismo ed i cicli industriali. M. 
Fanno. Il disegno di legge per modificazioni nella contabilita 
dello stato. L. O. Borzoni. Sulla. rappresentazione analitica 
delle curve statistiche. F. pr Hetauero. I comuni e la abita- 
ztont popolari in Germania. 

Marcu. Concetti nella Teoria del Capitale. L. Amoroso. La 
liberta e Vobbligatoricta nelle assicurazioni Sociali. G. ANAS. 
Sui metodi per la misura delle Correlazioni. C. Bresctant. 

Aprit. Sul metodo storico in Economia. G. Arias. Rapport de 
l’ Administration des Monnaies et Médailles (1908). G. B. 
Satvioni. La doppia imposta su i debiti e i redditi in Italia. B. 
Griziottr. Sui metodi per la mesura delle Correlazioni. G. 
Bresciant. Covers the ground of Pearson and Yule. 


La riforma Sociale (Turin). 


Marcu-Aprit, 1909. La sintesi economica di Achille Loria. 
CAMILLO Supino. (An appreciation of the work reviewed above, 
p. 280.) L’uwomo economico e la cooperazione. KR. MIcHELs. 
La funzione economica del Sovraprezzo e del premio e la tassa- 
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zioni. A. CaBiaTI. Deep questions relating to capital, enter- 
prise, and taxation are probed. Il calcolo della ricchezza 
privata. L. Princrvauye. Due secoli di vita agricola in una 
provincia Piemontese. C. Prato. The writer is the author of 
the work reviewed in the Economic Journat, March, 1909. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Barnes (G. N.), M.P. The Unemployed Problem. London: 
Co-operative Printing Society. 1909. Pp. 27. 

[A paper read at a conference in the Guildhall, April 24th.] 

Barnett (CANON). New Poor Law or No Poor Law. Being a 
Description of the Majority and Minority Reports of the Poor Law 
Commission. With an Introductory Note by Canon Barnett. Dent. 
Pp. xiii+ 176. Is. 

Baron (HaAroutp). Chemical Industry on the Continent. (A 
Report to the Electors to the Gartside Scholarships.) Manchester: 
University Press. Pp. 71. 

[Reviewed above. } 

BootH (BRAMWELL). The Salvation Army and Poor Law 
Reform. Statement of Evidence by General Booth to the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws. With Introduction and Notes by 
Bramwell Booth. The Salvation Army, and Simpkin, Marshall. 
Pp. xxxvi+64. Is. net. 


- Boutton (Prof. W. 8.). Practical Coalmining. London: Gres- 
ham Company. 

{A comprehensive work in sections by different writers on various aspects of the 
Coalmining Industry. Our readers will be specially interested in the seventeenth 
section, on Economics of Coal. Mr. H. Stanley Jevons here well restates the relevant 
themes of production and distribution ; Mr. David Evans gives a good description 
of the Coal Market. } 

BEANLAND (W.). The Case against Socialism. The Walter Scott 
Publishing Co. Pp. 75. Is. 

Boutuanp (W.) The Railways and the Nation: Problems and Pos- 
sibilities. (Unwin’s Sociology Series.) Unwin. Pp. 144. 1s. net. 

3rown (A. T.). Lectures on Banking Law. Tutorial Institute. 
Pp. 99. 3s. 

Cuapman (Prof. S. J.) and Hatusworta (H. M.). Unemploy- 
ment. The Results of an Investigation made in Lancashire. Man- 
chester: University Press. Pp. 164. 2s. net. 

Cnomuey (C. H.) and Ovruwaite (R. L.). Land Values Taxa- 
tion in Theory and Practice. Sidgwick and Jackson. Pp. 242. Is. 
net. 

CoppEen Cuus. Tariff Makers, their Aims and Methods. Lon- 
don: Cassell. 1909. Pp. 119. Price 1s. 

[A sequel to ‘‘Fact versus Fiction ”-—reviewed in the Economic JouRNAL— 
prepared mainly by Lord Eversley. ] 

Conne.u (A. C.), LL.B. Pitman’s Companies and Company Law. 
Sir Isaac Pitman. Pp. 332. 5s. net. 
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Cozens Cooke (K.). The Case against Protection, being a Sum- 
mary of the Proceedings of the International Free Trade Congress. 
London: Cassell. 1909. Pp. 80. 3d. 

[An “informal précis” based on the Report of the Proceedings of the Free 
Trade Congress, reviewed in the March number of the Journal. ] 

Day (RussExt), B.A., LL.M. Co-partnership. London: Char- 
tered Institute of Secretaries. 6d. 

Epwarps (A. D.), Medical Officer of the Bournemouth Education 
Committee. Children of the Poor. London: Hammond. 1s. net. 


Emery (H. C.). Company Management. A Manual for the 
Daily Use of Directors, Secretaries, and Others. London: E. 
Wilson. Pp. 278. 5s. net. 

Feeble-Minded, the Problem of the; an Abstract of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
Minded. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Fry, 
G.C.B., and contributions by Francis Galton, F.R.S., Rev. W. R. 
Inge, Professor Pigou, Miss Mary Dendy. P. 8S. King. Pp. 113. 
1s. net. 

Foster (WiLu1aAM). The English Factories in India, 1624-1629. 
A Calendar of Documents in the India Office. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1909. Pp. 388. 

Fry (T. Hauuetrt). The Income Tax Incubus and the Budget. 
London: H. Cox. 1909. Pp. 102. Is. 

(The present system is severely criticised. The depression of the exemption limit 
to £150 and the fuller taxation of the incomes of foreigners are recommended. } 

Gisp (G. S.). Railway Nationalisation. London: Royal 
Economic Society. 

(The paper read at the quarterly meeting of the Royal Economic Society, 
Nov. 10, 1908.] 

Gipson (A. H.). Human Economics, Natural Economy, and 
Cosmopolitan Economy. London: Longmans. 1909. Pp. 406. 

[A sequel to Natural Economy, published nine years ago. As a chartered 
accountant the author had experience of ‘the actualities of production” and 
‘*most branches of commercial life.”’] 

Henperson (Cartes R.). Industrial Insurance in the United 
States. Chicago: University Press; London: Unwin. 1909. Pp. 
427. 9s. net. 

[An adaptation of ‘‘ Die Arbeiter-Versicherung in der Vereinigten,” published as 
Heft xvii of Dr. Zacher’s Die Arbeiter-Versicherung im Auslande. } 

Hirst (Marearet E.). Life of Friedrich List and Selections 
from his Writings. With an Introduction by F. W. Hirst. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1909. Pp. 381. 

Hopson (J. A.). The Industrial System. An Inquiry into 
Earned and Unearned Income. London: Longmans. 1909. Pp. 328. 

Hopson (A. L.). Letters from a Settlement. Arnold. Pp. 
xiii+ 268. 4s. 6d. net. 

Horrocks (Joseru). Railway Rates. The Method of Calculat- 
ing Equitable Rates and Charges for Merchandise carried on Rail- 
ways. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1909. Pp. 485. 


{Reviewed above. ] 
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Hurcuins (B. L.). The Public Health Agitation, 1833-48. 
London: Fifield. 1909. Pp. 150. 

[Reviewed above. } 

Jevons (W. Sranztey). Investigations in Currency and Finance. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Prof. H. 8. Foxwell. New edition, 
abridged, with Preface by H. Stanley Jevons. London: Macmillan 
1909. Pp. 347. 

[Reviewed above. ] 

Jevons (H. Srantey) and Evans (Davin). Economics of Coal. 
London: The Gresham Publishing Co. 1909. Pp. 34. 

Kniaut’s Synopsis of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Laws and the Relief of Distress. Knight. Pp. 195. 1s. 
net. 

Marriott (H.). The Fixing of Rates and Fares. London: 
Railway Gazette. 1908. Pp. 86. 2s. net. 

Meyer (Mrs. Cart) and Brack (Miss CLeMENntTINA). Makers of 
our Clothes. London: Duckworth. 1909. Pp. 304. 5s. 

Natuan (Sir NATHANIEL). Economic Heresies. Being an Unor- 
thodox Attempt to appreciate the Economic Problems presented by 
“Things as they are.” Constable. Pp. xviii+423. 10s. 6d. net. 

Norturop (W. B.). Wealth and Want: A Study in Living Con- 
trasts and Social Problems. T. Griffiths. Pp. 334. 5s. net. 

PEARSON (Karu). The Scope and Importance to the State of the 
Science of National Eugenics. London: Dulau. 1909. 1s. 


Poor Law (the Royal Commission on the), and the Relief of 
Distress. The Recommendations contained in the Majority and 
Minority Reports, together with Explanatory Notes on the Majority 
Report. By the Editors of the Poor Law Officers’ Journal. The 
Poor Law Publications Co. Pp. 212. 1s. 

Price (L. L.). Money and its Relation to Prices. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1909. Pp. 200. 

[A third edition of the book reviewed in the Economic Journal, Vol. VI. The 
new preface to this edition points to the effects of the recent great increase in the 
output of gold.] : 

Rarretty (T. W.) and SHarp (W. H. Cartwricuat). The Nation’s 
Income: An Outline of National and Local Taxation. Murby. Pp. 
123. 2s. net. 

RatneE (G. E.). The New Land Tax. London: Municipal 
Society. Pp. 79. 6d. net. 

Reason (Witt), M.A. Poverty. With a Preface by L. G. 
Chiozza-Money, M.P. (Social Service Handbooks, No. 7.) Headley. 
1s. net. 

Root (J. W.). British National Finance. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. Pp. 203. 5s. net. 

Rowe (L. 8.), Ph.D., LL.D. Problems of City Government. 
Appleton. Pp. 358. 6s. net. 

Rowntree (J.) and SHERWELL (A.). The Taxation of the Liquor 
Trade. Abridged edition, paper bound. Macmillan. Pp. 212. 6d. 

Sr. Cuarr (O.). Low Wages and No Wages. An Essay on the 
Economic Causes of Poverty, Unemployment, and Bad Trade. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1908. Pp. 240. 2s. 6d. net. 
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SARKAR (JADUNATH, Professor, Patna College). Economies of 
British India. Calcutta: Sk. Lahiri. Pp. 144. 4s. net. 

Scutoss (D. F.). Insurance against Unemployment. London: 
P. S. King. 1909. Pp. 182. 

SHADWELL (ARTHUR). Industrial Efficiency. New Edition. 
London: Longmans. 1909. Pp. 720. 

[A reprint of the work reviewed in the Economic JournaL, 1906, with a 
supplementary chapter containing corrections and additions. It has been ‘‘ reduced 
to a single volume and published at a very moderate price without any sacrifice 
of type.’’] 

Smirn (C. D.). Natural Monopolies in Relation to Social Demo- 
cracy. Fifield. Pp. 159. 2s. 6d. net. 

Smitru (J. C.). Money and Profit Sharing or the Double Standard 
Money System. London: K. Paul. 1908. Pp. xix+282. 7s. 6d. 
net 

Taytor (Tuomas, F.). The Fallacy of Speed. London: Fifield. 
1909. Pp. 63. 

[We have increased the speed of locomotion without enlarging the happiness of 
the people in respect of residence, remuneration of work, and recreation. } 

Tompson (F. W.). High Licence: A Critical Examination of 
the Licence Duties Prevailing in the United Kingdom and in the 
United States. London: Macmillan and Co. 1909. Pp. 74. 

[Reviewed above.] 

Unemployed: Agencies and Methods for Dealing with, in Cer- 
tain Foreign Countries, Ch. 2,304. Board of Trade Publication. 
Wymans. Ils. 

Wirners (Hartitey). The Meaning of Money. London: Smith 
and Elder. 1909. Pp. 307. 

[Reviewed above.] 

Youne (T. E.). A Plain Guide to Investment and Finance. 
London: Macdonald and Evans. 1908. Pp. 308. 

[Reviewed above. ] 


Conant (C. A.). A History of Modern Banks of Issue, with an 
Account of the Economic Crises of the Nineteenth Century and the 
Crisis of 1907. Fourth Edition. Putnam, Pp. 751. $3:00. 

Coty (CHARLES Horton). Social Organisation. A study of the 
larger mind. New York: Scribner’s Sons. 1909. Pp. 426. 

[The writer is Professor of Sociology in the University of Michigan. He is the 
author of ‘‘ Human Nature and the Social Order.”] 

Fry (Wituiam H.). New Hampshire as a Royal Province 
(Columbia University Studies). New York: Columbia University ; 
London: P. S. King. 1909. Pp. 526. 

Hitieuir (Morris). Socialism in Theory and Practice. New 
York: Maemillan Co. 1909. Pp. 361. 

[Reviewed above. ] 

MacLean (A. M.). Wage-earning Women. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1908. 

Means (ID. MacGrecor). The Methods of Taxation Compared 


with Established Principles of Justice. New York: Dodd. 1909. 
Pp. 380. 
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Nirti (F. S.). Catholic Socialism ; translated from the 2nd Italian 
edition by Mary Mackintosh, with an Introduction by D. G. Ritchie. 
New York: Macmillan. 1908. Pp. xx. + 482. $2.75 net. 


PuHetan (Dr. R. V.). The Financial History of Wisconsin. 
(Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin.) Madison. 1908. Pp. 475. 


[The property tax, the poll tax, and other interesting varieties are described. 

Putnam (Bertua Haren, Ph.D.). The Enforcement of the 
Statutes of Labourers during the first decade after the Black Death, 
1349-1356. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: Columbia 
University. 1908. Pp. 480. 

TANNER (Epwin P.). The Province of New Jersey. (Columbia 
University Studies.) New York: Columbia University; London: 
P. §. King. 1908. Pp. 712. 


Bruneau (L.). Les Chéques et Virements portaux. Avec 
préface de M. G. Chastenet. (Paris: Pichon. 1909. Pp. 179. 


GipE (Cuarues), Riet (Cuartes). Histoire des Doctrines Econo- 
mique depuis les Physiocrates jusqu’’ nos Jours. Paris: Larose. 
1909. Pp. 766. 


Guyot (Yves). Le commerce et les commercants. Paris: Doin. 
1909. Pp. xvi. +548. 


Jevons (W. Sranuzy). La théorie de 1l’Economie Politique 
Traduit par MM. H. E. Barrault, Maurice Alfassa. Avec Préface 
de Paul Painlevé. (Bibliothéque international d’Economie Poli- 
tique.) Paris: Giard. 1909. Pp. xxiii. + 404. 

[The value of the mathematical method is appreciated in the Preface. ] 

MarsHALL (ALFRED). Principes d’Ecoromie politique. Traduit 
par Sauvaire-Jourdan et 8. Bouyssy. (Bibliothéque internationale 
d’Economie politique.) Paris: Giard and Briére. Tome Il. Pp. 
661. 

[This volume, like its predecessor, has,benefited by MS. notes communicated by 
the author. The fifth edition of the original has been followed from Chapter XI of 


Book VI. French readers have thus the advantage of the added Chapter XIII, and 
also of the Preface to the fifth edition which forms an appendix to the translation. ] 


Marx (Karu). Contribution & la Critique de 1’Economie Poli- 
tique. Traduit... par Laura Lafargue. Paris: Giard. 1909. 
Pp. 

[The translation is based on the second German edition. ] 

Mater (AnprRE). Le Socialisme Conservateur ou Municipal. 
(Collection des doctrines Politiques, xiv.). Paris: Giard. 1909. 
Pp. 622. 


Meyer (L.). La Crise du Syndicalisme. Paris: Barnagaud. 
1909. Pp. 58. 


Sexvieman (E. R. A.). L’impét progressif en Théorie et en 
pratique. Traduction Francaise. Par Dr. Ant. Marcaggi. (Biblio- 
théque Internationale de Science. Prof Gaston Jéze). Paris: 
Giard. 1909. Pp. 845. 


(The French edition has received from thé author additions corresponding to those 
which bring the English edition—reviewed above—up to date. | 
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VaupEurR (T.). La vie ouvriére. Observations vegues. Paris: 
Giard. 1909. Pp. 278. 


BernuarD (Eenst). Hohere Arbeitsintensitét bei  kiirzerer 
Arbeitzeit. Leips'c: Durcher, Humblot. 1909. Pp. 94. 


Kostanecki! (Dr. Anton v.). Arbeit und Armut. Freiburg: 
Breisgau: Herd. 1909. Pp. 210. 

Miuter (G.). Die Chemische Industrie. (Teubner’s Hand- 
biicher fiir Handel.) Leipsic: Teubner. 1909. Pp. 488. 

[The economic aspects of the industry—Patents, Tariffs, Commercial i, 
etc.,—are presented, in addition to technical details. ] 

Scumouier’s Festschrift. Die Entwicklung der deutschen 
Volkswirtschaftslehre im 19 Jarh. Gustav Schmoller zur 70 Wieder- 
kehr seines Geburtstages, 24. VI. 1908, in Verehrg. dargebracht v. 
S. P. Altmann, W. J. Ashley, C. Ballod u. a. 2 Tle. Leipzig: 
Duncker. 1908. 25 m. 

[Forty papers by as many distinguished economists of different nationalities are 
here collected in honour of the veteran Professor Schmoller.”’ 

STAMMHANNER (JOSEF). Bibliographie des Socialismus und Com 
munismus. Band III. Jena: Fischer. 1909. Pp. 473. 


SzZTERENYI (JOSEF).—Entwurf fiir ein neues Ungarisches Gewerbe- 
und Arbeiterschutzgesetz. Jena: G. Fischer. 1908. Pp. 416. 


[This elaborate draft, drawn up with a view to meeting the need for more modern 
legislation than the old Industrial Act of 1884 (still in force in Hungary), represents, 
as explained in the Introduction, an attempt to create an up-to-date Industrial Code 
without “‘ Radikalismus.’”’ The draft contains interesting provisions respecting 
industrial training, hours of work, hygiene, employment bureaux, arbitration etc., 
and provides for the formation of compulsory trade guilds on the lines of the 
Austrian “ Genossenschaften.’’] 


Wieser (Prof. F.). Die Theorie der Stidtischen Grundrente. 
Vienna: Deutsche. 1909. Pp. 39. 


ZACHER (R.). Die Arbeiterversicherung im Auslande. Gross 
Lichterfelde: Troschel. 1908. 

{Several volumes, dealing with several countries, published under the direction of 
R. Zacher. ] 


Bosco (A.). Divorzj e separazioni personali di conjugi. Roma: 
Bertero. 1909. 


Fanno (Marco). L’evoluzione delle Nanche d’emissione. 
Genoa: Carlini. 1908. Pp. 110. 


Gin1 (Corrapo). II calcolo della ricchezza di un pese in base 
alle statistiche delle successioni e donazioni. Treviso; Zoppelli. 
1909. Pp. 67. 

[The views of De Fvrille, B. Mallet, and other authorities on the subject are 
criticised. ] 

Gini (CorraDo). I] sesso dal punta di vista statistico. Palermo: 
Sandron. 1909. Pp. 517. 


Gini (C.). Il diverso accrescimenti delle classi sociali e la con- 
centrazione della richezza. 

[The greater natural increase of the poorer classes among other important results 
affects the distribution of incomes. | 
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Natour (F.). Studj sugli effetti economici dell’ imposta. 
Palermo: Fiorenze. 1909. 

ParLATo-ALEssi, (F.). La genesi delle legislazione sociale con 
prefazione di Achille Loria. Palermo: Sandron. 1909. (L’auteur 
est mort dans le désastre de Messina.) 

VALENTI. Princip] di Scienze Economica. 2nd edition. Firenze: 
Barbere. 1909. 

Vouta (Prof. R. patna). I libero Scambio ed il Protezionismo al 
Congresso di Londra, 1908. Florence: Ricci. 1909. Pp. 22. 

Vouta (Prof. R. pauua). Sui progressi della Scienza Economica. 
Roma: Berteso. 1909. Pp. 12. 


Fuxusuima. Guide for Investors in Japanese Bonds. Tokyo: 
Shofuku. 1909. Pp. 124. 





